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To the Friends of Queen’s :-— 
S Chanccllor of Queen’s University, | have felt it incumbent on me to place 

before the entire constituency of Queen’s the following brief explanation . 

The unexpected action of the General Assembly at Vancouver in 1903 
and at St. John in 1904, affords proof of the re-awakening of an intense interest 
and feeling in favor of the aims which inspired the founders of Queen’s. 

The Presbyterians of Canada, following the tradition of their fathers, 
have always sought to foster liberal education. Nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago the Scotch settlers began a movement which eventually led to the 
establishment by Royal Charter at Kingston of a seat of learning, where educa- 
tion, while not divorced from Christian influence, would be open to every Cana- 
dian of whatever race or creed. 

Some years later a grave division, known as the Disruption, arose in the 
Mother Church in Scotland, and spreading to Canada interfered seriously for 
years with the work and progress of the University. This difficulty is now 
happily ended, and at least in this country the Church has again become one. 
In more recent years the progress of the University, owing to the foresight of its 
founders and the wise guidance of far-sceing men, has been distinctly gratify- 
ing. Evidence of its rapid development may be found in the steady increase of 
students and the yearly necessity of enlarging the staff of lrofessors. At the 
date of the Disruption there were in all 18 students in attendance under thre > 
Professors. At present the students number 897 and the teaching staff has 
been increased from three to sixty-four. With thirteen students a small frame 
dwelling afforded sufficient accommodation. There are at the present time nine 
buildings, which form an imposing group within a spacious college park of 
twenty acres. .A special interest is attached to the last building, completed only 
a few weeks ago. It stands on the western side of the quadrangle,, and its 
lofty campanile adorns the whole group. On November 7th the students, num- 
bering with their friends more than two thousand, assembled within its walls to 
present it formally as a free gift to the University, and to ask that it be dedica- 
ted as a Memorial Convocation Hall in honour of Principal Grant. The erec- 
tion of this magnificent Hall resulted from a spontaneous movement of the stu- 
dents who earnestly desired to express in this form their regard and affection 
for their late beloved master. The building was formally received from the 
students, was solemnly dedicated, and will be known as Grant Hall. It is a 
fitting monument to the memory of a man who, imbued with the spirit of the 
founders, laboured to carry out their patriotic aims. It is a tribute of affection 
for one who was an inspiration to the graduates, and has left behind him an in- 
fluence for good which will long endure. 
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1 may be allowed to allude to one other building which has come into 
use within the last two years. Its origin is unique, being the gift of the City of 
Kingston as a municipality. Other buildings within the college park owe their 
existence to private beneficence, but the funds in this instance were granted by 
public vote of the whole people of Kingston. The vote was given with substan- 
tial unanimity, a majority coming from every ward in the city. What higher 
testimony could be proferred to Queen’s? What better evidence that her teach- 
ing has always been carried on without any tinge of sectarianism? This build- 
ing must itself be regarded as convincing testimony to the broad catholicity of 
Queen’s. [Equally it bears testimony to the intelligence and character of the 
citizens among whom so many students find homes. No other city in Canada 
has such a record. Kingston is probably the first municipality within the Em- 
pire to erect a University building. 

IT have touched on two instances only of the virility and powerful influ- 
ence of Queen’s, but they indicate among other things the esteem in which she is 
held by those who know her best, and should go a long way to satisfy the peo- 
ple of Canada at a distance as to the character and value of the work done and 
the position held by Qucen’s in the life of this young nation, 

Nearly all European Universities owe their parentage to the Church. 
Queen’s owes its origin to the Presbyterian Church in Canada, which to-day is 
represented by the General Assembly. For years Queen’s has received but 
little countenance from the Assembly. She has had to work her own way, but 
the struggle has developed her powers and proportions. If the mother until 
recently had almost forgotten her offspring, there is now a happy re-union, and 
the child is again enthroned in the affections of the parent. The General As- 
sembly on behalf of the now undivided Church has spontaneously given its com- 
plete approval of Qucen’s. It has recognized that the trust imposed by the early 
Presbyterian pioneers has been faithfully administered by her, and that the 
spirit of the founders has been transmitted to her alumni. [t recognizes with 
satisfaction the extent and character of the work done and the high importance 
of the University. It evinces entire confidence in the organization of Queen's, 
desires no change, and suggests only that larger control be given to the gradu- 
ates. It sees that a larger revenue is required, recommends the initiation of a 
movement to obtain it, appoints a strong committee for that purpose, and heart- 
ily commends the object of the movement to the liberality of the members of the 
Church, and to the cordial sympathy and support of Presbyteries and congrega- 
tions. In a word, the Assembly representing the progenitors of the University 
seeks only to remain her greatest benefactor and share more directly in her 
aims. 

I have in these few words set forth the incalculable good which has re- 
sulted from the public-spirited efforts of our Presbyterian forefathers in the first 
half of the last century. I have pointed out what (Juecn’s is doing and alluded 
to the spirit bequeathed to her. ‘he General Assembly is the heir of the found- 
ers of Queen's, and the University with profound gratitude and thankfulness 
welcomes the overtures which the Assembly has recently placed on record. 

—SANDFORD I*LEMING. 
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Editorials. 





UR readers will see that this 
number is almost wholly de- 
voted to presenting a picture of the 
University as it is to-day. This is 
done in order that many beyond the 
circle of our regular constituency may 
become familiar with Queen's. The 
General Assembly, speaking for the 
Presbyterian Church, recently urged 
the college authorities to initiate a 
movement for securing an additional 
endowment of half a million dollars, 
and appointed a large and representa- 
tive committee to co-operate with 
them for this purpose. By way of 
assisting this effort, it is most de- 
sirable that the fullest possible infor- 
mation regarding Queen’s should be 
disseminated not only among mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church but 
among all who may be expected to 
take an interest in the University. 
Hence, it has been decided that the 
present issue should take the form of 
an “Endowment Number,” in the be- 
lief that its contents may not only 
prove of deep interest to the readers 
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but may help to secure their sympathy 
and support for the {£ndowment 
movenient, 

Needless to say, the editors of the 
JOURNAL, in common with all their 
fellow-students, are intensely inter- 
ested in all that affects the wel’ 


‘and progress of the University und 


shall be prepared in every possible 
way to further a movement which 
means the increased efficiency of their 
‘Alma Mater, 





N this bird's-eye view of Queen's 
the things that are invisible are 
after all the most important, so that 
the reader will second the photo he 
looks at and the description he reads 
with understanding and with imagi- 
nation. He is asked to see that this 
building is no building and this appa- 
ratus no apparatus, but that, like the 
Lyceum or Academy of Athens, they 
are together an industry for the pro- 
duction of the men and women to 
whom is now and is yet to be intrust- 
ed the well-being of. our young na- 
tion. It is a serious undertaking, and 
no one willingly assumes the role of a 
prophet. But if we could “look into 
the seeds of time and say which grain 
would grow and which would not,” 
we would venture the prediction that 
this enterprise is a profitable invest- 
ment in the highest sense. What is 
here written begins with wise words 
from our Chancellor and closes with 
an appeal from our Principal, and 
what lies between has all the weight 
and authority which can be given it 
by the University. It has a tone of 
confidence but not of boasting, of 
loyalty but not of fanaticism, and we 
hope it is as far from jealousy of any 
sister institution as it is from subser- 
vience. 
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QUEEN'S OF TO-DAY. 


HE “gentle reader” will imagine 
himself to be mounting the lit- 

tle slope which conducts to the College 
from the Arch Street entrance to the 
grounds. He is about to pay. the 
University buildings a visit for the 
first time and will require the writer, 
who may be represented as to features 
by a composite photograph, and as to 
apparel by a cap and gown of red, 
blue and yellow, for a cicerone. It 
will be, we trust, a pleasant half hour, 
more pleasant, perhaps, in some re- 
spects than an actual tour of inspec- 
tion. For instance, you were not 
compelled to stoop just now in order 
to avoid the fir-tree’s branches laden 
down with snow. Nor will you re- 
quire for your comfort to put your 
winter garments on and off as you 
pass out and in. You stand in no fear 
of facing a battery of several hundred 
eyes, as you make your way through 
the halls. he odours and vapours of 
the laboratories of the John Carru- 
thers Hall gain enchantment by dis- 
tance, and the roar of the Stamping 
Mill does not conduce to conversation. 
In point of fact, too, you would find 
many of the class-rooms occupied, 
and the noise penetrating through the 
closed door may not be any more 
charming than the “lautes Geschrei” 
of Professor Gans of Berlin, which, 
unless Heine is having his usual joke, 
carried all the way to Potsdam. You 
need not be silenced by the placard on 
the walls of the Consulting Libraries, 
“No talking allowed,” nor be continu- 
ally in terror of an introduction to 
Mr. This and Professor That. There- 
fore lean back comfortably on your 
divan, and spread out your slippered 


Be 


“hor sta’ and other particulars see inside front cover. 


feet towards the cheerful hearth fire 
and we will begin, if you please, our 
journey. 


THEOLOGICAL BUILDING, 
*Theology. 

How is one to tell in a single page 
what Queen’s does for those who 
study Theology within her walls? 
How can a deep, spiritual process 
which is the work of years be made 
clear on paper? When a man has 
sat at the feet of those who have 
given him new insight into the things 
that are unseen and eternal how is he 
to express his gratitude? In the space 
allotted [ must try to answer briefly 
the question, What is theology ar 
Queen’s? 

All the subjects that are usually 
found in a theology curriculum are 
taught, Systematic Theology, Homil- 
etics, Church History, Old and New 
Testament Exegesis, Apologetics, ete, 
Principal Gordon, Dr. Ross, Dr. Jor- 
dan and Prof. Macnaughton are tne 
regular professors, and this year we 
have in addition Dr. McRae, former- 
ly Principal of Morin College, Que- 
bec. Dr. Milligan comes for a few 
weeks every year to give special lec- 
tures on Homiletics. Most of these 
men are so well known to Canadian 
Presbyterians that nothing need be 
said of them. The most recent ap- 
pointment is that of Prof. John Mac- 
naughton who now occupies the chair 
of Church History and makes his lec- 
tures quite as interesting and instruc- 
tive as it was generally expected he 
would succeed in doing. Dr. Jordan, 
though not restored’ yet to perfect 
health, continues to make his class at- 
tractive to all and the Old Testament 





THEOLOGICAL BUILDING. 
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a source of new life and inspiration 
for those who wish to deal with the 
deepest things in human nature. So 
long as we have teachers of this spirit 
and equipment there will be no lack of 
theological students in Queen’s. 

When a man graduates in theology 
he feels that his course has extended 
not over three years but over seven. 
It began on the day he entered the 
Arts faculty. Theology and Arts are 
so compactly built together, so inter- 
woven, that for the Queen’s man the 
combination means a fresh interpreta- 
tion of both of its constituent ele- 
ments. The study of literature is 
more sacred, the study of theology 
more promising than he had ever 
dreamed. Theology is taught in 
Queen’s, not by an affiliated ‘school, 
but by a faculty of the University, and 
this fact is only one expression of the 
whole spirit of the place. Theology 
is not regarded as a dry and unprofit- 
able thing even by students of other 
faculties; it is recognized as offering 
abundant scope for the noblest ener- 
gies of the best men. When a man 
graduates in Arts and enters Theol- 
ogy he does not feel that he has made 
a break with the past. He has only 
taken a step forward. He is still a 
member of the same Alma Mater So- 
ciety, still takes part in all that inter- 
ests the student-body, still finds him- 
self called upon, only more frequently 
than before, to fill important offices in 
the gift of the student-body. 

Only one disaster could come to 
Queen’s so far as her theological stu- 
dents are concerned, if through lack of 
financial support the Arts faculty be- 
came weak, and she could not continue 
to produce the stamp of graduate in 
Divinity who now goes forth from the 
Hall. It is the pride and glory of 


Queen’s that all her students are made 
to see that there is no contradiction 
between the intellectual and the spirit- 
ual, that all work is sacred and that 
all men must work for the up-build- 
ing of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
Surely this is a type of Christian, not 
to say of theologicn, which is worth 
preserving in Canada. 


Animal Biology. 

The course in this department ex- 
tends over three sessions, one in pass 
and two in honours. The pass class 
is common to both Arts and Medical 
students, but is optional for the form- 
er and compulsory for the latter. The 
medical student takes the physiology, 
histology and embryology of — the 
honour course simultaneously with 
the honour student in Arts; but does 
not take the morphology and general 
biology. 

The equipment for practical physi- 
ology teaching and for histology 1s 
fairly adequate, but there is great 
need of adding to the museum equip- 
ment. At least $5,000 are required 
for this purpose. 

Next to providing additional speci- 
mens for the museum the great need 
is for an assistant to take charge of 
the teaching of systematic zoology. 

The attendance has quadrupled in 
ten years, and as a consequence the 
Trustees have allocated to the depart- 
ment all the space in the Theology 
building that was originally assigned 
to the -zhole of science,—physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, geology 
and mineralogy. 

1. A laboratory for practical in- 
struction in histology,.a cut of which 
appears on the next page. 

2. A laboratory for instruction in 
practical physiology. 
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3. A laboratory for the preparation 
of demonstrations in physiology, his- 
tology, and embryology. 

4. A room for lectures and recita- 
tions. ; 

5. A dissecting room for compara- 
tive anatomy, 

6. An apparatus room. 

v. A private research laboratory. 
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the beholder that men are permanent 
forces, not “walking shadows” or 
make-believe players on a stage. Here 
are Dr. Liddell, pale of face; Dr. 
Machar, famed for his good works; 


‘the leonine Dr. George; Dr. Cook, 


both Principal and Chancellor; Dr. 
Leitch, the gentle; the forthright Dr. 
Snodgrass, and the imperial hero, Dr. 


HISTOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


Convocation Hall. 

Compared with the Universities of 
Europe, or with Harvard or Yale, or 
with Laval or the University of New 
Brunswick, Queen’s ranks only as a 
big baby just out of long dresses; and 
yet about its Convocation Hall if no- 
where else there can be felt the air of 
the past. The portraits of men, 
whose lives have been built not only 
into its walls but into the character of 
generations of students, still advise 


Grant. Companions with them and 
fellow-workers are Mr. John Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Alex. Morris, chairmen 
of the Board of Trustees. To the 
silent majority, also, belong Dr. Wil- 
liamson, “long known as the students’ 
friend,” the unforgettable John Mac- 
kerras, who bade his students carve 
their names not on the desks but in 
the calendar, the rarely patient Dr, 
Bell, Dr. Mowat, most exacting and 
yet most modest of Professors, and 
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the medical men, Dr. Fenwick and Dr. 
Saunders, whose names lent dignity 
and lustre to their profession. Still 
with us for many a long day, let us 
hope, are our two chief teachers and 
scholars, Professors Dupuis and Wat- 
son, of whom any university in the 
world might be proud, and our grand 
old man, Chancellor Sir Sandford 
Ileming, vigorous in spite of his 
many vears, still constructively aid- 
ing and abetting the university in 
various Ways, 

The eye is caught, too, by a num- 
her of memorial and commemorative 
tablets, nine in all, keeping fresh and 
green the memory of wise, large- 
hearted donors like Senator Gowan 
and John Roberts, and also of the un- 
named host of benefactors, who from 
the beginning have come to the help 
of the college. On not the least inter- 
esting brass is written “To commenw- 
rate the spirit of the students of 1887- 
88, who of their own motion contribu- 
ted a large sum to complete the Jubi- 
Ice Fund.” This tablet, coupled with 
the recent effort of the students in be- 
half of Grant Hall, and placed along- 
side of the tablet “In remembrance of 
the benefactors who laid the founda- 
tions of Queen's University, 1839- 
40-11” enclose, as within the covers of 
a book, the whole story of Qucen’s, 
and show that its spirit has been the 
same from start to finish. 

The portraits have looked down up- 
on many a scene, the Sunday after- 
noon atidience, the solemn Convoca- 
tion, the funeral service, the intercol- 
legiate debate, the ominous silence of 
examinations, the meetings of Alma 
Mater and Y.M.C.A., the gay rout of 
dancers; and lectures, concerts, ad- 
dresses, dramatic performances and 
conferences innumerable. 


As the University grew fast and 
like Pegotty was bursting its buttons 
on every side, Convocation Hall, too, 
was unable to meet the demands 
made upon it, and Grant Hall has 
come none too soon to its assistance. 
For twenty-one years Convocation 
hall has been the pulse and in some 
degree the heart of the College or- 


ganism, 


The Library. 

The Library occupies the north- 
west portion of the first floor of the 
Theological Building, Semi-circular 
in shape, with doors opening on one 
side to the large stack-room, on the 
other to the spacious consulting room, 
it bears vistble signs of the frequent 
needs for expansion which have been 
met by continued additions until now 
no further extension is possible in the 
present quarters. The upper story, 
the iron shelving down the centre of 
the alcoves, and the gallery running 
across from north to south, added one 
after the other, all show that the 
Library has kept step with the growth 
of the University. In 1887-88, at the 
time of Principal Grant’s arrival, 
there were eleven thousand volumes 
in the Library. At present there are 
about forty thousand, with an annual 
increase of nearly two thousand, in- 
eluding purchases and donations. Whe 
Library staff consists at present of the 
Librarian and two assistants who, be- 
sides the main library, have charge of 
the two consulting libraries in con- 
nection with it. Of these, one ad- 
joms the Library, a large double 
room fitted up with long reading 
tables and chairs, forming Consulting 
Room No. 1. Here the fine collec- 
tion of portraits given by Sir Gilbert 
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Parker, of the Governors of Canada, 
and of other historical personages, 
forms a double row round the rooms. 
Consulting Room No. 2, in the New 
Arts Building, is a most attractive 
looking apartment with its scarlet 
walls and dark panelled wainscot, its 
large open fireplace, surmounted by 
Mr. G. A. Reid’s decorative paint- 
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departments have been placed in the 
consulting rooms, and these with the 
consulting library proper form a very 
valuable reference library directly ac- 
cessible to the student at all hours of 


‘the day, and are a welcome addition 


to the student’s usually limited stock 
of books. 


The Library has from time to time 





INTERIOR OF LIBRARY. 


ings, its many tables and chairs, and 
its small departmental libraries for 
the pass students. Here some of the 
most important work of the Library 
is carried on during the session, the 
senior and honour students as a rule 
preferring Consulting Room No. 1, 
where they have ready access to the 
books required for reference. 

Several small libraries for separate 


been enriched by most valuable dona- 
tions from the British and other Gov- 
ernments, notably, the publication of 
the Scottish Record Office and of 
H. M. Stationery Office, and lately 
by donation from the Italian Govern- 
ment of the magnificent series of folio 
volumes on Christopher Columbus, 
published in honour of the fourth cen- 
tenary of his discovery of America. 
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THE KINGSTON BUILDING.* 


This building is, as the Chancellor’s 
letter states, the golden link which 
binds the University to the city. After 
a hasty glance at its massive walls and 
unrelieved sky-line which bespeak 
severe economy, but which the stu- 
dent soon learns to love, let us step 
inside. We may either go down to 
the ground floor or up a few steps in- 
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students of all faculties find reading 
matter to their taste. As this room is 
large and can be easily decorated, it 
figures conspicuously on social occa- 
sions, _ 

Upstairs there is the same general 
arrangement of a long hall lined with 
rooms—the heavy doors of the main 
entrance and the north entrance 
facing each other in the centre. On 





CONSULTING LIBRARY No, 2. 


to the middle flat. At the west end 
of the ground floor the room running 
across the width of the building is the 
boys’ Reading Room, where are dis- 
played, in order and in disorder, over 
a hundred dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies, comic, political, scientific, 
philosophical, and religious, where 


Wit Hor staf and other particulars see page i. 


this story, besides class-rooms, pro- 
fessors’ rooms, and_ cloak-rooms, 
there is the “Red Room,” as Consult- 
ing Library No, 2 is popularly known. 
(See description of Library under 
“Theological Building.”) Here, as 
well as in some of the professors’ 
rooms, are found books of reference, 
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free use, of which is on certain condi- 
tions permitted to the students. On 
the third and top flat there is another 
hall lined with class-rooms and pro- 
fessors’ rooms. Here also are the 
JournaL Sanctum, where the editors 
think and write, and the Levana 
Room, where the Levana Society (the 
ladies’ organization) meets, as also 
the Y.W.C.A. This room also serves 
as the Ladies’ Reading Room, and, 
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To the visitor this building is no 
doubt the least interesting of all in the 
quadrangle, for there is no apparatus 
to attract the attention; there are only 
rooms empty save for the benches. 
But to overlook the work carried on 
in these rooms would be to miss the 
heart of the College; for here is fos- 
tered that liberal spirit wherein all the 
faculties share, and for which Queen’s 
is noted. pina 


Sot ETT 


LARGE CLASSROOM 


small as it is, is cosily and prettily fur- 
nished. 

In all there are, in this three-story 
building, fifteen _ class-rooms, _ the 
three largest seating over two hun- 
dred apiece, the others seating an 
average of seventy-five. These along 
with ten professors’ rooms afford an 
immense amount of accommodation 
for the size of the building. 


GRANT HALL. 

Raised by students of Queen’s in 
honour of their late Principal, rever- 
ently named by Sir Sandford Flem- 
ing, when he laid the foundation- 
stone, watched over by its architect, 
Mr. W. L. Symons, and dedicated in 
the presence of the largest audience 
of citizens, students, and university 
authorities ever assembled within the 
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walls of the university, Grant Hall 
takes its place in the brotherhood of 
buildings which form the “Queen’s of 
To-day.” The issue of the JourNAL 
of Nov. 16th, 1904, was devoted to 
the opening ceremonies. Here is 
added Principal Gordon’s brief and 
inspiring address, which is evidence 
that the spirit which moved Principal 
Grant lives on in his successor. 


Address by Principal Gordon on the 
occasion of the formal dedication. 
Principal Gordon, after expressing 
regret that the Hon. Mr, Harty was 
unable, on account of the condition of 
his health, to speak as the representa- 
tive of the benefactors of the Univers- 
ity, said that the erection of this Hall 
marks another stage in the progress 
of Queen’s. It is another expression 
of the devotion of her sons. They 
have often shown that devotion by 
their gifts and their service, and not 
seldom, even out of their poverty, 
their liberality has abounded towards 
their Alma Mater; but this is the high 
water mark as vet reached by their 
affection, although even this may be 
but the promise of better things to 
come. And this building is a me- 
morial of him who was for twenty- 
five ycars the moving spirit of 
Queen’s. Not that he stood alone in 
the service he rendered and in the tri- 
umph he achieved. [le would him- 
self be the first to acknowledge the 
constant and loyal assistance given 
him by the members of the staff. No 
university in our country is served by 
professors more faithfully, and we 
may claim that none is served by men 
more capable, as is shown, for in- 
stance, by the character of Queen's 
Quarterly, of which it is not too much 
to say that it is the foremost literary 
journal in Canada. 


This Hall is evidence that they who 
erected it have, in some measure, 
caught the spirit of him whose name 
it bears. What that spirit was is 
known through personal acquaintance 
by most of us, and may be learned by 
others from the story of his life that 
has been so admirably written and has 
lately issued from the press. Nothing 
more clearly marked his career than 
the spirit of service. It is not in 
many instances that service reaches 
the height of self-sacrifice, but in his 
case it did, for he gave himself for 
Queen’s. 

And yet it would be narrowing the 
scope of his work if we thought of it 
as confined to the University. He 
served his country, and he thought 
that the highest service he could ren- 
der his country was through the effi- 
ciency of Queen’s. Indeed, it was be- 
cause of his broad and fervent patri- 
otism that he wrought so earnestly on 
her behalf, as if he said, “I could not 
love thee, Qucen’s, so well, loved I not 
country more.” No man of his time 
took a deeper or more intelligent in- 
terest in all that concerned the true 
progress and welfare of Canada, in 
the purity of her public life, in the 
tone and tendency of her national 
spirit, in the righteous expenditure of 
her revenues, While, therefore, this 
Hall continues to speak to us of our 
lost leader, it may remind us that the 
University stands, as he did, for ser- 
vice, that it is here not merely to pre- 
pare men for certain professions, but 
to develop the highest type of citizens, 
to train them for serving and helping 
their fellows, and that thus it stands 
as a constant summons to strenuous 
and self-denying effort. 

Such a memorial is an incentive to 
hope as well as a summons to work. 
Our late Principal looked out into the 
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future with faith and expectation, and 
his own achicvement warrants even 
loftier expectation upon our part. He 
knew that the foundations of Queen’s 
had been laid in faith, that her walls 
had been reared in self-sacrifice, and 
that the spirit that made such an out- 
lay would not finally be put to shame. 
Therefore he always believed that for 
Queen’s the hest is yet to be. To us 
there comes the duty to carry on his 
work, so that from this centre for 
which he freely gave himself, many 
may go forth inspired by his spirit 
and following his example. We are 
called to share his faith and hope, and 
it mav even be given us, as it was 
given him, to have our service reach 
the height of self-sacrifice. 


BUILDINGS OF THE SCHOOL OF MINING. 





THE JOUN CARRUTIERS ILALL.* 

The John Carruthers Science Hall 
was built in 1889-90 at a cost of 
$18,000, part of which ($10,000) was 
the contribution of the late John Car- 
ruthers to the endowment of 1887. 
The University was growing very 
rapidly, and the demand for more 
space The 
new building was intended for the de- 


had become imperative. 


partment of chemistry and mineral- 
ogy, which up to this date had occu- 
pied two rooms in the Arts building, 
—a class-room and a very small lab- 
oratory with places for fourteen stu- 
dents. With the completion of Car- 
ruthers Hall, (the first building of its 
kind crected in) Canada), began that 
remarkable growth of the scientific 
side of the University which led to the 
founding in 1893 of the School of 
Mining under a separate incorpora- 


‘hor stall and other particulars see page iii. 


_ first 
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tion and later of the Faculty of 
Practical Science. For several ses- 
sions all the departments of the 
School of Mining were housed in Car- 
ruthers Hall, but in 1894 there was 
built the Mining Laboratory, (the 
to be built in Canada) with 
funds provided by the Government of 
Ontario. In 1900 the School of Min- 
ing had grown to such an extent that 
the overcrowding of Carruthers Hall 
became alarming. Appeal being 
made to the Ontario Government, the 
Legislature voted $112,500 to erect 
two large buildings (Fleming Hall 
and Ontario Hall) for the depart- 
ments of mineralogy, geology, and 
civil, mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering. The enlargement of the 
mining building a few years before 
had provided class-rooms and labora- 
tories for the departments of mining 
and metallurgy. These advances 
made it possible to devote Carruthers 
Hall to the department of chemistry 
alone. 

In the basement of this building 
are the assaying laboratories, a large 
store-room and an electrolytic labora- 
tory. In the first story are the large 
lecture room seated for 1:46, labora- 
tory No. 1 with places for 62 students, 
and several small rooms for stores 
and apparatus. This laboratory is 
usually entered by students in their 
second year, for the study of qualita- 
tive analysis, Thirty-one — students 
can work conveniently at once. Each 
student spends from four to twenty 
hours a week in practical work, the 
amount of time required depending 
on the course he is pursuing. In the 
second story are laboratory No, 2 
for quantitative analysis, No. 3 for 


elementary experimenting, No, 4 for 
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research, the library, the balance 
rooin, small store-rooms, and rooms 
for professors and assistants. No. 3 
is a hard-worked laboratory. It is 
seated for forty-eight, but by assemb- 
ling classes at different times it is 


made to serve for the instruction of as . 


many as one hundred and fifty. It is 
different from most chemical labora- 
tories in the fact that the students sit 
at their work and face towards the in- 
structor’s table. This makes it pos- 
sible to combine the practical work 
with class teaching of considerable 
numbers by one instructor,—impos- 
sible in the laboratory of the ordinary 
type. In the Library are the books 
on chemistry, mining and metal- 
lurgy. The books are left accessible 
to the students so as to make them as 
useful as possible. The results are 
admirable. The books are in such 
constant use, that rebinding is occa- 
sionally necessary. The Balance 
Room is equipped with four Sartorius 
short beam balances. It is easily ac- 
cessible from the laboratories. 

In the third story is a class-room, 
a laboratory for organic and_ inor- 
ganic preparations, a store-room and 
an assistant’s room. The laboratory 
is only partly furnished. It accom- 
modates sixteen students working 
with large apparatus. Tables can be 
put in for sixteen more. 

The total number of students tak- 
ing classes in chemistry is about 250, 
divided among the faculties as fol- 
lows:—Arts 70, Medicine, 85, Prac- 
tical Science 95. All these students 
attend lectures and engage in labora- 
tory practice. There are 9 courses of 
lectures delivered every session, and 
three of the six laboratories are super- 
vised both morning and afternoon. 
All students of chemistry get some 


laboratory practice. The staff of in- 
structors consists of a professor, two 
lecturers, two demonstrators, and two 
student assistants. In spite of the 
large amount of teaching required of 
the staff, some time is found for re- 
search, but it is all too little. 

lf the University and the School of 
Mining continue to grow at the pre- 
sent rate Carruthers Hall will soon be 
too small. Some of the laboratories 
are already overcrowded. 





ONTARIO BUILDING. 
Mineralogy and (Geology. 

The Departments of Geology and 
Mineralogy occupy the whole of the 
basement and the north half of the 
first and second floors of Ontario 
Hall. The basement is a room for 
the museum collections which will be 
arranged as soon as suitable cases can 
be procured. Another room is fur- 
nished with cutting and grinding ap- 
paratus, driven by electric power, for 
preparing rock-sections for petrogra- 
phical work. [rom another large 
room used for storage an elevator 
shaft communicates with the upper 
floors. The Geology Department 
proper occupies the rooms of the first 
floor. First in order comes the main 
¢lass-room, seated for sixty students 
and provided with demonstration-lan- 
tern, maps and models. The lecture- 
desk contains illustrative material in 
drawers which are interchangeable 
with those of the other cabinets of the 
department. One of the brightest 
rooms is reserved for the library and 
reading room, which is supplied with 
cases of books for reference, and 
journals relating to Geology. <A 
Jarge chemical laboratory affords 
ample opportunity for the study of the 
chemical composition of rocks. A 
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microscope room with northern as- 
pect is furnished with the necessary 
instruments and cupboards for stor- 
age. In another laboratory are rock 
collections for consultation, and in 
still another apparatus required for 
experiments on the physical proper- 
ties of rocks, the use of heavy solu- 
tions and the electro-magnet in the 
separation of the mineral constituents 
of rocks. A  cloak-room, lavatory 
and private rooms for professor and 
assistant complete the list. The min- 
eralogy department occupies the ten 
rooms of the second floor. It contains 
a class-room seated for sixty students 
and provided with excellent lantern 
and projection apparatus. Under the 
lecture-table is found the illustrative 
material conveniently arranged for 
the course of lectures. A large blow- 
pipe laboratory seats forty-eight stu- 
dents, and includes material stored as 
in the class-room, arranged in accord- 
ance with a card-catalogue, cabinets 
of mineral specimens for practical 
work and apparatus necessary for 
drawing crystals. The chemical 
work of the department is carried on 
in a special laboratory furnished with 
all necessary modern appliances. In 
two private laboratories advanced 
students pursue research work. A 
dark room serves for balance-room 
and for work with the reflecting two- 
circle goniometer. 

A special feature in this depart- 
ment is the “‘students’ study,” a room 
furnished with illustrative mineral 
and crystal collections and with cabi- 
nets containing “loan’’ collections. 
Each student of the junior class is 
given at the opening of the session a 
collection of about one hundred speci- 
mens of ores and rock-forming min- 


erals. These collections are returned 
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at the close of the session. The study 
will be furnished with appropriate re- 
ference books and magazines. 


Physics. 
The Physics Department occupies 


_the south half of the first and second 


floors of this building. There are 
two lecture rooms, one on the first 
floor seating about sixty, and a larger 
on the second floor seating about one 
hundred and fifty. Both have large 
lecture tables with slate tops and con- 
venient water, gas and electric con- 
nections. These rooms can be com- 
pletely darkened in a few minutes by 
opaque blinds, and it is also possible 
to darken one corner and project ap- 
paratus or experiments with a lantern 
upon a screen placed there, while the 
rest of the room is sufficiently bright 
to allow the blackhoard to be read 
with ease. Lecture apparatus is kept 
in a room adjoining the large lecture 
room and directly over the small one 
to which instruments may be lowered 
by a simple hoist. 

Bight of the other rooms are de- 
voted to experimental work. The 
largest, which is directly under the 
large lecture room, is nearly forty 
feet square and is used for general 
elementary experiments. <A slate 
shelf extends along the south side 
with water and gas taps every few 
feet. The room is furnished with 
plain but strong pine tables, balances 
and other simple measuring instru- 
ments, and a large number of sup- 
ports and simple elements out of 
which the student can build the com- 
bination needed for any experiment. 
Few elaborate instruments are to be 
found in this room, as the elementary 
experimental courses are designed to 
use the simplest means which will per- 
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nut the required measurements to be 
made with the accuracy desired. This 
room avbout twenty- 
five students at a time. 

The other laboratories are designed 
for special purposes. Two are made 
completely dark for optical and elce- 
trical experiments which require arti- 
ficial light. Another large room is 
designed to contain a large concave 
grating. A balcony is built outside 
one of the windows, upon which a 
heliostat may be placed to admit sun- 
light. A dark lobby connects this 
room with a photographic developing 
room and with the corridor so that 
either room may be entered or left 
without admitting light. 

A special system of wires connects 
a switchboard in one of the rooms 
with the storage battery system and 
with the electrical engineering de- 
partment from which direct currents, 
of any desired electromotive force, or 
alternating currents can be obtained 
for experimental purposes. From 
this switchboard circuits run to each 
of the laboratories and to the lecture 
tables so that any desired current is 
immediately available in any of the 
rooms, 


accommodates 


FLEMING HALL. 

The Engineering Building, located 
in the central part of the college 
grounds, is the general rendezvous of 
all engineering students. Its propor- 
tions are not so stately as some of the 
other buildings but its position is 
unique in that it commands the whole 
campus. 

In the basement are the power plant 
and the electrical, mechanical and 
testing laboratories. The power plant 
supplies all the electric power and 
light required by the various depart- 


* See paye 243. 
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meuts of the university. In connec- 
tion with this plant is a large storage 
battery, which is charged during in- 
tervals in the day when there is not 
much demand for power. This bat- 
tery when charged will supply 500 
lights for four hours. The power 
thus stored in the day time is used for 
lighting in the evening when the 
power plant is not in operation. This 
battery also serves as a source of 
steady power often required for car- 
rying on electrical experiments. 

In the clectrical and mechanical 
laboratories the student is trained in 
the methods of testing and handling 
standard types of commercial appara- 
tus. Here he is taught how to apply 
the theoretical knowledge gained in 
the lecture room. The laboratory 
courses serve as an introduction to 
that broader field, where, to be stc- 
cessful, he must be able to apply the- 
ory, and modify it as circumstances 
require. 

The first floor is at present devoted 
to *hotany, but the recent very rapid 
increase in the number of engineering 
students will very soon necessitate 
that some provision be made else- 
where for this department. The need 
of increased accommodation for the 
engineering classes is felt even now. 

On the second floor are the lecture 
rooms for the classes in mining, civil, 
electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing. On this floor is found the read- 
ing room, where the student gets a 
glimpse at the current papers and 
magazines. Close at hand is the en- 
gineering library, where the student 
can retire to consult special books and 
study the current engineering period- 
icals. 

The third floor is devoted entirely 
to draughting and mapping, with the 
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exception of two small rooms for 
blueprinting and photographic work. 
Here the student is given a practical 
course extending over four years. 
The work includes practical geome- 


try, prospective, mechanical drawing, 


topographical drawing, plans, profiles, 
tracing and blueprinting. 

In a wing attached to this building 
are the boilers which supply steam to 


THE 
heat all the buildings of the univers- 
ity and the school of mining. These 
boilers also furnish steam to the 
power plant above referred to. This 
central heating plant with a capacity 
of 500 to 600 horse-power is one of 
the very modern features of the insti- 
tution, especially from an engineering 
point of view. The steam at moder- 
ately high pressure is conducted from 
the boilers to the various buildings 
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through underground pipes, specially . 
protected to prevent the radiation of 
heat. Before distribution in the class- 
rooms the pressure is considerably re- 
duced. Ventilation is provided by 
means of fans arranged to force fresh 
air into the class-rooms after being 
heated by passing over suitably ar- 
ranged steam coils. This plant has 
now been in operation. for over two 
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years and is working very satisfac- 
torily. In addition to the fact that it 
is. more economical than separate 
heating systems for each building, it 
offers other advantages. It confines 
the dirt arising from coal and ashes to 
one place, and it affords excellent op- 
portunity for giving practical instruc- 
tion to the engineering students, hav- 
ing been designed with due regard to 
this feature. 
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MINING LARORATORY. 


The work of the Mining Labora- 
tory, or as it is more familiarly called, 
the mill, is of an eminently practical 
nature; and is chiefly adapted to the 
needs of the final year mining and 
metallurgical students. 

It is recognized that lecture and 
text-book work, although extremely 
useful in giving the student a broad 
theoretical view of his profession, 
must be supplemented by actual 
demonstration if the facts are to be 
impressed on his mind and he is to un- 
derstand the essential importance of 
detail. So in these courses avery 
considerable portion of the student's 
time in the fourth year is spent in the 
mill, in working on the ores or rough 
products of the mine, in concentrating 


or separating the valuable minerals 


from the valueless portions or gangue, 
and in treating these concentrates or 
the ores directly for the recovery of 
the metals contained. 

The laboratory is fitted up with ap- 
paratus for preliminary experimental 
tests and also with regular concen- 
trating machinery of standard mill 
sizes and makes for treating ores in 
lots of several tons. The equipment 
includes various crushing machines, 
hydraulic classifiers for grading the 
ore, and concentrators such as jigs, 
Wilfley and slime tables, rue vanner, 
ete., for separating the valuable min- 
eral, which is usually the heavier, 
from the lighter and valueless portion. 

Again the student is confronted 
with the problem of recovering gold 
from the ore or rock, which may con- 
tain from $2.00 to $100.00 worth per 
ton. He first experiments on a small 
scale and then carries out the work on 
a larger scale, as for instance, crush- 


ing and amalgamating several tons of 
the ore in a standard five-stamp bhat- 
tery, cleaning up and obtaining a 
gold brick. Or the gold values may 
be recovered from the ore or concen- 
trates by dissolving or leaching out 
and then precipitating from the clear 
solution. 

Smelting experiments may be con- 
ducted on a small scale in blast or 
reverberatory furnaces for the recoy- 
ery of lead or copper from the ores, 
or tests made with an electric furnace. 
Such tests are continually checked hy 
analysis of the materials, in a labora- 
tory provided for this purpose in the 
mill. A room is fitted up for draft- 
ing in connection with mine survey: 
ing and for working out practical 
mining problems. There are also 
various types of rock drills, pumps, 
etc. which may be tested and the 
mechanism studied. All this work 
distributed over a broad field, al- 
though not making the student par- 
ticularly expert in any one line, 
should help to lay a good foundation 
for his professional career. 

The laboratory is also well fitted 
for testing ores for process and has 
proved a benefit to the mining indus- 
try of the country. For instance, 
when the corundum deposits of On- 
tario were first opened, the prelimin- 
ary tests to determine the feasibility of 
separating and recovering the pure 
corundum were made in the mill. 
Each year we test two or three gold 
ores, to determine the best method of 
working, for mine owners and pros- 
pectors developing new properties. 
We have also made a number of tests 
for mine owners on the concentration 
of ores of lead, zinc, molybdenite, 
and iron. 
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THE MECHANICAL LABORATORY, 


The Mechanical Laboratory of the 
Practical Science department of the 
University consists of two distinctive 
sections, wood-working and = metal- 
working, 

The wood-working is carried on in 
a well-lighted and capacious shop in 
the second story 72x32 feet, which is 
supplied with three wood-lathes, a jig- 
saw, a circular saw, and a large num- 
ber of benches with all the necessary 
small tools, a band-saw, not vet put 
into working order, and a two-horse 
The 


the making of wood 


power motor. regular work 
done here is 
joints and other small pieces, until the 
student acquires some dexterity in the 
use of tools. He is then put to pat- 
tern-making as a principal occupa- 
tion, with variations on other thing's 
that may be required. Careful in- 
structions are given in the making of 
complicated patterns with intricate 
coring where necessary, and no sub- 
ject is considered too difficult to be at- 
tempted. Thus the ready and careful 
student becomes well acquainted with 
the necessities of a pattern, and learns 
how to form a pattern which shall 
give a minimum of trouble to the 
moulder. 

Students who enter with a sufficient 
knowledge of wood-working are put 
at pattern-making at once and with- 
out any preliminary preparation in the 
shop. 

In the metal-working section on the 
first floor there are a No. 4% Barnes 
lathe, a four-feet lathe built in the 
shops, a lathe by Muir & Co. of Man- 
chester, Eneland, a Vorter lathe 
swinging 14 inches, and a lathe from 
castings donated by Bertram & Sons 
of Dundas, which although quite fin- 
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ished, has not yet been put in place. 
Of these the Barnes lathe is a very 
complete tool rest and 
screw feed; the Porter lathe is a com- 
plete engine lathe with screw and rod 
feed, and the other lathes are all sup- 
A Pittler lathe 
is also well under way, but is not yet 
completed. 

This shop also contains a 20-inch 
shaper by Bertram & Sons, a drill 
press donated by Bertram & Sons, 
and a planer the same 


with slide, 


plied with slide rests. 


GX2x2, by 


makers. Vhere are also two small 
and convenient wall drills, taking 


drills from 0 to % in, 

The other machine tools are a gear 
cutter for milling cutters, taking in 
wheels up to 9 in, diameter; a smaller 
gear cutter with fly cutters taking 
wheels to 6 or 7 in. diameter, and 
principally used on brass and wood: 
and a drilling machine with divided 
plate and traversing drill for making 
lantern pinions, &c. The shop is well 
supphed with all the small hand tools 
usually found in a machine shop. 

As to the work done in the machine 
shop, it is as varied in character as it 
well can be. Alf the smaller machine 
tools are now made in the shops, such 
as lathes, drills, taps and dies, planer 
centres with graduated plate, gear 
cutters, &c., &c. Besides these the 
shop has built several dynamos and 
motors, resistance coils, and other 
electrical apparatus; several steam 
engines, from 14 to one-horse-power ; 
a gasoline engine; a large clock with 
Denison’s gravity escapement upon 
the model of a turret or church clock 
(and this clock keeps the time for the 
mechanical department) ; many pieccs 
of apparatus, some of them quite com- 
plicated, for the physical and other 
departments; and a very complete set 
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of working mechanical models, which 
are on view at any time in the model 
room. 

No kind of work, which comes un- 
der the head of machine-shop work, is 
considered too difficult to attempt or 
to be beyond the capacity of the ap- 
pliances. And here, if in any place in 
the world, the student who is careful 
and attentive may get a good knowl- 
edge of the way in which work is 
done, and the appliances by which it 
is done. 

The purpose 
manufacturing machine shop 
make money, and it often makes the 
workman a mere part of the machine 
which he superintends. Into the col- 
lege shop the money question does not 
intrude. In it the one important 
thing is to impart instruction by both 
precept and example to the student, 
and to all machinists who wish to 
make themselves complete in both 
practice and theory. 

We have especially to thank the 
firm of J. Bertram & Sons of Dundas, 
Ontario, the great —machine-tool 
makers of Canada, for their uniform 
kindness in coming to our assistance. 
The last machine received from them, 
the planer alluded to, is such a beauti- 
ful poem in iron and. steel, that the 
hope of the writer is that successive 
generations of students may work 
with it and so admire it as to utter a 
silent prayer for the continued pros- 
perity of the firm which makes such 
fine and beautiful machines, 


chicf of a regular 


is to 


OUTSIDE WORK OF THE SCHOOL OF 
MINING. 
This may be described as of four 
kinds: 
1, University Extra-mural work. 
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2. Outside classes in mining sub- 
jects. 

3. Exploratory work. 

+. Field) classes in mineralogy, 
geology, surveying and mining, 

1. Arts students in chemistry, phy- 
sics, mineralogy, and geology may 
study extramurally under the direc- 
tion of tutors, who set exercises, and 
examinations, and discuss difficulties 
so far as that can be done by corres- 
pondence; where the extra-mural stu- 
dents have laboratories the tutors pre- 
scribe practical exercises and examine 
the reports on these. In many cases 
these students come to Kingston and 
work in the laboratories during the 
Christmas holidays and part of the 
summer. Most of them spend at 
least one session in| Kingston before 
graduating. The system works weil, 
and has made it possible for a large 
number of public school teachers to 
get the benefit of a university course 
in Science. 

2. Since 1893 the School of Mining 
has been sending out lecturers to min- 
ing towns and camps to conduct 
classes in subjects related to mining. 
This was at first done independently, 
but of late years under the direction 
of the Ontario Bureau of Mines. The 
object has been to stimulate the study 
of elementary mineralogy and geol- 
ogy, and to diffuse such information 
as would be helpful to those engaged 
in exploring and developing mineral 
lands. ‘These classes are now attend- 
ed by about 400 men every summer, 
About 15,000 mineral specimens are 
distributed cach year by the lecturers. 

3. Several members of the staff of 
the School of Mining have done valu- 
able service to Ontario and to other 
provinces by their summer work in 


exploring mineral regions and— in 
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teaching others how to explore. The 


School is also in constant communica- 


tion with large numbers of prospect- 
ors who write asking for information, 
specimens, or advice in their work. 
They visit the school to compare their 
finds with museum specimens, and to 
get more extended information than 
is possible by letter... The educational 
work done in this way, while frag- 
mentary and informal, is not to be 
overlooked. It reaches a part of the 
population otherwise quite outside of 
the sphere of University influence. 

4. The field classes are not outside 
classes in the same sense as the term 
has so far been used. Students are 
taken to the nearby places, where 
geology, mineralogy, mining and sur- 
veying can be studied in the most 
practical way. These excursions, 
moreover, take a section of the uni- 
versity out into the country for the 
people to see for themselves. Occa- 
sionally young men join the party and 
listen to the informal lectures given, 
while miners and managers have an 
object lesson in the advantages of 
scientific training, 


MEDICAL BUILDING. : 

In 1854 the Medical Faculty was 
organized and _ teaching instituted so 
that the Faculty is now in its fifty- 
first year. During this period, how- 
ever, the teaching department ‘has not 
always heen a Faculty of the uni- 
versity as, from 1865 to 1892, the 
teaching was conducted under the 
Charter of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Kingston, an 
affiliated College. In 1892 the Royal 
College was merged again in the fac- 
ulty of medicine of the university, 
Very satisfactory progress in all de 


‘for staff and other particulars see Page ii, 


partments of medical work can be re- 
corded from this date, and the faculty 
can claim to have contributed its fair 
share to medical education in this and 
the western provinces and territories, 
During this period laboratories have 
been instituted and equipped for phy- 
siology, histology, pathology, bac- 
teriology, pharmacy and experiment- 
al pharmacology, An additional 
story has been added to the building 
and facilities for anatomical study 
greatly increased. The clinical facili- 
ties, too, have been much extended by 
the enlargement of the General Hos- 
pital, and also by the admission of stu- 
dents to the wards and practice of the 
Hotel Dieu Hospital and Rockwood 
Hospital. Growth in the number of 
students has also been satisfactory, 
dn 1892, 110 students were registered, 
while the registration this session is 
205. Of these thirty-four possess an 
Arts degree, and twenty-one others 
have spent one or more years in Arts. 
The majority of these are taking the 
combined B.A. M.D. course. The 
matriculation standard is also of a 
higher character, and this with the 
number of students taking partial or 
full Arts courses is a matter of much 
satisfaction, making as it does for the 
more liberal education of the physi- 
cian. 

The College building, while putting 
forward no claim to architectural pre- 
tensions, is well adapted for its pur- 
pose. Its rooms are large, airy and 
particularly well-lighted. The second 
or top floor is devoted to the study of 
anatomy and contains a large disect- 
ing room, “bone” room, and two lec- 
ture rooms, The facilities given for 
the study of practical anatomy are 
not surpassed by any school in Can- 
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ada, the Ontario Anatomy Act secur- 
ing for the school the requisite ma- 
terial. In the anatomical depart- 
ment there are six instructors, one of 
whom, Dr. Etherington, devotes his 
entire time to the work, thus assuring 
that this fundamental subject receives 
due emphasis. On the first floor are 
found the pharmacy laboratory, a 
large lecture room and _ the college 
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library has lately been added to the 
list of the “Association of American 
Medical Libraries,” a step which will 
greatly add to its usefulness. 

The ground floor of the building is 
occupied by the class-room and _ la- 
boratories for pathology and_ bac- 
teriology, and the pathological mu- 
seum. Dr. W. T. Connell is in charge 
of work done here, and devotes his 
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offices, library and reading room. The 
pharmacy laboratory is in charge of 
an expert druggist, and the students 
are taught practical dispensing, a 
necessary equipment for most physi- 
cians in this country. The library of 
the faculty is as yet but a nucleus 
containing some 650 volumes, apart 
from journals and pamphlets, of 
which a large number are on file. The 


entire time to it. The laboratories are 
well equipped for all the usual work 
of these departments. No facilities in 
the shape of special rooms and equip- 
ment as yet exist however for the car- 
rying on of research work, though the 
laboratories are never without one or 
more graduates engaged in some line 
of work, especially in clinical micro- 
scopy. The other departments of 
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medical work are housed elsewhere. 
The laboratories for physiology and 
histology are in the theological 
building and are under® the direct 
supervision of Prof. Knight. These 
laboratories are well fitted with all 
those special requirements so needful 
to-day for physiological study and re- 
search. The experimental laboratory 
for pharmacology is also in the same 


for maternity, gynaecological and in- 


fectious cases, and has in all 200 beds. 


and treats about 2,500 patients annu- 
ally. 

The wards of the Hotel Dieu Hos- 
pital were thrown open to the stu- 
dents two years ago and the work 
there has greatly added to the clinical 
material and enriched the teaching of 
this, perhaps the most important, por- 





FENWICK OPERATING THEATRE. 
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building, the work being carried on by 
Dr. A. E. Ross. This laboratory has 
proved a valuable adjunct to the 
teaching in pharmacology. Chemistry 
is taken in the laboratories of Carru- 
thers (Science) Hall, and physics in 
the physical laboratories of the School, 
of Mining. The main clinical teach- 
ing is done in the wards and operat- 
ing rooms of the General Hospital. 
This Hospital has special departments 


tion of medical training, This Hos- 
pital treated over 1,400 patients last 
year and has 160 beds. 

Rockwood Hospital for the Insane 
with its 600 patients also affords much 
material for clinical teaching as well 
as study of mental disease. Weekly 
clinics are held there by the physicians 
in charge, who are members of the 
Clinical staff, 
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THE SPIRIT OF QUEEN'S. 


HE College song says in a some- 
what playful tone that “Queen's 
is quite unique.” There is some solid 
truth in the saying. She has what 
not very many universities on this 
continent can claim, a clear-cut in- 
dividuality. She impresses an un- 
mistakable common stamp upon her 
products. Her graduates can readily 
be known as hers, and not another's. 
There is a certain central life in her of 
a vigorous and well-marked type 
which is her own. 
It expresses itself in a good many 
various ways. Different observers 
are struck by different manifestations 


of it. Everyone notices for instance. 


that her under-graduates and alumni 
are greatly attached to her. They be- 
lieve in her to an extent which attains 
to quantitative statement in actual 
pecuniary sacrifice not equalled in the 
history of universities. From Chan- 
cellor to Freshman her constituents 
are a unit where she is concerned. 
They all have a feeling of personal 
ownership in her and take hold with 
energy when need arises. As Thucy- 
dides says of the Athenians, “Every 
man thinks the work is at a_ stick 
where he is not personally engaged” 
—just the opposite of the state of 
matters frequent in the academic 
world as in the rest of the world 
when “what is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business.” This active 
participation of each in the common 
effort of all goes closely with what 
others notice as remarkable in 
Queen’s, namely, the self-help and 
self-government so unusually devel- 
oped among her students. To a 
great extent they manage not only 
their own affairs but also what in 


most places would be regarded as 
most decidedly other people’s. The 
discipline of the university is largely 
in their hands. Of course the conse- 
quence is that nowhere is the discip- 
line better. Hence another note of 
Queen’s that finds general recognition 
—the excellent relations between stu- 
dents and professors known to be 
characteristic of her. There is no 
great gulf fixed. The don is hot so 
much im loco parentis as in loco fra- 
tris majoris and takes hints if he has 
any sense at all in manifold ways 
from the fratres minores. Queen's ae 
been a wonderful shaping mother of 
professors, as well as of undergra- 
duates. Many of them have owed to 
her the best part of their university 
education. Thus she is a school of 
the best democracy. Ivery man 
counts for what he really can strike. 
Solemn humbug is at a discount. 
Freedom is in the air and no one ex- 
pects awe-struck acceptance of his 
mere tpse dixits. Some find in 
(Queen's too what goes with all this, 
an unusual energy of the missionary 
spirit. Being “broad-based upon the 
people’s will,” she does not dwell in 
the windless isolation of any Olym- 
pian heights. She is a part of the 
common life of the country realizing 
vividly her responsibility to do some- 
thing effective towards touching that 
to fine issues. One way in which she 
does it is through the Queen’s Quar- 
terly. And indeed the peculiar in- 
tensity of life that marks her could 
scarcely be more palpably demonstra- 
ted on its highest side than by the fact 
that for twelve years without inter- 
ruption this truly first-class periodical 
has been issued steadily from a King- 
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ston printing press. Good judges say 
that there is nothing like it in this 
country. And it is steadily rising in 
quality. The last number has been 
pronounced by one who knows to be 
“quite upon the level of the great 
English Quarterlies.” 

Now all this is sufficiently diate: 
able, and all of it hangs together. 
But what is the root of it all? I think 
that was seized by Dr. Reichel, a mem- 
ber of the Mosely Commission. He 
found in Queen’s a type of “the best 
Scottish university traditions.” They 
were an embodiment of the great dis- 
tinctive principle of the Reformation, 
and especially of Presbyterianism— 
the unity of truth. Their aim was 
not to produce craftsmen but educa- 
ted men, men who lived and worked 
in the light of large ideas, who saw 
the whole in the part which they had 
chosen for their own special field of 
activity. They made the Arts Facul- 
ty, the organ of a general liberal cul- 
ture, the centre of the whole univers- 
ity. Partly in consequence of her 
traditions, partly of her poverty, part- 
ly of certain powerful personalities 
which have helped to shape her, 
Queen’s has been the banner-bearer 
of this principle in Canada. This is 
her distinctive quality, the very soul 
of her, from which all else springs, 
the energetic concentration with 
which she has realized and embodied 
the unity of truth. 

And—true to her Presbyterian tra- 
ditions—the sacredness and saving 
power of truth. Of all truth. Not 
merely of some specially labelled 
brand. Therefore she has always re- 
fused to draw a hard and fast line be- 
tween the sacred and the secular. 
Arts and Theology have always been 
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inseparable in Queen’s. Her profes- 
sors in Arts have always counted no 
less as professors in Theology. At 
the Alumni Conference they have al- 
ways contributed the greater part of 
the programme. And on the other 
hand her professors of Theology 
have a very decided influence in 
moulding the under-graduates in 
Arts. The Sunday afternoon ad- 
dresses given impartially from either 
side of the house reach all our stu- 
dents. So do the classes in the Eng- 
lish Bible which meet twice a week, 
These things are counted in Queen’s 
as a necessary part of general culture, 
and no subject of general culture is 
regarded as other than sacred. In 
one word then, the spirit of Queen’s 
may be described as a certain fearless 
and open-eyed reverence. That is 
why her students love and honour her 
and are ready to prove their faith by 
sacrifice, 





HOSPITAL TICKETS, 

By an arrangement with the man- 
agers of the Kingston General Hos- 
pital any registered student can secure 
for one dollar, a ticket entitling the 
holder, in case of sickness, to Hospi- 
tal attendance, including room and 
out-door treatment, during the full 
college session. By means of this ar- 
rangement, which is a sort of insur- 
ance, many students receive, with the 
exception of the attendance of a phy- 
sician, all other requisite attention in 
case of sickness or accident, which 
might otherwise cost them more than 
the average student can well afford to 
pay. No one who does not make use 
of his ticket grudges his dollar when 
he considers the benefit received by 
his less fortunate fellow-students. 
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ALUMNI CONFERENCE. 


HILE the General Assembly of 
1891 was in session in Kings- 
ton, a meeting of Queen’s Alumni was 
called, chiefly with a view of extend- 
ing the interest in the work of Dr. 
Smith, the College missionary, then 
labouring in the Province of Honan. 
At this meeting it was agreed to or- 
ganize a society which should form a 
bond of union between the older and 
the younger Alumni, and afford better 
opportunity of maintaining and in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Theo- 
logical department of Queen’s. The 
day following, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution for the 
new society. 

In October of the same year, the 
Society met, adopted the constitution 
prepared by the committee, and from 
the membership of this committee 
elected these officers :— 

President—Rev. D. J. Macdonnell. 

Vice-President—Rev. M. Macgilli- 
vray. 

Secretary—Rev. Alfred Gandier. 

The other members of the commit- 
te» were Messrs. Milligan, Cumber- 
land, James Ross, J. G. Stuart, and 
A. H. Scott. 

As stated in the constitution, the 
main objects of the Society were :— 

(1) To bring the Theological 
Alumni into closer relation with one 
another. ; 

(2) To secure increased interest in 
the Theological Department of 
Queen's in order to its more adequate 
maintenance. 

(3) To confer regarding all mat- 
ters affecting Theology and Theo- 
logical education. 

- The new society selected an Alum- 
nus of Queen’s from each Presbytery 


of the western section, who was to 
have special charge of the work of the 
society in his own Presbytery. A 
committee was named to consider the 
advisability of establishing a short 
course of lectures for the benefit of 
the Theological Alumni, and to take 
action, if necessary. On this com- 
mittee were Messrs. M. Macgillivray, 
John Hay, D. Ross, and D. Me- 
Tavish. Through their action the 
first annual meeting of the confer- 
ence was called in April, 1892. 

Already the membership had grown 
to thirty-one, and on April 27th there 
came in twenty new members. First 
among these was the Chancellor, Sir 
Sandford Fleming; next came Pro- 
fessor Macnaughton, and a number 
of students also enrolled themselves. 
That was a day of promise for the so- 
ciety. The committee brought in four 
main recommendations. (1) A course 
of lectures on Higher Criticism and 
the New Testament by the Principal. 
(2) A course of studies by Professor 
Watson on the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. (3) That sufficient time be 
allowed after each study to ask ques- 
tions, and have general discussion. 
(4) That those having charge of the 
courses of study prepare an outline of 
the course, recommend books for re- 
ference, and assign subjects for es- 
says. 

By arrangement of the committee, 
the First Alumni Conference met in 
the Senate Room on Feb. 7th, 1893. 
Principal Grant presided and opened 
a discussion on the general principles 
of Biblical Criticism. Prof. Watson 
conducted the discussion on “The 
Philosophy of Religion as Represent- 
ed in Luther and the Reformation,” 
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and essays were read on various 
phases of the subject by Messrs. Mil- 
ligan, Hay, Gandier and McTavish. 
Through the kindness of professors, 
members of the Conference attended 
lectures of special interest on various 


subjects both in Arts and Philosophy... 


At the annual business meeting which 
followed, after full discussion, this de- 
cision was arrived at, that it was “ad- 
visable and feasible to establish a per- 
manent lectureship in connection with 
the Conference.” 

Through the liberality of the Chan- 
cellor, what was advisable became ac- 
tual, and his letter to the Principal in 
this connection is well worth repro- 
ducing. He wrote from Ottawa, 
June 1st, 1898, as follows :— 

“In the last issue of the Journar I 
read selections from your annual re- 
port, with regard to the proposed lec- 
tureship in connection with the Con- 
ference of the Theological Alumni of 
Queen’s. They recalled to my mind 
the meeting at which I was present 
during Convocation week, on which 
occasion I was greatly struck with the 
spirit of those present and the reasons 
advanced to show that such a Lecture- 
ship would be beneficial. ‘There should 
be no delay in making a_ beginning, 
and I desire to express my willingness 
to contribute the sum necessary, for 
the next three years. As to the Lec- 
turer, it seems to me that no one 
could better fill the position than Dr. 
Watson, who did so much to make the 
first Conference a success.” 

The Conference of February, 
1894 was far in advance of the first 
of the series. In accordance with the 
provision made by the Chancellor, Dr. 
Watson gave a. course of lectures on 
Dante and Mediaeval Thought. De- 
tailed information as to the course of 


study was given, and members of the 
conference who had made prepara- 
tion were well rewarded for their in- 
dustry. In addition to following this 
course, the members present discussed 
Bruce’s Apologetics and Fairbairn’s 
Christ in Modern Theology. Profes- 
sor Dyde and Messrs. G. M. Milligan 
and D. J. MacDonnell took a promin- 
ent part in this Conference, and pa- 
pers were read by J. Sharp, J. A. Sin- 
clair, R. MacKay, J. J. Wright, and 
D. McTavish. 

There are many conferences held 
annually in Canada now, and without 
exception, they owe something to the 
late Principal Grant and his valuable 
committee. For the Queen’s confer- 
ence was the first of the kind to be 
held in Canada during the ordinary 
university session. And the Queen's 
conference began to shape its distinc- 


tive course when, through the gener- _ 


osity and public spirit of Chancellor 
Fleming, a Lectureship was establish- 
ed. The endowment of that Lecture- 
ship is assurance that every confer- 
ence held in Kingston will have an 
undoubted value and substance and 
colour of its own, while, because of 
their conditions conferences in other 
centres must be more limited in their 
range and more variable in their 
quality. 

The connection of the conference 
with the Arts Department of the uni- 
versity has been a distinct advantage 
to both. So early as 1893, it was re- 
marked that there was no reason in 
the nature of things why only Theo- 
logical Alumni should attend. What 
began as a Theological Alumni Con- 
ference is known now as an Alumni 
Conference, and is attended by stu- 
dents from all the faculties, and by 
many citizens of Kingston. The main 
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idea of the conference has come to be 
intellectual stimulation. The pre- 
scribed courses are studied before- 
hand, and the forerunners of 1893 and 
1894 have had many followers in 
their good example of essay writing 
on appointed subjects. 
Since 1894 there has been a steady 
development. The atmosphere was 
decidedly stimulating in the early 
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Milligan, who gave splendid service 
for many years. The chair is now 
occupied by Rev. Dr. McTavish of 
Toronto. All the presidents were 
charter members of the conference, 
and ‘have had a great deal to do with 
The confer- 
ence also owes much to the generous 
support of the professors in Divinity 
and in the Arts department. The 


its pronounced success. 





ASSAYING LABORATORY (John Carruthers Hall). 


years; it may not seem so enlivening 
now, but it is still absolutely free, and 
that freedom is another marked char- 
acteristic. The conference has not 
been given to frequent changes. The 
Chancellor’s Lectureship was held for 
several years by Dr. Watson, and then 
by Dean Dupuis, and the present Lec- 
turer is Prof, Shortt. The Presidents 
of the Society have been D. J. Mac- 
donnell, Dr. M. Macgillivray, and Dr. 





attendance at the last meeting of many 
ministers who had become 
of it during their college days was a 
proof of the enduring influence of the 
work then carried on. When the As- 
sembly of 1905 will meet in Kingston, 
there should be a gathering of the 
pioneers of 1891 along with their 
many successors, and then more may 
be told of the history of the Queen’s 
Alumni Conference. 


members 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


HE Royal Charter of Queen’s 
dates back to 1841. In 1836, 

steps were taken by the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, to found a col- 
lege at Kingston, Ontario, for the 
training of young men for the learned 
professions, including the work of the 
ministry. The heginnings, as usual 
with colleges, were small. The first 
classes with ten students were opened 
in March, 1842, with Dr. Liddell as 
Principal. Funds were provided, in 
part from grants from the Church of 
Scotland and from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, in part from the liberal sub- 
scriptions of friends of the young and 
growing University. Owing to the 
lack of good schools in the Province 
it was found necessary to establish a 
preparatory school in connection with 
the College. In spite of straightened 
circumstances and many obstacles, 
progress was steady, and financial 
difficulties were overcome by the 
energy and courage of Principal and 
friends. Three times have appeals 
been successfully made to the public 
for the Endowment Fund. The first 
campaign under Principal Snodgrass 
took place at a time of great depres- 
sion, and tided the College over a seri- 
ous crisis. A second appeal was made 
by his. successor, Principal Grant, in 
1878-79, with brilliant success, and in 
1881 a new building, an enlarged 
staff, and a great increase of students 
was the immediate result. Again in 
1887 an effort was successfully made 
to raise the sum of $250,000, which 
was called, in honour of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, the Queen’s Jubilee Fund. 
The twenty-five years of Dr, Grant’s 


principalship were marked by extraor- 
dinary growth and development on 
every side of college life. Himself a 
tireless worker and a born leader of 
men, he succeeded in infusing his own 


enthusiasm into all around him. At 


the time of the Federation of Colleges 
in Toronto, Queen's was urged to 
join, but the proposal was decidedly 
negatived by the friends of Queen’s 
and events have fully justified their 
decision. 

The Medical Faculty of Queen's 
was established in 1854. It was re- 
organized in 1865 as the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in 
affiliation with the University. In 1892 
the original status was resumed. The 
number of students last year enrolled 
was 216. Queen’s led the way, in 
Canada, in co-education. As early as 
1870, special classes in English and 
other subjects were formed for wo- 
men, but the academic career leading 
to a degree was not thrown open to 
them till 1878-79. In 1880 co-edu- 
cation was extended to the medical 
course, but in 1883 a separate Wo- 
men’s Medical College was opened 
and affiliated with Queen's. In 1894, 
similar facilities being offered in To- 
ronto and other places, this college 
Meanwhile the extension 
of (Queen's continued. 1891 saw. the 
opening of the Carruthers Science 
Hall and of the School of Mines, the 
latter under Government support, by 
whom the splendid building for Phy- 
sics and Geology has lately been add- 
ed. At the time of Principal Grant's 
death in 1892, three new buildings 
were rapidly approaching completion. 


was closed, 
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Since that time a magnificent Convo- 
cation Hall has been erected by the 
students and alumni to his memory. It 
is called the Grant Hall. The group 
of College buildings at present con- 
sists of two Arts Buildings, with the 
Grant Hall, the Engineering Build- 
ing, the Geology and Physics Build- 
ing, the Carruthers Science Hall and 
the Medical Building. 

The number of students registered 
last year, in all faculties, was about a 
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thousand. Each session tells of in- 
crease. The government of the stu- 
dent body is largely carried on by the 
Alma Mater Society, which was form- 
ed in 1859-60. It has its own officers 
(taken from the students) and regu- 
lar meetings, and has its official organ 
in the QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
published entirely by the students. 
The annual Alumni Conference brings 
many of the sons of Queen’s back for 
a week’s intercourse and renewal of 
old ties. 





The Library, which is in the main 
Arts Building, contains about forty 
thousand volumes, including many 
valuable donations and collections. 

There are Libraries also in the Sci- 
ence and Medical Buildings. 

The curriculum of the University 
includes the folowing courses :— 

The Arts Course, leading to the de- 
grees of B.A. and M.A., D.Sc., and 
Ph.D., which embraces Classical Lit- 
erature, Modern and Oriental Lan- 
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guages, English, History, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Political Science, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Assaying, Me- 
tallurgy, Botany and Animal Biology. 

The Law Course, leading to the 
degree of LL.B. 

The Theological Course, leading to 
the degree of B.D. 

The Medical Course, leading to the 
degree of M.D. and C.M. 

The Science Course, leading to the 
degree of B.Sc. and M.E. 
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GENERAL FEATURES OF QUEEN'S. 


CONSTITUTION. 

In the charters of many of the old 
world colleges it is written that they 
were founded for the “promotion of 
piety and learning,” and in like man- 
ner the Royal Charter of Queen’s 
University provides for “the estab- 
lishment of a College in connection 
with the Church of Scotland for the 
education of youth in the principles of 
the Christian religion and for their in- 
struction in the various branches of 
Science and Literature.’ It also 
goes on to say “that no religious test 
or qualification shall be required of or 
appointed for any persons admitted or 
matriculated as scholars within our 
said College,” and so from the begin- 
ning two thinys are affirmed for 
which Queen’s has always stood, 
Christianity and Catholicity. 

It was to meet the pressing need of 
preachers and teachers for Canada 
that the College at Kingston was 
founded. The matter had already 
engaged the attention of Scottish 
churchmen in the province for some 
years when in 1835 a pastoral was is- 
sued by the Moderator of the Synod, 
the Rev. Dr. McGill, in which the 
scheme of the university is outlined 
thus :— 

“Following the Universities of our 
native land as a model, we shall take 
up the pupil at the farthest point to 
which the district and Grammar 
school has conducted him, and intro- 
duce him to those higher studies, that 
may qualify him for public and pro- 
fessional avocations. For this pur- 
pose we contemplate having sepa- 
rate chairs in the FACULTY OF ARTS 
for the Latin and Greek languages, 
for T.ogic and Belles Lettres, for Na- 


tural Philosophy and Mathematics, 
for Metaphysics, Ethics, and Political 
Economy; and in the FAcuLTy OF 
THEOLOGY a chair of Divinity, of 
Ecclesiastical History and Govern- 
ment, and of Oriental and Biblical 
Literature. It may not be practicable 
for some years to carry this plan fully 
out with a separate professor for each 
of these departments. But with four 
professors and other assistants, it is 
believed, such a distribution of these 
branches may he made, as shall secure 
to the student a competent instruction 
in each. As our funds increase and 
the number of pupils may require, 
new professorships will be instituted, 
and greater facilities afforded by 
greater division of labor,” 

The first American colleges were 
the spiritual children of those of the 
old world and so it was with Queen’s. 
The Scottish universities furnished 
the pattern. They were national in- 
stitutions, each having its theological 
faculty connected with — the national 
chureh, and the men who founded 
Queen's had the spirit of their fathers, 
and regarded “piety and learning” as 
inseparable elements in the education 
of youth; historically it had been so, 
and they knew no. other way. The 
novelty of learning dissociated from 


‘religion had not occurred to their 


minds. At the same time the college 
must be free and open to the whole 
people. Such was the character of 
the university known to the Scottish 
mind, and it was naturally reproduced 
in Queen's. The first professors 
were men trained in the Scottish uni- 
versities, they knew only the national 
type of institution, and they could 
mould the infant college only in that 


Me 
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way. You could not associate the 
names of Campbell, Cook, George or 
Williamson, much less of Grant, with 
a spirit less than national in its 
breadth and catholicity, and the insti- 
tution so founded must needs grow 
up national in its character as the 
acorn must grow to be an oak, and 
you can in no wise convert it into a 
Lombardy poplar. 

The Royal Charter provided a 
Board of Trustees, twelve ministers 
and fifteen laymen, to “make Statutes 
and Ordinances touching and con- 
cerning the good government of the 
said College, and also touching and 
concerning any other matter or thing 
which to them shall seem necessary 
for the well-being and advancement 
of the said College,” but statutes, &c., 
affecting the Theological faculty are 
to be approved by the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The clerical members of this board 
were chosen by the Synod and the lay- 
men were selected by the board from 
nominees sent in by congregations 
throughout the church. This con- 
tinued until 1874 when the union of 
the Presbyterian churches of Canada 
took place. One branch of the church 
being then unwilling to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of a university, the 
Trustees provided for by the charter 
have ‘been since that time elected by 
the board itself. The first expansion 
of the constitution came in 1874 when 
the University Council was instituted 
by the wisdom and sagacity of Prin- 
cipal Snodgrass and Professor Mac- 
Kerras to give the graduates a voice 
in College Councils. It has fully jus- 
tified their faith, in it. Professors and 
trustees meet an equal number of 
graduates chosen to represent the 
whole body and they take counsel to- 


gether. No step forward for the past 
thirty years, whether it was endow- 
ment or the organizing of a new fac- 
ulty, or the erection of a new chair, 
has been counted foreign to the Uni- 
versity Council. 

In the year 1885 legislation was ob- 
tained giving it power to clect five 
members of the Board of Trustees 
who are chosen irrespective of creed. 
The graduates have thus a direct par- 
ticipation in the government of the 
university and the relation between 
them and their Alma Mater has there- 
by become more living and active. 
The results of this broadening of our 
constitution have been so satisfactory 
that the General Assembly now has 
said that they “would approve of ar- 
rangements being made whereby the 
graduates may be given, through the 
Council, a larger representation on 
the Board of Trustees.” And _ this 
will now be duly provided. But the 
University proper, which is the com- 
munity of teachers and scholars gath- 
ered in the college halls, is practical- 
ly a self-governing republic; the stu- 
dents govern themselves and the pro- 
fessors follow their good example, or 
skirmish ahead of the line, whilst the 
Principal is king and servant of all. 


EXTRA-MURAL STUDENTS. 
Iextra-mural students have been 
permitted to take the course in 
Queen’s for sixteen years, and the in- 
creasing popularity of this method 
shows that it supplies an important 
need. It is not always possible for 
young men and women to attend the 
classes in the University. Especially is 
this true of teachers in our public 
schools who are compelled to earn 
their own living. Qn the other hand 
it wil not be denied that the aim of a 
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University should be to act as directly 
as possible upon all members of the 
community. It was mainly this con- 
sideration which led Queen’s to pro- 
vide instruction for extra-mural stu- 
dents in Pass and Honours, leading to 
the degrees of B.A. and M.A. Exami- 
nations for these students were insti- 
tuted for the first time in Session 
1888-9. It was soon found, however, 
that the candidates for these examina- 
tions were heavily handicapped from 
the fact that they had to carry on their 
studies without any aid from qualified 
teachers. Hence in a few years the 
Senate decided to offer Tutorial as- 
sistance in the work prescribed. Since 
that time regular exercises and essays 
have been prescribed covering the 
work of the various subjects, and these 
have been carefully examined and 
correctd by the tutors under the direc- 
tion and with the assistance of the 
various Professors. The result of 
this experiment in University exten- 
sion has on the whole been highly 
satisfactory. No candidate is allowed 
to register as an extra-mural student 
until he has satisfied the Senate of his 
inability to enter the University as an 
intra-mural student. It is not only 
those who are engaged in the active 
work of life—namely, public school 
teachers, but also in some cases, cler- 
gymen and business men—to whom 
the privileges of the extra-mural stu- 
dent are extended. All extra-mural 
students who are candidates for a de- 
gree must, before being registered, 
pass the ordinary matriculation ex- 
amination or an examination accepted 
by the Senate as cquivalent. When 
that examination has been passed they 
must then register and pay the regis- 
tration fee of ten dolars ($10) and 
the tutorial fecs of the classes,—in 


which they propose to study,—before 
October first. The Registrar then 
sends their registration cards and for- 
wards to them cards in the subjects 
upon which they propose to be exam- 
ined the following April or Septem- 
ber. The essays and exercises in the 
different classes are compulsory, 
their object being to supply as far as 
may be the training which the intra- 
mural student obtains from actual at- 
tendance upon classes. A list of cen- 
tres where extra-mural examinations 
are held is supplied by the Registrar, 
and if for special reasons a candidate 
is unable to write at one of these, a 
new centre may be established on pay- 
ment of a fee of five dollars ($5). In 
all cases the examination fee must be 
paid in advance by the candidates and 
in addition a fee of one dollar ($1) 
for each local half-day examination 
by students writing away from the 
University, 

A glance at the figures in the fol- 
lowing table will show what a re- 
markable increase in the number of 
extra-mural students has taken place 
since the institution of the courses : 


NCMBERS OF EXTRA MURAL STUDENTS, 
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A great many extra-mural students 
register at the new year, so that 1904 
will probably register nearly 200 by 
the spring. 
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By agreement with the education 
department of Ontario courses for 
Specialists have been established, by 
means of which candidates who obtain 
the degree of M.A. or B.A. receive 
the non-professional qualification of 
Specialist. No one is entitled to this 
qualification who does not take the 
rank of M.A., or failing that the de- 
gree of B.A. with second-class hon- 
ors (66%) in one of the specified 
courses. Extra-mural students may 
in this way obtain a Specialist’s certi- 
ficate, but under the new regulations 
of the Education Department they 
must attend classes in the university 
for not less than two full sessions. It 
is possible that this demand may to 
some extent decrease the number of 
extra-mural students, but, considering 
the great advantage which is sure to 
result to them from direct contact 
with the professors of the university 


and fellow-students it may fairly be. 


contended that the regulation is wise 
and justifiable. 





THE WOMEN STUDENTS. 


In Canada Queen’s University was 
quite in the van of educational pro- 
gress with the Old Country, and 
ahead of her in liberality. Ladies 
had occasionally attended Dr. Mur- 
ray’s classes as far back as 1870, but, 
as the Domesday Book records, it was 
not till “carly in the session of 1878-9 
that the authorities of Queen’s an- 
nounced that the advantages of the 
university course would henceforth 
be thrown open to women.” This 
meant access to all the educational 
privileges enjoyed by the men stu- 


dents. The first regular student to 
apply matriculated in medicine in 
1879. Two others matriculated in 


medicine and one in Arts in 1880, and 
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a fifth entered in Arts with honour 
matriculation in 1881; so that the first 
class of five ladies graduated in 1884. 
The number of regularly matriculated 
women students entering for degrees 
has steadily increased, until now there 
are one hundred and thirty-seven 


"registered lady students, one hundred 


and ten of whom are in attendance, 
and the remainder studying extra- 
murally. 

In 1881 the Senate of Toronto Uni- 
versity refused to allow women to at- 
tend lectures in the College, though 
they permitted them to take the first- 
year work extra-murally and pass the 
year examinations. On an appeal to 
the Legislature in 1883 the doors of 
Varsity were opened to women with 
all the privileges, and since then 
ladies have attended in increasing 
numbers, 

The women students have from the 
first taken a high average standing in 
classes. In several departments they 
have been repeatedly sessional tutors, 
particularly in Moderns and History. 
The great majority of the women stu- 
dents take Moderns, History and 
English and Literature, partly owing 
to a natural liking, and partly because 
in these subjects there is the best pros- 
pect of securing a position in high 
schools or ladies’ colleges after gra- 
duation, 

When women first became register- 
ed students there were in the college 
only two societies, the Alma Mater 
and the Y.M.C.A. There were also 
but two yearly social functions, the 
conversazione and the medical dinner! 
The passing to and fro of women stu- 
dents in the university halls was at 
first such a novel phase that there was 
little or no association between the 
men and women students. Later the 
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year meetings, At Homes, Freshmen’s 
Receptions, Conversaziones and the 
like, have changed all that. 

The women students in the first 
years formed a Sunday Bible class, 
which at one time was conducted by 
the late Rev. Prof. Mowat and some- 
times by the late Rev. Dr. Bell. This 
became the Y.W.C.A. of Queen’s, In 
a few years a society to take charge 
of the general interests of the women 
students was formed, and was named 
the Levana Society. These two so- 
cieties are still flourishing and give a 
very desirable part of the training re- 
ceived in the University. The women 
students are now also members of the 
Alma Mater Society. 

It is difficult for those now in full 
possession of the privilegés. of uni- 
versity education to realize the cost 
and time of its evolution. I think it 
was Napoleon who said, “Let me edu- 
cate the mothers of a nation and the 
rest may look after itself.” Some be- 
lieved that to educate women was one 
great means of developing the race; 
others saw in it simple justice. But 
there were many who saw in the pro- 
posal only an upsetting of established 
law and order. As one writer in the 
Quarterly Review put it, at the time 
of the establishment of Girton Col- 
lege, “There is no doubt that this sort 
of woman will not be popular with 
men.” He goes on to say that this 
new college might have his approval 
if the students were taught to sew, 


teach, keep house, read aloud, make - 


their own dresses and be helpful at 
mission working parties. Indeed it 
had often been said that women edu- 
cated at college would not be able to 
get husbands. Nowadays the same 
Style of critics claim that college wo- 
men are not inclined to marry. It is 


sometimes argued that because a cer- 
tain percentage of women graduates 
have not married, the higher education 
of women is against the best interests 
of the race. Probably if the same in- 
vestigation were applied to any other 
set or class of women as large a per 
cent. would be found unmarried. This 
would certainly be the case in Britain. 
There is at least one thing we may ex- 
pect of college women, that as 
a rule they will not ‘be driven into that 
last refuge of helplessness—marrying 
for a home. 

It is noticeable in our country that 
the average age of matriculants 
among girls is lower than in the Old 
Country. Whether this is due to our 
educational methods, or whatever the 
real cause, it is perhaps to be regret- 
ted. It may be deemed advisable 
some day to set an age limit for enter- 
ing the university. The spirit of the 
university—that spirit of freedom 
which in mature minds begets the 
feeling of responsibility—cannot be 
put on like a gown when a young girl 
steps from the high school, where 
she has been under many rules and re- 
straints, into the university. The 
frivolous student, if a man, is readily 
overlooked, ‘but not if a woman. Every 
college woman must live up to the ex- 
pected level or all her associates are 
apt to suffer. Again, im the case of 
the men students, there are always 
sufficiently large numbers of seniors 
who, with the weight that seniority 
gives and the established machinery 
of the college courts, can suppress the 
objectionable. The difficulty is much 
greater for the senior women students 
since they have not yet the machinery 
or the traditions. There is no doubt, 
however, that the women in the uni- 
versity are proving themselves equal 
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to the shaping of their college life in- 
to that steadily-increasing good thing 
to which so many have been looking 
forward through the last quarter of a 
century. 





THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERVICES. 


Queen’s University claims that it 
has always sought to manifest a 
broad unsectarian spirit, that it has 
welcomed real help from all quarters 
and has endeavoured to minister to 
the needs of all classes; but this is 
quite consistent with a frank and cor- 
dial recognition of the supremacy of 
true religion and the beauty of united 
reverent worship. The services held 
in Convocation Hall on Sunday after- 
noons are one of the symbols of this 
two-fold view, one of the forms and 
occasions through which we recog- 
nize, in a special manner, that our 
service to God and our ministry to 
men are two sides of the same life. 

These services have been held dur- 
ing many years, and, so far as the ad- 
dresses are concerned, have assumed 
a variety of forms; the Principal has 
reviewed the life of the university 
and set forth, in inspiring tones, the 
high aspirations which should stir the 
soul of every thoughtful student; a 
professor of philosophy has stated in 
clear, calm language the unity of life 
and the all-pervading power of that 
intelligence which gives meaning to 
all arts and science; the representa- 
tive of another important department 
has shown that the literature of a 
people, in reflecting its life, indicates 
the spiritual dangers by which it is 
threatened and the nobler ideals 
which are seeking expression amid 
the chaos of opposing interests and 
conflicting passions; or it may be that 
the speaker was a minister who de- 
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livered a sermon making a special ap- 
peal to young men and keeping close 
to the central theme, the love of God 
manifested in Jesus Christ. Thus it 
can be seen that in the course of years 
there has been great variety in the 


_ subjects treated, and in the character 


and occupation of the men who have 
occupied the platform. The whole 
body of students has had opportuni- 
ties of listening to words of counsel 
from professors whom they did not 
meet in the course of their regular 
studies, or from distinguished stran- 
gers, men who had made their mark in 
church work or university life. In 
the opening year of the present cen- 
tury a continuous course was given 
reviewing the progress and presenting 
the outlook in all the important de- 
partments of knowledge; advances in 
surgical science as well as contribu- 
tions to biblical criticism were wel- 
comed as part of God’s great varied 
and evergrowing gift to the human 
race. Some people may think that 
such a course is suitable for Sunday 
afternoon if it does not come oftener 
than once in a century. As there is 
now no space to discuss that point one 
need simply say that we find sugges- 
ted by it an important part of our 
task, namely, to bridge the gulf that 
often exists between the “sacred” and 
the “secular” by showing that the pur- 
suit of truth in every sphere is a 
sacred occupation demanding honest 
work in a reverent spirit. 

There is no need for us to enter in- 
to competition with Churches and 
Christian associations of various 
kinds; a few vigorous services at the 
beginning and close of each session 
will serve the real purpose of showing 
our sympathy with Christian worship 
and the unity of purpose which lies 
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behind our varied work. But if they 
were ever needed for that purpose the 
need is greater than ever now,—when 
the number of ‘students is larger and 
we carry on our work in different 
buildings. Surely it is good for Sci- 
ence and Arts, Theology and Medi- 
cine to meet together, acknowledging 
that the Lord is the maker of them all. 
Queen’s is scarcely likely to turn out 
“goody” men, but woe to her if she 
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and praise together may seem to some 
of us a light thing, but it may be made 
a symbol of that “communion of 
saints” for which the noblest souls 
have longed so earnestly. Let the 
students, then, remember that these 
services are for them and that through 
their support and sympathy this may 
become, even more than in the past, 
an hour of worship that inspires and 
purifies. 





STAMP MILL AND DRILLS (Mining Laboratory), 


does not send forth good men in the 
strong, broad sense. All her noblest 
traditions and most precious privileges 
would rise up in judgment against 
her. If a university is not in its own 
small way “a power making for 
righteousness,” then it is unworthy of 
the battles that have been fought and 
the sacrifices that have been made for 
it. An occasional hour for prayer 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, 

A very important organ through 
which the higher intellectual life of 
the university seeks expression is the 
Queen’s Quarterly. How important 
even those familiar with the excellence 
of its contents scarcely realize. The 
Quarterly was the first magazine of 
its kind in Canada, but inspired by its 
example and success, similar publica- 
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tions have since appeared at several 
university [established in 
1893, and therefore now in its twelfth 
year, the Quarterly has already enter- 
ed upon the second stage of its devel- 
opment. Its founders intended it to 


centres. 


be merely the general literary organ . 


for Queen's University and its con- 
stituency. T'rom the beginning in- 
deed the attempt, however modest, to 
provide a vehicle for free and fearless 
discussion, and the apparition, so rare 
in Canada, of disinterested criticism, 
was bound to attract outside atten- 
tion, but to Mr. Harpell, the present 
business manager, at once a Univers- 
ity graduate anda keen manof affairs, 
is principally due the credit of seeing 
and seizing the possibility of making 
the Quarterly more widely influential. 
His reorganization was affected two 
years ago. The size of the magazine 
was almost doubled. — [llustrations 
were introduced. Its pages were 
opened to writers on matters less 
purely academic in character—articles 
on Canadian industries and practical 
affairs not more remarkable for their 
information than for their clear and 
vigorous expression which is itself 
style. Fhe literary management was 
placed in the hands of an editorial 
committee of four chosen from a 
larger advisory body representing the 
principal Colleges and Universities of 
the country. The result has been a 
remarkable increase in the list of sub- 
scribers. 

In becoming popular the Quarterly 
has by no means ceased to be scholar- 
ly, as a glance at the list of contribu- 
tors to the October number will show. 
When men like Edward Caird, master 
of Balliol, who rarely contributes to a 
trans-Atlantic publication, do not dis- 
dain to become contributors, there 
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need be no fear of the Quarterly’s 
standing among men of taste and 
scholarship. From the first indeed 
the Quarterly has been fortunate in its 
writers and in the general excellence 
of their quite gratuitous contributions. 
Many of its articles, particularly its 
able and disinterested comments on 
current events, have given rise to a 
demand which the original issue 
was inadequate to supply, and which 
could be met only by offprints. In its 
present happy combination of high 
standard and comparative popularity 
the Quarterly promises well for the 
future action of university thought 
and culture on national life. 


QUEEN’S MEDICAL QUARTERLY. 

Queen’s Medical Quarterly is own- 
ed and published by the medical fac- 
ulty and is sent gratuitously to every 
member of the profession in Eastern 
Ontario, to medical graduates every- 
where, and to all undergraduates in 
the faculty. It publishes only origin- 
al articles, 

lor seven years it was known as 
the Aimgston Medical Quarterly, pub- 
lished by a committee consisting of 
Drs. Anglin, Garrett, Mundell, Wood, 
Ryan, W. T. Connell, and J. C. Con- 
nell, with Dr. Herald as editor-in- 
chief. 

Most of the articles were written by 
members of this committee, and it 
was financed by these gentlemen out 
of their own pockets. 

In October, 1903, with the begin- 
ning of Vol. VIII, the faculty took 
possession of it in consideration of its 
value as a legitimate advertising 
medium and as a means of communi- 
cating with the profession, especially 
with the medical graduates. It is not 
as pretentious as Queen’s Quarterly 
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but it is trying to do for the medical 
faculty what its relative is doing for 
the rest of the tuniversity. Its edi- 
torials have frequently been devoted 
to discussing the medical legislation 
of the Province and ot the Dominion, 
and generally to good purpose. 

The committee in charge at present 
is Drs. Garrett, Herald, J. C. Connell, 
W. T. Connell, and Williamson, with 
Dr. Richardson as managing editor. 

Contributions are gladly received 
from members of the profession and 
any name will be placed on the mail- 
ing list. 

Its circulation at present is twelve 
hundred copies. 
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The JournaL is published en- 
tirely by the students themselves. 
Both the editing and financing are 
done by regularly registered students. 
Every member of the editorial staff 
gives his services without remunera- 
tion, and, as yet, without recognition 
by the Senate. 

The purpose of the JouRNAL is to 
supply the students in the various 
faculties with information regarding 
the student life in the different de- 
partments and to keep the whole stu- 
dent body in touch with the life of 
every part. To accomplish this end 
some common, unifying medium is 
absolutely essential in a university of 
the magnitude of Queen’s. Where 
students are separated in class-rooms 
and buildings, it is highly important 
to everyone to touch the life of all de- 
partments; on the one hand to rub off 
the rough angles of mere practical 
utility with a little of the leaven of 
idealism, or on the other hand, to 
crystallize the lofty ideals of literature 
and philosophy into something tang- 
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ible and serviceable, by an occasional 
reminder from practical science. Be- 
sides this, Tne JourNnaL seeks to 
meet to some extent the needs of the 
outside reader. About half of our 
subscribers are graduates. Alumni 
and friends of the College find that 
THE JouRNAL enables them to keep in 
touch with the changing life and pro- 
gress of the University as nothing 
else can do. Many of our graduates 
have continued their subscriptions for 
upwards of twenty years and are most 
enthusiastic in their praises of Tur 
JOURNAL. 

We have been told, through the 
columns of some of our worthy con- 
temporaries, that QUEEN’S JOURNAL 
ranks high among college publica- 
tions. Our aim has been to issue a 
first-class college paper. Our idea 
of college journalism differs, it is 
true, from that of many of our con- 
temporaries, yet our publication 
serves our purpose so efficiently that 
we have deemed it unwise to alter its 
character. THE JouRNAL is issued 
fortnightly during the college year 
and consists of 12 numbers. It was 
first published in 1872. The growth of 
THE JouRNAL has in its own way kept 
pace with the expansion of the Uni- 
versity and now greatly exceeds in 
size and cost the publication of thirty 
years ago. Last year the total cost of 
publishing THe JOURNAL was $1,616, 
and it will doubtless reach a similar 
figure this year. Advertisements are 
yearly becoming easier to obtain as 
business men see that is it a splendid 
medium by which to reach a certain 
class of very valuable custom. The 
wide-awake business man builds for 
to-morrow as well as-for to-day; and 
he knows that the students of to-day 
are going to be purchasers to-morrow. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS AND METHODS 
OF GOVERNMENT, 

The student organizations of 
Queen’s are not just like those of 
any other university and perhaps 
in no university do such organiza- 
tions play a more important part in 


creating and preserving a healthy, 


hearty college spirit. Of the exist- 
ence of such spirit there can be no 
denial, and the question is asked again 
and again, “What makes these 
Queen’s people so enthusiastic about 
their College ?” 

A partial answer may be found in 
the existence and workings of 
Queen’s most important students’ or- 
ganization, the Alma Mater Society. 
This includes in its membership all 
students of the university, both men 
and women, undergraduates and post- 
graduates, whether in Arts, Science, 
Medicine, Theology, Law or Mining. 
It is the official organization of the 
students and serves as the medium of 
communication between them and the 
Senate. At its meetings, which are 
held every Saturday evening, is trans- 
acted all the business that concerns 
the general interests of the student 
body; correct parliamentary proced- 
ure is most rigidly insisted on and the 
training men receive in such matters 
is of no mean order. 

But the Alma Mater Society serves 
a more important end. Modern. edu- 
cation seems to necessitate specializa- 
tion, and a danger of specialization is 
that a man may lose sympathy with 
all those not engaged in his particular 
line of work. But in Queen’s this 
danger is rendered less serious by the 
existence of the one central student 
organization. In its meetings men 
from every faculty meet and debate 
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freely. So there is engendered a feel- 
ing of mutual respect, sympathy and 
toleration, and it is safe to say that no 
true “Alma Materist” can be a mere 
natrow specialist. In no small mea- 
sure the unity of college life at 
Queen’s may be ascribed to this 
cause. 

Appointed and controlled by the 
Alma Mater Society are the Athletic 
Committee, the Queen’s University 
Journal Staff, the Musical Committec 
and the Debate Committee, the sever- 
al duties of which bodies are indicated 
by their names. 

But in addition to matters of gen- 
eral interest there are necessarily af- 
fairs that pertain more particularly to 
each faculty. So there have come in- 
to existence the Aesculapian, Engi- 
neering and Arts Societies. These 
meet regularly and transact the neces- 
Sary business, though they never in 
any sense appear as rivals to the one 
central society. 

Perhaps the chief interest of these 
secondary societies lies in the fact that 
each has its own concursus or court 
for the trial of offenders against law 
and order. The childish custom of 
“hazing” has long since vanished 
from Queen’s,—on the contrary the 
Freshmen are warmly welcomed and 
introduced to their fellow-students 
and to their professors at the annual 
Freshmen’s Reception, held under the 
auspices of the Y.M.C.As. and Y.W. 
C.A.—and every man, whether Fresh- 
man or Senior, is treated with respect 
so long as he proves himself worthy 
of such treatment. But occasionally 
some one appears who fails to com- 
port himself with the dignity that 
might be expected from a college 
man, and for such cases the students 
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have special organizations, the con- 
cursuses (if the word may be allow- 
ed), which have the moral support 
of, and official recognition by, the 
Senate of the university. These con- 
cursuses consist of judges, attorneys, 
constables, etc., and though an ele- 
ment of the burlesque enters in, and 
though the punishments inflicted are 
usually—though not always—merely 
nominal fines, yet the disgrace of be- 
ing “courted” is such as to prove an 
efficient restraint. 

Another phase of college life is 
ministered to by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the univers- 
ity. These organizations in Arts and 
Science, and in Medicine, include in 
their membership many, perhaps al- 
most all, of the strongest men of the 
various faculties. More than one 
student remembers gratefully the 
night when, a stranger in a strange 
city, he found himself met at the rail- 
way depot by the red-badged com- 
mitteeman who was there to welcome 
him and give him directions and as- 
sistance. The meetings are held in 
the college every I*riday, the discus- 
sions are always vigorous and stimu- 
lating, and the attendance is perhaps 
not excelled in any college Y.M.C.A. 
in America, 

Other organizations are the Queen's 
University Missionary Society, the 
Philosophical Society, the Dramatic 
Club, the Political Science and Debat- 
ing Club, the Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs, as well as the athletic clubs con- 
trolled by the A.M.S., viz., the Rugby 
!ootball, Association [ootball, Hoc- 
key, Tennis, Basketball and Track 
Clubs. But these there is not space 
to describe and their names must sug- 
gest the functions they perform. 
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On the third floor of the Kingston 
Building is a cozy, cheerful retreat 
known as the Levana Room, where 
the college girl may spend a pleasant 
hour in study, in reading the maga- 
zines or papers, or in delicious idling. 
Its pretty furnishings blend with the 
soft green tinting of the walls, and 
each year adds something to our store 


of pictures and statuary. 


The object of the Levana Society is 
to bring the women students of the 
university more closely into touch 
with one another, and to develop their 
literary and aesthetic tastes. Its 
principles guide them over the shoals 
of mere mechanical learning and past 
the sharp rocks of giddy pleasure. It 
meets once every two weeks and en- 
joys considerable variety in its pro- 
grammes. Now a social evening is 
spent, again a debate is arranged, a 
paperis read,or even amateur theatri- 
cals attempted. Occasionally some 
of the professors give talks on art or 
literature. 

The girls’ Glee Club is under the 
direction of the Levana Society and 
affords an excellent opportunity to 
develop latent vocal power. Although 
but recently organized it is in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

The Gymnasium classes have now 
been carried on for a year with mark- 
ed enthusiasm. The games of basket 
ball are interesting and entered upon 
with spirit. 

The Y.W.C.A. is another very im- 
portant society to the Queen’s girl, 
and it is pleasing to notice that the 
two main organizations are not alien 
to one another in spirit, but on the 
contrary, are mutually helpful. The 
same girls who are prominent in pro- 
moting the welfare of the Levana are 
generally to be found on the list of ac- 
tive members of the Y.W.C.A. 
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WANTED—-A GYMNASIUM, 


The vicissitudes in the life of “the 
gymnasium” have been so dishearten- 
ing that it would have ceased to exist 
long ago if its existence, even in a 
languid state, had not been essential 
to the students. 


In the eighties Mr. W. Rankin, a 


man of zeal and great executive abil- 


ity, came to the University, and after | 


some difficulty succeeded in uniting, 
under the control of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Alma Mater Society, 
the various sports indulged in by the 
students. The gymnasium fell under 
a special committee also appointed by 
the Alma Mater Society. The change 
wrought was most beneficial as it gave 
continuity to the efforts of the stu- 
dents, whereas under the old system 
each year found a fresh committee in 
charge that knew little or nothing of 
what its predecessor had done or 
planned. 

The gymnasium, as I first remem- 
ber it, was in the basement of the then 
Arts building, equipped with such 
simple apparatus as the limited funds 
of the students permitted. The next 
home of what little apparatus re- 
mained was in a large room at the 
rear of the medical building adjacent 
to the dissecting room, a place totally 
unsuited for a gymnasium. University 
expansion and the unsuitability of the 
place made another change necessary 
and this time the attic of the Carru- 
thers Hall was the new place of abode. 
The jarring incidental to the boister- 
ous gymnasium work of the students 
was more than the ceilings below and 
the nerves of the professors could 
stand, and once more the gymnasium 
was without a home. About this time 
Principal Grant conceived the idea of 
combining in one building a work- 
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shop for the School of Science and a 
Gymnasium. His intention was to 
use the basement of the building for 
baths, lockers for the football and 
hockey teams and the general heating 
of the building. The first floor was 
to be given over to the work-shop, and 
the third floor was to be available for 
a gymnasium. It is a large house 
that will hold two families happily, 
and in this case the rule had no excep- 
tion. The students in the work-shop 
complained of the intolerable noise 
and jarring, those using the gymnasi- 
um of the lack of freedom in the en- 
joyment of what they considered 
their own property. That part of the 
building given over to a gymnasium 
was not suitable for the purpose for 
which it was constructed. The great 
development of indoor games, such as 
basket-ball, tennis, babminton, &c., 
necessitated a building of more lofty 
proportions. As a gymnasium in the 
narrow sense of the word it would 
have been quite satisfactory, but in 
comparison with the gymnasium of 
the city Y.M.C.A. it aroused only dis- 
content. This, however, was not of 
long duration, for again university 
expansion converted the entire gym- 
nasium into a work-shop, 

As a portion of the money that was 
subscribed for the building had been 
given on the understanding that it 
was to be a gymnasium for the stu- 
dents as well as a work-shop, Princi- 
pal Grant saw the necessity of divid- 
ing the amount that had been sub- 
scribed and placed $1,000 or there- 
abouts in the hands of the treasurer to 
form the nucleus of a new gymnasium 
fund. Ata meeting of the University 
Council a committee was appointed to 
secure further funds, the idea being 
to raise $1,000 in Kingston and to ap- 
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peal to the other friends of the uni- 
versity for further assistance. After 
considerable effort a fund of some 
$3,000, including the original $1,000, 
has been acquired, but the great en- 
largement of the university in the 
Past ten years makes it inadequate, 
except as a beginning, for the con- 
struction and equipment of a building 
Suitable to the needs of the students. 
Such a building should have baths of 
all descriptions in the basement, and, 
if the funds would allow, a swim- 
ming pool. On the main floor should 
be rooms for students’ meetings, read- 
ing rooms, &c., such rooms as would, 
for example, make it the general ga- 
thering place, and the gymnasium 
proper. A building with this accom- 
modation should measure, let us say, 
50x80 feet, and be sufficiently lofty to 
permit of all indoor games being play- 
ed, and the construction of a running 
track around the wall, and trapeze, 
ladders and other overhead gymnasi- 
um apparatus. There is no use in do- 
ing things by halves, better far get a 
substantial building of sufficient size 
and of moderate equipment, leaving 
to future students the responsibility of 
improving and adding to the equip- 
ment, than at the beginning have a 
small and shabby building perfectly 
equipped. 

Some may say that a gymnasium is 
not a requirement of college life, that 
by walking and outdoor sports all the 
exercise necessary may be obtained by 
the students. These must forget that 
of the large number of students now 
at the university comparatively few 
are able to take part in the football or 
hockey practices, and it is with defer- 
ence submitted that the benefits to the 
health and physique of the students 
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obtained at the Military College and 
other colleges where they have gym- 
nasiums justify attention to this side 
of student life. This is much more 
necessary in the case of the girls in at- 
tendance at the university who are 
debarred from participating in the 
more active sports of student life, but 
who could and would, by the setting 
aside of the gymnasiuin for certain 
hours on certain days for their classes, 
receive incalculable benefit. 

From the point of view of the mem- 
bers of our football, hockey and track 
teams, the erection of a gymnasium. is 
imperatively demanded, if Queen’s is 
to maintain her position in College 
athletics. McGill and Varsity: have 
each its gymnasium, and it is surpris- 
ing that Queen’s, with the little train- 
ing of her teams, does so exceedingly 
well in competition with teams from 
these colleges. What would she do 
if proper gymnasium facilities were 
available? 

At least $7,000 is needed to do the 
work properly. This amount should 
easily be raised if a few of our well- 
to-do graduates would lend their as- 
sistance, and from the enthusiastic 
support given towards the erection of 
Grant Hall it seems probable that in a 
short time the college campus will be 
graced by a gymnasium that will do 
credit to the University. The matter 
cannot rest much longer in abeyance, 
and it is to be hoped that the gradu- 
ates, who have succeeded in accumu- 
lating somewhat of this world’s goods 
and who, in their college days, felt 
the want of a gymnasium, will by 
their assistance give the scheme their 
hearty support. “He who gives 
quickly gives twice” was a motto of 
the late Principal. 





‘(Atorenquie asva ayi dn Suryool]) TTVH LNVUD AO UAOIMALNI 
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QUEEN’S AND THE TEACHING PRO- 
FESSION, 

Queen’s has never forgotten that 
she has a duty to perform to the 
teachers of the country, as she has to 
the lawyers, doctors, ministers and 
engineers. The teachers’ Junior 
Leaving examination has for years 
been accepted as the equivalent of ma- 
triculation for all subjects common to 
the two examinations. At the pres- 
ent moment special arrangements are 
being made to encourage the teacher, 
holding the Junior Leaving certificate, 
to look forward to a university de- 
gree, Moreover, advanced courses are 
laid down which conduct at once to a 
degree and to non-professional quali- 
fication to teach in high schools. 
“Extra-mural” courses are of special 
advantage to teachers seeking to im- 
prove their position. Whatever bar- 
tiers have been raised between uni- 
versity and public school Queen’s has 
sedulously aimed to remove, with the 
object of raising the status of the 
teacher into a real profession. Wher- 
ever other forces are at work in the 
same interest Queen's has been glad 
to co-operate. Approval of the new 
regulations recently issued by the De- 
partment was at once given, so far as 
they aimed to increase the efficiency 
and self-reliance of the teacher and 
the dignity of his vocation. Where 
exception was taken, as, for instance, 
to the elimination of Latin from the 
compulsory subjects on the Junior 
Leaving examination, it was on the 
two-fold ground that it deprived the 
public school teacher of necessary 
knowledge and tended to sap his am- 
bition. Efforts, whether by special 
courses or summer schools, to weld 
more firmly together university and 
Public school, have not only been 
Countenanced, but have in some cases 
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originated here. It is due in part to 
the interest taken by Queen’s in the 
rural school teacher of Ontario that 
an important experiment has just 
been completed in connection with the 
County of Frontenac Model School in 
Kingston. Queen’s Quarterly has 
freely given space to articles on edu- 
cation, and already reaches a large 
number of teachers. It is a pleasure 
to learn that a well-wisher of the 
magazine has decided to place a copy 
in every public school in the County 
of Frontenac. If every school house 
in the Province had a copy another 
barrier between the college and the 
rural school would be removed, 
and the influence of the university on 
the children of the farm would be dis- 
tinctly appreciable. 

The existence of an independent, or 
at least semi-independent, university 
like Queen’s in Ontario has been a 
constant benefit to the Department of 
Education. Upwards of twenty per 
cent. of the teachers now in the High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes re- 
ceived their training here. And apart 
from that the free development of 
Queen’s has resulted in a type of col- 
lege which is a positive enrichment of 
the educational life of the Province 
andthe Dominion. Noone will suggest 
that the growth of Queen’s has been a 
menace to the Ontario educational 
system in any respect. Only here and 
there is now heard a voice or rather a 
faint echo in behalf of a centraliza- 
tion, which would be almost certainly 
lacking in local independence, self- 
help and the power to initiate reform. 
Indeed one of the most conspicuous 
merits of the new departmental regu- 
lations is its manifest desire to decen- 
tralize just as rapidly as different 
localities are prepared to accept re- 
sponsibility. 
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ESPRIT DE CORPS AT QUEEN’S. 

Not long ago the learned Principal 
of one of our Theological Colleges 
said laughingly at a gathering of 
Queen’s Alumni that his ears were 
tired of being assailed by proclama- 


tions of the loyalty of Queen’s men, . 


much, one might think, as the Athen- 
ian citizen who black-balled Aristides 
was tired of hearing him called the 
“Just.” Not that Aristides was not 
just, or the graduates of Queen’s not 
loyal, but that it was better to assume 
that fact, and inquire into its cause. 
Queen’s men are not, indeed, inordi- 
nately addicted to boasting, but let us 
take the hint, and ask why they be- 
lieve in their Alma Mater. 

In the first place they have helped 
to Luild it, not in the lofty sense in 
which every real graduate is a living 
advertisement of his college, much as 
good goods sell themselves, but in the 
sense, narrower if you like, that inter- 
est is often in direct proportion to toil 
and sacrifice. The casual boy or girl 
on the street is somebody’s child; the 
log-house you catch a glimpse of 
from the train is the old homestead 
for some one. In either case the ob- 
ject may be “an ill-favoured thing,” 
but yet it is, as Touchstone says of the 
lady of his choice, “mine own”; and 
that makes all the difference. The 
College is thus for the graduate a per- 
sonal. matter, a “bit of him,” as it 
were; if anything untoward happened 
to it, there would be in him a physical 
shrinking, such as might be caused by 
a bereavement. 

But further, it is not too much to 
Say that the graduate of Queen’s 
thanks the university for making him 
over again. His course at college is 
the most decisive period of his career. 
The well-worn phrase that a college is 
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an Alma Mater is for many a gradu- 
ate of Queen’s a literal fact. The stu- 
dent, when he comes under its influ- 
ence, steps out on the platform of an- 
other life, or, to drop metaphor, is 
furnished with a new standard to ap- 
ply to himself in his dealings with 
others. Perhaps the process of re- 
generation is a steep and thorny road, 
but the end is a well-equipped and 
well-ordered mind. Just as a student 
looks forward to going home for his 
holidays, and as the traveller in a for- 
eign country is glad to speak of re- 
turning home to the land of his birth, 
so the typical graduate of Queen’s 
continues to think of his college as a 
“jolly home,” and the metaphysical 
spankings he received from the hand 
of his Alma Mater, pluckings, criti- 
cisms, and what not, have only im- 
printed the college more indelibly on 
his memory and affection, 

This feeling is brought to a focus, 
it may be, in connection with some 
member or members of the college 
staff. Everyone knows how _ inti- 
mately blended in the mind of all the 
graduates and friends of the univer- 
sity were Queen’s and Principal Grant, 
and there are on the roll-book of 
Queen’s not a few other names worthy 
of honourable mention. And, besides, 
what suggestions regarding the great 
men of all time, in the different paths 
of literature, science, philosophy, art, 
politics, history and religion, can be 
traced back to the work of this or that 
college class, suggestions which have 
done something to transform one or 
more of the “mighty dead” from a 
name into an acquaintance, or it may 
be, an ideal. One must, it is true, 
wrestle till the break of day (that is, 
study long and hard), if he is to ex- 
tort from a genius the gift which it is 
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in his power to bestow. But the 
satisfaction of acquiring a treasure, of 
which one cannot be deprived, which 
moth and rust cannot corrupt, is 
worth the trouble. 

A single word must be given to the 
quite unusual and complete way in 
which students of all faculties meet 
together in their different societies 
and by a process of radiation and ab- 
sorption widen one another’s intel- 
lectual and social horizon. Chasms 
which separate the scholar and man of 
business, pulpit and pew, clerk and 
client in real life are all bridged here, 
and remain bridged, so that the uni- 
versity is greatly assisted by the in- 
terior economy of student life in its 
work of turning out not mere profes- 
sional men on one side or.mere prac- 
titioners of whatever sort on the 
other, but genial all-round men. This 
mutual give and take belongs to the 
atmosphere of Queen’s. 

“All this and more comes flock- 
ing,” as we meditate on what we mean 
by esprit de corps at Queen’s, and 
thus it ceases to be a surprise, though 
it does not cease to be a satisfaction, 
that graduates are determined to 
maintain their Alma Mater in a state 
of active efficiency, so that it may be 
to their successors all that it was to 
them. 


BOTANY. 


The botanical department of the 
university occupies the larger part of 
the first floor of Fleming Hall. One 
room is fitted up simply for a lecture 
room and three others are devoted to 
laboratory work. The pass class- 
room is furnished with tables on 
which specimens of plants are placed 
for examination. A number of beau- 
tiful models of flowers purchased in 
Paris fill a case against one of the 
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walls, while on the other walls are 
displayed sets of botanical charts, 
some made by Professor Dupuis. One 
honour class-room is furnished with 
cases containing some thousands of 
duplicate specimens for the use of the 
class, and also with botanical charts 
and diagrams, and a tap with its shelf. 
In the other honor laboratory, tables 
are so constructed that four students 
can be accommodated at each, and are 
provided with drawers for books, mic- 
roscopes, &c. A large collection of 
the lower classes of plants, such as 
algae, fungi, grasses, &c., is provided 
for the use of the class. Chemical 
materials for experimental work are 
kept here, and all practical work in 
histology and physiology is conduct- 
ed. Two sides of the room are fur- 
nished with taps and glass vessels of 
different kinds for the preservation of 
fresh water algae, and for experi- 
mental work. Here also the neces- 
sary apparatus and materials for mi- 
croscopic examination are provided. 
The college herbarium contains over 
30,000 specimens, representing the 
flora of Canada and the North East- 
ern States, with a large number from 
Europe, Australia) and India. The 
private herbarium of the professor re- 
presents very fully the flora of the 
Maritime Provinces, and the United 
States, and also contains large collec- 
tions from Europe, Western Asia, 
Southern Africa, Australia and Tas- 
mania, embracing over 50,000 sheets 
of-mounted specimens. Many thou- 
sands of duplicates, furnished by stu- 
dents who have won the Gowan prize, 
are preserved for future use and for 
purposes of exchange. A large con- 
servatory for the cultivation and pre- 
servation of living plants is attached 
to the honour laboratory. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Retire April, 1909—R. Vashon Rogers, B.A., 
LL.D., K.C., Kingston. 


Retire April, 1908—Rev. M. Macgillivray, 
M.A., D.D., Kingston; Rev. John Mackie, M. 
A., D.D., Kingston; Rev. Robert H. Warden, 
D.D., Toronto; G. M. Macdonnell, B.A., K.C., 
Kingston; Hugh Waddell, Peterboro : John 
McIntyre, M.A., K.C., Kingston; Donald M. 
McIntyre, B.A., Kingston. 


Retire April, t907—Rev. W. T. Herridge, 
D.D., Ottawa; Rev. D, R. Drummond, M.A., 
St. Thomas; Rev. J. Edgar Hill, D.D., Mon- 
treal; Sheriff Maclennan, B.A., Lindsay; Sir 
Sandford Fleming, K.C.M.G , LL.D., Ottawa; 
D, B. MacLennan, M.A., K.C., Cornwall; P. 
C. McGregor, B.A., LL.D., Almonte. 


Retire April, 1906--Rev. Thomas Wardrope, 
D.D., Guelph; Rev. Robert Campbell, M.A., 
D.D., Montreal: Rev. E. D. McLaren, M.A., 


D.D., Toronto; James Douglas, B.A., LL.D., 
New York; And. T. Drummond, B.A., LL.D., 
Toronto; Hon. E. H. Bronson, Ottawa: Mat- 
thew Leggat, Hamilton ; George Gillies, B.A., 
Toronto. 


Retire April, t905--Rev. G. M. Milligan, 
B.A., D.D., LL.D., Toronto; Rev. Robert 
Campbell, D.Sc., Perth; Hon. Mr. Justice 
Maclennan, LL.D., Toronto; Francis H. 
Chrysler, B.A., K.C., Ottawa; J. Roberts Allan, 
Ottawa; John Charlton, Lynedoch; H. A, 
Calvin, M. P., Kingston. 


Hon. Mr. Justice Maclennan, LL.D., Chair- 
man; Geo, Y. Chown, B.A., Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The Annual Meeting of the Board wil] be 


held in the Senate Chamber on the evening of 
Wednesday, April 26th. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


The Council consists of the Chancellor, 
the Trustees, the members of the Senate, and 
an equal number of elective members. 


The Chancellor is elected by the Council, ex- 
cept when two or more candidates are nomina- 
ted, in which case the election is by registered 
graduates and alumni. He holds office for 
three years, and, as highest officer of the Uni- 
versity, presides at meetings of the Council and 
Convocation, and at statutory meetings of 
senate. In his absence he is represented by 
the Vice-Chancellor, 


Of the elective members eight retire annually, 
except in every sixth year, when ten retire. 
Successors are elected by registered graduates 
and alumni. Retiring members may be re- 
elected. 


The Council has power to elect five trustees 
(one trustee retiring annually); to discuss all 
questions relating to the College and its wel- 
fare; to make representations of its views to 
the Senate or the Board of Trustees; to decide 
on proposals for affiliation and to arrange all 
Matters pertaining to the installation of the 
Chancellor, to its own meetings and business, 
the meetings and proceedings of Convocation, 
and the fees for membership, registration and 
voting, 

Convocation for the conferring of degrees, 


etc., will be held upon Wednesday, April 25th, 
1906, 


ELECTIVE MEMBERS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR 
RETIRING. 

Retire 1910--John Marshall, M.A., Kingston; 
J. R. Layell,” B.A., Smith’s Falls; Rev. 
James Carmichael, B.D., King; W. A. Logie, 
M.A, LL, B,, Hamilton ; Judge Fraleck, B.A., 


Belleville; R, H, Cowley, M.A. Ottawa; R. S. 
O'Loughlin, M.A., New York; Rev. W. W. 
Peck, M.A., LL.B., Napanee. 


Retire 1909—-Francis King, M.A., Kingston ; 
W. F. Nickle, B. A., Kingston; Rev. R. Laird, 
M.A., Vancouver ; Rev. N. Macpherson, M.A., 
B.D., Indianapolis; Rev. D. Strachan, B.A., 
Brockville; Andrew Hayden, M.A., Ottawa, 
Rev. James Binnie, M.A., B.D., Tweed; D. D, 
Calvin, B.A., Kingston; J. H. Mills, M.A. 
Waterford; T. H. Farrell, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 


Retire 1908--R. V. Rogers, K.C., B.A., 
LL.D., Kingston; H. A. Calvin, M.P., King- 
ston; J. M. Farrell, B.A., Kingston ; R. J. Mac- 
lennan, B.A., Toronto; R. M, Dennistoun, 
B.A., Peterboro; E. B. Echlin, B.A., M.D., 
Ottawa; Rev. J. K. Macmorine, M.A., D.D., 
Kingston ; Geo. W. Mitchell, M.A., Cobourg. 

Retire 1907--A. G. Farrell, B.A., Smith's 
Falls; W. L. Grant M.A., St. Andrew's Col- 
lege; Rev. E. D. Maclaren, D.D , Toronto; H. 
M. Mowat, B.A., LL.B., Toronto; H. R. Duff, 
M. D., Kingston; Geo. Bell, B.A., Toronto; 
C. F. Hamilton, M.A., Ottawa. 

Retire 1906—R' S, Minnes, M.A., M.D., 
Ottawa; Rev. J. Hay, M.A., B.D., Renfrew; 
P. C. McGregor, B.A., LL.D., Almonte; Rev. 
James Wallace, M.A., Lindsay ; Jas. Douglas, 
B.A., LL.D., New York; E. R. Peacock, M.A., 
Toronto; J. McD. Mowat, B.A., Kingston; 
Rev. A. H. Scott, M.A., Perth. 

Retire 1905—D. M. McIntyre, B.A., King- 
ston ; Rev. J. Cumberland, M.A., Stella; Rev. 
J. D. Boyd, B.A., Kingston; Gordon W. Mylks, 
M.D., Kingston; Rev, F. G, Kirkpatrick, B.A., 
Lombardy; J. A. Hutchinson, K.C., Brock- 
ville ; Eliza S. Fitzgerald, M.A., Cornwall ; G, 
F. Henderson, B.A., Ottawa. 
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OUR IMMEDIATE NEEDS. 


HINKING of “Queen’s of to-day,” 
and thankful for the progress 
of the past, we must recognize also the 
needs of the present. The fact that 
within the last eleven years the num- 
ber of students has been more than 
doubled, while the teaching staff in 
Arts and Theology has not been 
greatly increased, indicates the most 
urgent present need. 

It has long been desired to have a 
Chair in Oriental Languages (includ- 
ing Hebrew), added to the Arts de- 
partment. This would provide for 
those languages where they properly 
belong, and would enable the profes- 
sor of Hebrew and O. T. Exegesis to 
give his entire attention to the latter 
subject, along with O. T. Theology. 
It may be added that the Theological 
department should further be 
strengthened at an early date by 
dividing the subjects of Apologetics 
and N. T. Exegesis, constituting the 
former into one Chair, and the latter 
along with N. T. Theology into an- 
other. 

It is not immediately necessary to 
add any other new Chair to the Arts 
department, but we urgently need a 
number of Assistant-Professors and 
other instructors in connection with 
existing Chairs. This is required not 
only in the interests of the students in 
attendance on the classes, but also of 
the extra-mural students, who carry 
on their work by correspondence. A 
number of public school teachers and 
others, who could not attend the uni- 
versity, have been enabled by this 
means to pursue their studies in 
Queen’s, and while the instruction of 
these extra-mural students has been 
conducted with great care and faith- 
fulness, it makes demands upon the 


staff that call for further assistance. 
The recent action of the Department 
of Education in regard to the study of 
Classics and Modern Languages in 
High Schools will almost inevitably 


" make it necessary for the Universities 


of the Province to provide elementary 
instruction in those subjects, so that 
in each of them at least one assistant 
will be required, an Assistantship be- 
ing estimated at $1,000 to $1,200. The 
subject of Political Science might well 
be divided into two separate Chairs if 
we could afford it, but we must have 
at least an Assistantship in connection 
with the present Chair, and an Assist- 
antship also in connection with the 
Chair of Botany. Biology and Botany 
may be bracketed together as the 
minute and rudimentary forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life are closely al- 
lied, and we need an assistant who 
might render service in connection 
with these two subjects. We need 
also further assistance in our Mathe- 
matical department. 

We may require to provide an As- 
sistantship in connection with Philo- 
sophy, so that fuller provision may be 
made for post-graduate work in this 
department. At present there are 
two Fellows in Philosophy and the re- 
sults of their appointment, as well as 
the experience of other universities, 
lead us to plan for the employment of 
Fellows in other departments. It is 
proposed that these shall be chosen 
from among the foremost students, 
that the Fellowships shall be prizes 
for efficiency, cnabling students to 
carry on post-graduate work, and at 
the same time to render service as 
tutors and instructors. In this way 
promising men may be retained for a 
period of research work, while 
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through their services further assist- 
ance in teaching may be provided at 
very moderate cost. Two grades of 
Fellowships might thus be formed, a 
Senior, at $400 each, and a Junior at 
$250 each, per year. We should have 
one Senior and one Junior in Physics 
and in Chemistry, and also, as a sub- 
stitute for the present tutorial instruc- 
tion, in English Literature, Moderns, 
and Political Economy. 

The class in English Bible should be 
permanently provided for by a Lec- 
tureship. At present this class is car- 
ried on by the voluntary service of 
two of the professors. It is well at- 
tended and is calculated to be very 
helpful to those who take it, the whole 
English Bible being gone over in a 
course of two years. $500 per year 
would be a very modest appropriation 
for this purpose, and if the Lecture- 
ship could be developed into a full 
Professorship so much the better. 

As yet we are ill-off for Matricula- 
tion Scholarships. The design of such 
scholarships is to provide inducements 
and facilities for some of the brightest 
pupils of the high schools to take a 
university course. We already have 
a number provided through the kind- 
ness of friends, but we are in great 
need of more. At a low estimate we 
should increase our list by six scholar- 
ships of the value of $125 each, and 
ten of the value of $100 each. If 
these could be provided, it would be a 
most helpful stimulus to the high 
schools as well as a valuable aid to 
students at the commencement of their 
course when assistance is greatly re- 
quired. 

There is urgent need to have the 
salaries of a number of our professors 
increased, and we require for this pur- 
pose an addition of at least $3,000 to 
our present annual revenue; and the 
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general services entailed by the in- 
creased number of buildings demand 
nearly a thousand dollars a year, The 
University is at present provided with 
spacious accommodation for class pur- 
poses, but, owing to the erection of the 
new buildings, the house formerly 
used as an Astronomical Observatory 
had to be taken down. We have not 
yet put up another, although arrange- 
ments have been continued for 
meteorological observations, but we 
should have a _ proper observatory 
which would cost at least a capital 
sum represented by about $400 a year, 
Although we do not place a resi- 
dence for girl students among the re- 
quisites to be met by our new Endow- 
ment, yet it would add very greatly to 
the welfare and working comfort of 
the young ladies if, in this respect, we 
were placed on a level with many of 
our sister universities. A gymnasium 
also would be a valuable and welcome 
addition to our group of buildings. 
But we have already exhausted in 
this estimate our proposed additional 
revenue of $20,000 per year, although 
our attention has been confined to 
what seems to be absolutely necessary 
for the efficient work of the Univers- 
ity. If any friend be able to endow a 
Chair, it is not necessary that he pro- 
vide a new Chair; he may select some 
existing one, for the only two Chairs 
in Queen’s to which any special en- 
dowment is attached are those of 
Biology and Political Science, and the 
endowment of an existing Chair with 
which the donor’s name might be con- 
nected would release a proportionate 
amount of revenue for general pur- 
poses. Or, special benefactions that 
would greatly assist the University 
might be made by providing for some 
one of the proposed Assistantships, 
Fellowships, or Scholarships. Friends 
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who cannot extend so large a measure 
of aid may by the gift of $500 secure 
the privilege of nominating during 
their lifetime a student for exemption 
from class fees in the Arts depart- 
ment, while the donor of $100 has the 
privilege of nominating one student 
for such exemption during his full’ 
course of four years. Queen’s lives 
through the liberality of her friends. 
They have not failed her in the past, 
nor will they fail her now. 
—THE PRINCIPAL. 


*COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY. 


(Arranged under the head of Pres- 
byteries.) 

Quebec—Rev. A. T. Love, A. H. 
Cook, Esq., Quebec; Rev. Dr. Kel- 
lock, Richmond, Que. Montreal— 
Rev. Dr. Barclay, James Croil, Esq., 
David Morrice, Esq., James Rodger, 
Esq., Montreal; Rev. Dr. D. W. 
Morison, Ormstown, Que. Glen- 
garry—Rev. A. F. Graham, Lancas- 
ter; Rev. Arpad P. Govan, Williams- 
town; James Dingwall, Esq., Corn- 
wall. Ottawa—Rey. W. D. Arm- 
strong, D.D., Rev. J. W. H. Milne, 
Judge MacTavish, George Hay, Esq., 
Ottawa. Lanark and Renfrew—Rev- 
John Hay, Alexander Barnet, Esq., 
Renfrew; Rev. D. Currie, Perth; 
Hon. Senator Frost, Smith’s Falls. 
Brockville—Rev, D. Strachan, John 
M. Gill, Esq., Brockville; Rev. C. H. 
Daly, Lyn. Kingston—Rev. J. D. 
Boyd, Rev. A, Laird, Kingston; Rev. 
A. H. Drum, John Bell, Esq., Belle- 
ville. Peterborough—Rey. E. F. 
Torrance, D.D., Rev. J. G. Potter, R. 
Harrison, Esq., Peterborough. Lind- 
say—Rev. D. W. Best, Beaverton ; 
Rev. James Wallace, Lindsay. Whit- 
by—Rev. James Hodges, Robert Mc- 
Laughlin, Esq., Oshawa; J. B. Dow, 
Esq., Whitby; Alex. Neilson, Esq., 
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Scarborough. Toronto—Rev. Dr. 
Armstrong Black, Rev. Dr. McTa- 
vish, Rev. Dr. Neil, Rev. Dr. W. G. 
Wallace, Rev. Alfred Gandier, Rev. 
J. A. Macdonald, Dr. James Bain, 
Joseph Henderson, Esq., Lieut.-Col, 
Davidson, John Kay, Esq., James 
Kent, Esq., Toronto. Orangeville— 
Rev. Robert Fowlie, Erin; Rev, J. H. 
Edmison, Cheltenham. Barrie—Rev. 
Dr. R. N. Grant, Dr. Beaton, Orillia ; 
Rev. Neil Campbell, Oro; Rey, 
George Grant, Barrie. North Bay— 
Rev. S. Childerhouse, Parry Sound. 
Algoma—Rev. D, McEachern, Sault 
Ste. Marie West. Owen Sound— 
Rev. Dr. Somerville, Judge Morrison, 
Owen Sound; Dr. J. A. Black, Mas- 
sie. Saugeen—Rev. W. Farquhar- 
son, Durham; Rev. T. D. McCulloch, 
Harriston. Guelph—Rev. R. W. 
Ross, Lieut.-Col. Macrae, Guelph; 
Rev. R. E. Knowles, Hugh McCul- 
loch, Esq. Galt. Hamilton—Rey. 
Dr. Fletcher, Rev. Dr. Lyle, Rev. Neil 
MacPherson, Dr. Malloch, George 
Rutherford, Esq., Alex, Turner, Esq., 
Hamilton; W. A. Charlton, Esq., 
M.P.P., Rev. Dr. G. EH. Smith, St. 
Catherines. Paris—Rey. Dr. ‘Mc- 
Mullen, Woodstock; Rev. G. C. Pat- 
terson, Embro; Rev. W. A. J. Mar- 
tin, Brantford; John Penman, Esq.. 
Paris. London—Revy. J. G. Stuart, 
Rev, W. J. Clark, A. S. MacGregor, 
Esq., London. Chatham—Rev. J.C. 
Tolmie, Windsor; Rev. Dr. Battisby. 
Chatham. Sarnia—Rev. A. A. Gra- 
ham, Petrolia; Rev. E. C. Currie, 
Hon. Senator Vidal, Sarnia. Strat- 
ford—Rev. M. L. Leitch, Stratford ; 
Rev. A. MacAulay, Mitchell. Huron 
—Rev. Dr. McLean, Blyth. Mait- 
land—Rey. James Ross, Brussels. 
Bruce—Rev. Dr. J. C. Murray, Kin- 
cardine; Rev. Thomas Wilson, Walk- 
erton, 
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MR. BALFOUR’S BRITISH ASSOCIATION ADDRESS. 


HAT Mr. Balfour should have 
addressed the British Associa- 
tion at all makes one feel proud of the 
race of statesmen which England has 
never failed to produce. So long as 
the English universities 
their interest in all branches of know- 
ledge—scientific, literary, historical 
and philosophical—they will produce 
men like the present Prime Minister, 
who are not only statesmen but 
scholars, 

Mr. Balfour, as everyone knows, 
has written two important philoso- 
phical treaties: A Defence of Philo- 
Sophical Doubt and The Foundations 
of Belief, both of which may be de- 
scribed generally as a defence of faith 
on the basis of the limitations of our 
knowledge. This is the special creed 
to which Mr. Balfour humorously 
refers when he speaks of “a train of 
thought which has long interested 
himself, though he acknowledges that 
it never seems to have interested any- 
one else.” Bishop Butler, in his 
famous Analogy, argued that as there 
are equal difficulties in nature and 
revelation, there is no more reason for 
rejecting revelation than science; so 
Mr. Balfour would persuade us that 
as science rests upon an assumption 
Which has no other justification than 
a fundamental instinct of our nature, 
it has no more guarantee than our re- 
ligious beliefs. Holding this view, it 


maintain — 


was natural for him to draw a moral 
from the extraordinary change in the 
general picture of the universe which 
recent advances in Science ‘have 
brought with them. If within a cen- 
tury our scientific conceptions have 
been entirely revolutionised, is it not 
obvious, Mr. Balfour virtually asks, 
that the basis of science is not “ ex: 
perience” or sensible perception, but 
an indemonstrable faith in the unity 
of the world ? 

Compare the scientific view of the 
physical universe prevalent towards 
the end of the Eighteenth Century 
with that which recent research com- 
pels us to adopt. According to the 
former the physical universe was held 
to consist of “various sorts of 
ponderable matter, scattered in differ- 
ent combinations through space, ex- 
hibiting most varied aspects under the 
influence of chemical affinity and tem- 
perature, but through every metamor- 
phosis obedient to the laws of motion, 
always retaining its mass unchanged, 
and exercising at all distances a force 
of attraction on other material masses, 
according to a simple law.” Very dif- 
ferent is the new view. “To-day there 
are those who regard gross matter, 
the matter of everyday experience, as 
the mere appearance of which electric- 
ity is the physical basis; who think 
that the elementary atom of the chem- 
ist, itself far beyond the limits of 
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direct perception, is but a connected 
system of monads or sub-atoms which 
are not electrified matter, but are elec- 
tricity itself.” But what, it is natur- 
ally asked, are these electrical 
monads? “It may be that, as Profes- 
sor Larmon has suggested, they are 
but a modification of the universal 
ether, a modification roughly com- 
parable to a knot in a medium which 
is inextensible, incompressible and 
continuous.” What an extraordinary 
revolution! “Two centuries ago elec- 
tricity semed but a scientific toy. It 1s 
now thought by many to constitute the 
reality of which matter is but the sen- 
sible expression. It is but a century 
ago that the title of an ether to a place 
among the constituents of the uni- 
verse was authentically established. Tt 
seems possible now that it may be the 
stuff out of which that universe is 
wholly built.” 

Now, it is obvious that this new 
conception of the physical universe is 
in the sharpest contrast to the view 
suggested by ordinary observation. 
“Nor less plain is it that an almost 
equal divergence is to be found be- 
tween these new theories and that 
modification of the common-sense 
view of matter with which science has 
in the main been content to work.” 
The new electric theory “analyses 
matter, whether molar or molecular, 
into something which is not matter at 
all. The atom is now no more than 
the relatively vast theatre of opera- 
tions in which minute monads _per- 
form their orderly evolutions; while 
the monads themselves are not re- 
garded as units of matter, but as units 
of electricity, so thar matter is not 
merely explained, but is explained 
away.” And yet the new view is 
wholly based on the common-sense 


view. “This is surely something of a 
paradox. We claim to found all ovr 
scientific opinions on experience ; and 
the experience on which we found our 


_ theories of the physical universe is our 


sense-perception of that universe. 
That is experience; and in this region 
of belief there is no other. Yet the 
conclusions which thus profess to be 
entirely founded wpon experience are 
to all appearance fundamentally op- 
posed to it; our knowledge of reality 
is based upon illusion, and the very 
conceptions we use in describing it to 
others, or in thinking of it to our- 
selves, are abstracted from anthro- 
pomorphic fancies, which — science 
forbids us to believe and Nature com- 
pels us to employ.” Moreover, our 
senses and our intellectual powers have 
been evolved in us by the slow opera- 
tion of Natural Selection. But Na- 
tural Selection only works through 
utility. Hence presumably it is that 
“the beliefs of all mankind about the 
material surroundings in which it 
dwells are not only imperfect, but 
fundamentally wrong.” There is thus 
“a certain inevitable incoherence in 
any general scheme of thought which 
is built out of materials provided by 
natural science alone.” Hence, if the 
obscure and difficult region which lies 
beyond is to be surveyed and made 
accessible, philosophy, not science, 
must undertake the task.” Mr. Bal- 


four believes that “as natural science 
grows it leans more, not less, upon 
an idealistic interpretation of the uni- 
verse.” 

My main object has been to draw 
attention to this remarkable address. 
Anything like an adequate estimate of 
its ultimate value would far exceed 
the space at my command, and J shall 
content myself with one or two re- 
marks, 
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(1) The first thing that strikes one 
is that the two views which Mr, Bal- 
four compares are spoken of as if they 


were abstract opposites. And of: 


course it is in the interest of Mr. Bal- 
four’s main thesis that the matter 
should be so represented. Not that 
he deliberately exaggerates the con- 
trast between the two doctrines ; but 
he has the natural instinct of the par- 
liamentary debater, who is more in- 
clined to refute an antagonist than to 
state the facts with absolute fairness, 
There is no doubt a great contrast be- 
tween the doctrine that the physical 
universe is composed of visible and 
ponderable bodies ana the doctrine 
that the ultimate constituents are elec- 
trical forces or’ monads; but the 
change from the one to the other has 
not been a discontinuous leap, but an 
evolution. The law of gravitation 
and the laws of chemical affinity are 
not less true, because they may be 
symbolized in different ways; and if 
science has advanced in the process of 
unifying phenomena, it must also be 
observed that there is a corresponding 
Progress in differentiation. 

(2) There is a similar exaggera- 
tion in Mr. Balfour’s contention that 
“the conclusions which profess to be 
entirely founded upon experience are 
to all appearance fundamentally op- 
posed to it.” No downt if we define 
“experience,” with Mr. Balfour, as 
“sense-perception,” and assume that 
Sense-perception consists in the im- 
mediate apprehension of gross sen- 
sible objects, we may easily give the 
impression that between experience 
and recent science there is a great 
gulf fixed, which can only be spanned 
by throwing over it an_ artificial 
bridge. The truth, however, is that 
“experience” is already virtually a 


system, which is not so antagonistic to 
science as Mr, Balfour would have us 
believe. li “experience” were so 
“fundamentally opposed” to “the con- 
clusions which profess to be entirely 
founded on it,’ how could the ad- 


“vance possibly be made from the one 


to tne others lor, after all, a scien- 
ufc theory is simply a hypothesis 
which the tracts open to our senses 
colupel us to adopt. 

(o) it 1s impossible, then, to accept 
Mr. ballours view, that just vecause 
science Nas Cuanged, it contains no- 
thing but a working hypotiiesis. No 
aoubt the results of sciciice can never 


be ultilhate, if by this is Meant that 


they can be a substitute tor the philo- 
sopnical view ot the world to wnicn a 
consideration ot ail the interests or 
man leads up; but, on tne other hana, 
no valid phuosophy can be based upon 
a demal of the relative truth of sci- 
ence. Lhe progress of science teaches 
us to sit loose to the symbols which it 
is found expedient to employ for the 
solution of its special problems; but it 
may be safely said that no advance of 
science can ever destroy the funda- 
mental conception on which all sci- 
ence rests, that Nature is one phase of 
that rational system which we call the 
universe, 

—JouNn Watson. 


PHILOSUPHICAL SOCIETY, 

In a few days the Executive of the 
Philosophical Society will publish 
their programme for the term. Those 
who attended the highly succesful lec- 
tures of last year will be glad to learn 
that a still greater treat is in store for 
us this term, All interested are re- 
minded not to allow any engagement 
to be made conflicting. with any of the 
dates fixed by the Society. The series 
will open with a paper by Prof. Dyde, 
the Hon, President, the subject and 
date to be announced later. 
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NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFER 
ENCE, 1904. 

HERE is a little spot in Massa- 
T chusetts which has become a 
shrine to thousands of men who are 
helping to mould the world of to-day, 
among them men whose names are 
famous for achievements in almost 
every calling. Every year, in the 
early days of July, students of the col- 
leges of Eastern America gather there, 
and in surroundings which cannot but 
aid high thinking, listen to men pos- 
sessed of the vision of the world for 
Christ. This great ideal is placed be- 
fore every man that goes, and he is 
sent back to his college with larger 
views of world-movements, with a 
feeling of the responsibility of living, 
of the glory of a life of service, and 
some sense of an actual, living “par- 
liament of man” and “federation of 
the world.” 

The Northfield Seminary, where the 
conference is held, is situated on the 
slope of the Connecticut valley, sur- 
rounded on three sides by hills and 
with a view towards the west of the 
valley, and then hill-top after hill-top, 
getting more and more indistinct until 
finally they merge with the sky. There 
is a peaceful look about the whole 
landscape that strikes almost every- 
one. The trim fields, beautiful trees 
and prosperous-looking dwellings of 
the valley, make it seem a place where 
the fever and the fret can never come. 
Even the men working in the fields 
and the occasional travellers along the 
roads seem to be far away from the 
world of the strenuous life. Railway 
trains and auto-cars scem to lose their 
aggressiveness. Newspapers were un- 
known amongst the students for ten 
days. We entered into a closet and 
shut the door and there, with the help 


of some really great men, we thought 
of what our lives were to be. 

I remember at Queen’s we did not 
think any too much of this Northfield 


‘spirit. 1 myself was quite suspicious 


of it. I thought there was too much 
of a sort of shallow evangelism in- 
spired by a narrow type of theology, a 
good deal of sentimentalism and a 
kind of madness about missions that 
did harm by its ignoring the prob- 
lems of our own land and its absolute 
ignorance of the people to be dealt 
with, beyond the fact of their damna- 
tion. There is, or used to be, anyway, 
a sort of missionary talk which made 
us feel that as long as we kept away, 
and didn’t tell the poor heathen any- 
thing, there was a chance of their 
escape from hell. If we went and 
gave them more light and they didn’t 
take advantage of it to leave off being 
Chinese or Japs or Africans and be- 
come Canadians as far as their unfor- 
tunate physical appearance would 
allow, they were sure of damnation. 
The only reason for going and mak- 
ing the calling and election of so many 


. of them sure, was a kind of external 


command. The rationale of which 
one did not need to understand, to “go 
into the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” 

It seems ridiculous now that at one 
time I thought this was the key-note 
of the gatherings at Northfield. Asa 
matter of fact, I never before heard 
such a rational statement of the mis- 
sionary problem, or such a clear pre- 
sentation alongside of it of the im- 
mense need that our own land has for 
men of the Christ spirit in every call- 
ing. Brockman of China, Carter of 
India, Fisher of Japan, and a lot of 
other workers made us feel the state 
of affairs there in the East. The 
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wonderful influx of new life, the 
breaking up of the older faiths of the 
people in the presence of new condi- 
tions, and the fearful battle being 
waged there against the sway of ma- 
terialism and vice. We felt that there 
was a fight and we should like to be in 
it, and the missionary’s work took on 
a new dignity as we realized that it 
was empire-building for Christ. There 
was no foolish talk and empty senti- 
ment, but you felt yourself, when 
those men were speaking, in the pre- 
sence of a great need. 


And the needs of our own land 


were just as strongly put. Hon. B.. 


F. MacFarland, a distinguished law- 
yer of Washington, gave a strong ad- 
dress on the need of our country for 
Christian laymen. President Hopkins 
of Williams’ College spoke on the 
opportunities for service offered by 
the ministry in the new conditions of 
our time. S. H. Hadley of Walter 
St. Mission, New York, showed the 
conflict with evil that is being waged 
in the slums. Dr, Doggett of Spring- 
field Training School made us feel the 
need of Y. M. workers all over this 
continent. In fact, I think everything 
was mentioned. When missions were 
before us, I should have liked to have 
heard the claims of our own North- 
West presented by some good Cana- 
dian. But after all, we Canadians 
formed a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the delegates present. I sup- 
pose everything could not be done, 
and anyway there wasn’t a man of us 
who did not, in the presence of these 
appeals for Christian men, have his 
own land in view, and the North-West 
was really before all our minds, 

As to the theology of the Confer- 
ence, Queen’s men need not feel 
afraid of it. I used to think that 


Northfield perhaps had the bread of 
life, but there was so much chaff in 
the wheat that the product was liable 
to be indigestible. Of course, as is to 
be expected in such a place, there was 
an almost infinite diversity of opinion. 
But there was the greatest charity and 
a refreshing absence of dogmatism. 
l was delighted to find in the whole 
tone of the place, that spirit that used 
to rule at Queen’s so strongly, of look- 
ing for the essentials and emphasizing 
them. Anson Phelp Stokes, of Yale, 
struck the key-note of the conference, 
I think, when he said, in substance, 
that at Northfield we were beyond all 
little sectarian interests, all squabbles 
about non-essential points of theology 
and all merely historical questions and 
were to get the positive life of Jesus. 
The importance of the other things 
was not forgotten, but we were asked 
to allow them to drop out of sight and 
to get on the common ground of fel- 
lowship with this great personality. 
Fellows, it was a preparation every 
man of us needs to help us in the 
struggles we all have to go through in 
our own personal lives and in the 
work of helping the cause of Christ in 
the lot in life to which it has pleased 
God to call us. 

John R. Mott and Robt. E, Speer 
are as great as ever. These two men 
are a constant marvel to me. The 
way fellows seek interviews with them 
and pour into their ears all their deep- 
est and most secret feelings makes one 
see that men still feel the need of 
father-confessors. These men seem 
born for the place. The strongest 
meetings of the Conference were 
those they addressed and the absence 
of anythng save real manliness in 
their addresses makes one have great 
hopes for the permanence of the im- 
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pressions they made. Speecr’s address 
of the last Sunday afternoon was a 
masterpiece no matter from what 
point of view one looked at it. Liter- 
ary finish, style of delivery, scholarly 
attitude, and above all, the cool, com- 
mon-sense and deep earnestness of 
the man made us all feel, as he did, the 
dangers and responsibilities that 
would come to us on leaving North- 
field. We were inspired to work with 
all our hearts, and soul, and mind, and 
strength, to make what we had gained 
there a part of ourselves, to be lived 
out in every-day life. 

The morning classes at the Confer- 
ence gave a chance to everyone to 
develop his particular line. The Mis- 
sionary Institutes, classes in Personal 
Work and Association Methods, and 
the five Bible classes, gave one a great 
deal to choose from. I followed Dr. 
Falconer of Halifax in a course on the 
Teaching of Jesus. I need hardly say 
I enjoyed it. Here too we tried to 
get on ground that was absolutely 
unassailed. We put ourselves back 
in the time of the gospels—and let the 
vast personality of Jesus come to us 
until even the legends told of him be- 
came statements of great and abiding 
truths. Two Canadians were leaders 
of Bible classes, Dr. Falconer, and Dr. 
Tory of McGill. Both had classes 
that were enthusiastic in praise of 
their leaders, so Canada played quite 
an important part. 

Another meeting that was very full 
of real help was the delegation meet- 
ing at the close of every day, when we 
came together to talk over our own 
work as an Association during the 
coming session. The last meeting was 
a new experience for me. We college 
men are not emotional and it is very 
seldom that feeling comes to the sur- 


face in any marked degree. But we 
were all stirred that night. We were 
leaving a place where we had shared 
in an experience that had drawn us 
very near to one another. Two of 
our number had come in touch with 
Jesus, two had offered themselves for 
the foreign field, and every man of us 
felt that he had seen a new vision of 
power and service in his own life. 
But of course Northfield Confer- 
ence is not entirely composed of meet- 
ings. One of the features | liked was 
the absence of overcrowding in that 
line. One had a chance to think and 


to meet men, A great value of the. 
Conierence is that one has a chance to 


meet in private and talk over work 
with men who are specialists. And 
then on the campus, in the dining- 
hall, everywhere, one was meeting 
men of other colleges. In its way it 
was a liberal education just to get to 
know men of Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton and Cornell, and all these 
places one hears of so much. The 
men who come to Northfield are not 
the weak men either, but leaders on 
the campus and in the class-room, men 
who are moulding to a great extent 
the student life of their colleges. To 
meet these men in the fraternal at- 
mosphere of Northfield, does away 
with any provincialism that may be left 
in a person’s make-up and he becomes 
in a truer and deeper sense than be- 
fore, a citizen of the world. 

And of course we had lots of fun 
there. Where two or three students 
are gathered together, fun is in the 
midst of them and when there are 
close on a thousand the fun is all the 
more. Every afternoon was given up 
to sport, and if I were in the least fit 
for the position of sporting editor, I 
would tell of the great series of base- 
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ball matches in which Yate won by a 
very close shave; of the tennis tourna- 
ment on some really fine dirt courts in 
which two Boers from South Africa 
and a doctor from India played very 
Prominent parts; of the swimming in 
the river, of the glorious fun on field 
day, and all those things. ‘Lhe 4th of 
July celebration was something 
unique. The Conference opened July 
Ast this year, so we Canadians hadnt 
much chance of celebrating on our 
Own national birthday. We did our 
share, though, on the 4th and won 
praise from all. Mr. Moody was 
kind enough to lend us a big, brown, 
plaster-paris lion. We put him on a 


‘platform draped with the Union Jack | 


and with oak and maple leaves around 
him, and he led Canada. McGill 
men came next in white suits and red 
tunics, with big white M’s on the 
front and back. The other Canadi- 
ans followed, all marching lock-step. 
Each of the other colleges had its cos- 
tume and the sight as’all the delega- 
tions wound lock-step over the cam- 
pus, was magnificent. Of course 
yells rent the air on all sides and in 
the midst of bewildering mixtures of 
Rah! Rah’s! and all the other kinds of 
Rah’s!, one realized what a variety of 
noises the human animal was capable 
of producing. At 7.15 we began to 
march into the auditorium. Canada 
went in to the tune of “Soldiers of the 
King.” There were about fifty of us 
in line and we made our share of 
racket. In the auditorium each dele- 
- ation did a “stunt.” We sang “The 
Maple Leaf Forever,” and gave a 
new yell that I think will be adopted 
by Canada — LET THE LION 
ROAR—followed by an awful howl 
ad lib.” At the same time a Cana- 
dian flag in the roof unfolded and as 


it floated down sprinkled the specta- 
tors with timy paper Union Jacks. 
Every college represented gave its 
yell. I did want some one to help me 
give our own old slogan, but did not 
care to sail through it alone. There 
were about forty men from Harvard, 
about seventy from Yale, and large 
delegations from Columbia, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, and others too numer- 
ous-to mention. Cato’s method of 
drawing attention to himself may 
have been all right for Cato, but per- 
sonally I prefer the other. 

One thing that interested me very 
much was the strains of “The (Old 
Ontario Strand,’ coming from the 
men of Rutgers. This is a college, 
mostly technical, at New Brunswick, 
N.J. They had a delegation of some 
fifteen men living near the Canadians 
and we became quite intimate. A 
Rutgers’ man told me that their col- 
lege was founded long before the 
Declaration of Independence and was 
named Queen’s. They sing “On the 
Banks of the Old Rara-Tan” as their 
special song. It has thé same tune 
and practically the same words as 
“On the Old Ontario Strand.” 

Only one thing was lacking to make 
the Conference complete, and that 
was a delegation from Queen’s. It is 
a grand thing to come in touch with 
the great world-movements as one 
does at Northfield, and I think that 
Queen’s, who is taking a part so large 
in these movements, should be willing 
through a delegation to let her light 
shine among those men, and at the 
same time see that she is not alone in 
her work, The cost is not great and 
when men from Dalhousie, Univers- 
ity of New Brunswick, Acadia, and 
Mt. Allison thought it a good invest- 
ment to come all that way at consider- 
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able expense for travelling, surely we 
at Queen’s can afford to have our- 
selves better represented than by a 
-scattered man at Lakeside or North- 
field. One alone cannot carry back 
nearly as much, even in proportion, as 
a few.—T. H. B. 
BOOK NOTICES. 

MONG the most recent publica- 
A tions are two new books which 
should be particularly interesting to 
students of Queen's. Prof. Jordan 
has this time gone outside of his par- 
ticular field, the Qld Testament, and 
has contributed a very valuable ex- 
pository work on the Epistle to the 
Philippians. “The Philippian  Gos- 
pel” (Toronto—Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) is written in Dr. Jordan’s de- 
lightfully lucid style and the Epistle is 
treated in a very helpful and refresh- 
ing manner. The book shows that an 
Old Testament Professor may be 
equally familiar with the New Testa- 
ment, and may be equally able to set 
forth its singular beauty and mean- 
ing. 

Morang & Co., Ltd., Toronto, have 
recently published a very noteworthy 
volume entitled :“Principal Grant,” by 
William Lawson Grant and Frederick 
Hamilton. A biography of a man of 
whom it may most justly be said: 
“Ee was the first of the native born,” 
should be read by every true Cana- 
dian. It is not only a record of a life 
marvellously filled with activities in 
every department worthy of so great 
a man, but since Principal Grant was 
so intimately connected with every 
great movement in Canada during the 
last forty years the work is itself a 
history of Canada for that period. 

The Biography of our late Princi- 
pal, so dearly beloved and never to be 


forgotten, should prove not only in- 
teresting but most stimulating to 
higher things to every Queen’s stu- 
dent. The Journat hopes to be able 


to publish a review of these books in a 


later issue. 


“The Trust Company Idea and Its 
Development,” by Mr. Ernest Hea- 
ton, B.A., Oxon., barrister-at-law of 
Osgoode Hall, Toronto, (Price one 
dollar), is a concise little book on a 
subject that is engaging considerable 
attention throughout commercial cir- 
cles to-day. Mr. Heaton ventures on 
a new field and in a few short chap- 
ters—eight in all—he attempts to 
crowd in a treatment of a subject 
which it would appear impossible to 
adequately set forth in a much larger 
volume. Its virtue is its extreme 
brevity. It condenses for the busy 
reader the results of wide research 
and sound practical judgment. All 
may not agree with his conclusions, 
yet everyone must admit that he has 
treated the subject vigorously and 
fearlessly and that he has brought to 
light many facts of which no man can 
afford to be ignorant, who has any 
idea of employing a Trust Company 
as his executor or trustee. 

Mr. Heaton gives the historical de- 
velopment of the Trustee Company 
throughout the British [Empire and 
the United States. 

He points out the chief duties of 
these companies to individuals and to 
the public,—things which the com- 
panies themselves are not at all slow 
about keeping constantly before the 
public eye; yet the book has an advan- 
tage over the companies in that while 
they argue from the standpoint of 
“business interest,’ Mr. Heaton dis- 
cusses the subject from the standpoint 
of a scholar and author. 
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THE HALF-MILLION ENDOWMENT 
CAMPAIGN. 

N effort is about to be made to 
increase the efficiency of Queen’s 

by adding half a million to its endow- 
ment. The words are easy to write, 
we know, but the thing is hard to do. 
We are sometimes inclined to envy 
Toronto’s access to the silver-casket, 
which is the public money chest, for, 
even when it wants a Convocation 


Hall, and not more teachers, the Gov- . 


ernment heads the list of subscribers 
with a handsome $50,000, more than 
the entire cost of Grant Hall. And 
down at “old McGill” the thing seems 
to the bystander to be even more sim- 
ple; you merely turn a tap, and out 
gushes a veritable fountain of gold. A 
gymnasium is wanted, let us say; the 
Croesus-Aladdin rubs his lamp; we 
look expectantly, and lo, “the splen- 
dour falls on castle walls.” 

But the outsider or bystander is apt 
after all to take an outside view of 
what is going on. The Government 
in Ontario could not support Toronto 


as generously as it does, were it not 
that the people of Ontario believe in 
education and support the Govern- 
ment. And again it has never been 
the habit of wealthy men to throw 
away their means recklessly on unde- 
serving objects. Behind the steady 
stream of munificence inundating Mc- 
Gill there must be the dynamics of a 
strong belief in the value of that insti- 
tution to the higher intellectual life of 
the country. 

Toronto and Montreal will have no 
desire to dispute our fond boast that 
in Queen’s there is a tincture of philo- 
sophy, that is a love of learning, and 
also a tincture of philanthropy, that is 
a wish to be of use. In our extra- 
mural courses Queen’s has given in- 
struction to those who are education- 
ally handicapped, a struggling teach- 
er, it may be, who for some reason 
was unable to attend classes. Nor 
have the intramurals complained that 
they are not getting their penny’s- 
worth. But work that is more eff- 
cient and would cover a greater range 
could be done if the means were avail- 
able. It needs no lynx-eye to see that 
some of the existing departments 
should now be materially strengthen- 
ed, while there are whole provinces of 
learning and research, whose borders 
can hardly be said to be even touched. 
The material prosperity of the country 
is making strides, and the intellectual 
interests should be abreast of the ma- 
terial. What better way of keeping 
pace with England, Scotland, the 
States and Germany is there than to 
emulate their zeal for their colleges? 
We can shoot as accurately, row and 
sail as fast, hit the golf ball as far and 


straight as they; let us also think as 
clearly, know as thoroughly, aim as 


high. 
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It is but bare justice to say that the 
graduates of Queen’s have always 
been ready to prove their loyalty by 
their works, and have, not without 
pinching and scraping, seen their 
Alma Mater safely through more 
tight places than one. So they will 
not be surprised to hear again the 
drum beating to the charge. This 
time it is surely an encouragement for 
them to .know that three strong 
synods of the Presbyterian church are 
taking the brunt of the work; but the 
veterans will, doubtless, be at their 
posts, demonstrating again the truth 
of the adage that there is strength 
even in fagots, if they are ‘bundled to- 
gether. The undergraduates of the 
college, which has been founded on 
the rock of the old Ontario strand 
somewhere about the time of the 
flood, wish this new endowment 
movement the utmost success. 





JOURNAL VS. HAND-BOOK. 
T may seem rather superfluous to the 
readers of these editorial columns 
that the Queen’s College JOURNAL 
should personally corhe forth and 
trumpet its right to preeminence and 
priority over all other college publica- 
tions or mediums. If there were not 
decided reasons for making such a 
self-laudatory assertion, a public pro- 
clamation of this nature would have 
too much the smack of a cheerful 
egoism complimenting itself. What 
has arisen to mar the peaceful medita- 
tions of the editor, who is by profes- 
sion a wielder of the pen, not of the 
sword? 

Here is the “causa belli”: When 
the Business Manager sallied forth to 
Procure the usual quota of advertise- 
ments, which by the way are one of 
the most essential factors in the pub- 


lication of this periodical, he found 
that a competitor had already been 
over the ground. This rival evinced 
such actte business enterprise that 
our admiration for his zeal was soon 
swallowed up by our extreme pity for 
his indiscretion. The writer of this 
article is a firm believer in the law of 
competition, but at the same time he 
labours under the impression that 
veracity and a large open-mindedness 
should characterize all college com- 
mercial transactions, important facts, 
which may have momentarily escaped 
our friend’s attention? 

You all know the little book to 
which we refer. It resembles Web- 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary in more ways 
than one, and is a veritable Klondike 
of information to the student-body. 
But perhaps you didn’t know “that it 
was the students’ paper,” “that it had 
a larger circulation than the Jour- 
NAL,” and that “not only were its rates 
far cheaper but it was a more efficient 
advertising medium than the JOURNAL, 
as the student consulted it as religi- 
ously as he does his Bible, or the state 
of his purse.” 

The bait was tempting, and in some 
cases the advertiser bit before he was 
fully aware of the true facts of the 
case. Now don’t misunderstand our 
meaning. There is no one, we believe, 
in Queen’s University, who will say 
one word against the printing of this 
important compedium of college in- 
formation. But without hurting any 
one’s feelings we wish to emphasize 
the following points, which are known 
to all, but have apparently slipped 
from some memories, namely: That 
the QuEEN’s CoLLEGE JourNat is the 
only official organ of the whole stu- 
dent body, and that as such it surely 
has priority over all other college pub- 
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lications. The JourNnaAt could not be 
printed without the assistance of the 
advertisers, but in spite of this fact it 
does not claim a monopoly, or in any 
way attempt to throw a stumbling 
block in the way of any of the college 
societies or organizations, who pro- 
cure advertisements to defray cost of 
printing programmes, &c., as long as 
they confine themselves to their re- 
spective spheres. But the JouRNaAL 
objects, and objects most strongly, to 
the uncalled for “knocking” that was 
done this summer. Such Machiavel- 
lian tactics sow the seed of doubt in 
the mind of the advertiser, and shake 
his confidence in all Queen’s publica- 
tions. From an economic standpoint 
it were far better for the JOURNAL to 
advance the necessary money to en- 
sure the printing of the book to which 
we refer than that its existence should 
be threatened by such wanton and im- 
probable statements. 

If you cannot help the management 
of the Journar by any active partici- 
pation in its affairs, at least give it the 
benefit of your moral support. All 
the advertisers in this paper are as 
much interested in the results of their 
investment as you are in the results of 
the spring examinations. Patronize 
those who patronize you. Reciprocal 
advantage is a good business practice. 
Whenever possible give the benefit of 
your purchase to the business man 
who advertises in your paper, and on 
every occasion say, “J saw your ad- 
vertisement im the Queen’s College 
Journal. This spirit of ‘noblesse 
oblige” will do more to assist the 
JourNAL than anything else. The 
advertiser at once sees that his “ad” is 
pulling and both the JourNar and the 
middleman profit by your kindness. 
Dow’t delay! Put this principle in 
practise to-day! 


SUGGESTIONS. 
REQUENTLY it has occurred to 


us that in the past the JouRNAL 
has been too little used by the students 
outside of the regularly appointed 


- staff. This makes the burden of edit- 


ing exceedingly severe. The editors 
of all the various departments are 
busy with their studies and they re- 
luctantly assume any other such time- 
absorbing task as college journalism. 
To say these men are busy, industri- 
ous, hard-working, is only to repeat 
what everyone knows. Idlers are 
never chosen for such duties. They 
are no more useful here than any- 
where else in life. The Alma Mater 
Society is very wise and relieves from 
serving it in the slightest capacity 
those who habitually shirk their duty. 
Consequently it often happens that 
the JouRNAL is entrusted to those who 
already carry heavy loads of academic 
work. The pressure of study, to- 
gether with the constant demand for a 
freshness of style and matter, which 
is well-nigh impossible to meet, makes 
the student-editor indignant at the un- 
sympathetic criticism that is so often 
poured out on his department, or on 
the JoURNAL as a whole, by those who 
refuse to furnish a single item for its 
pages. Wholesome, sympathetic cri- 
ticism is a spur to progress and is 
earnestly invited, but superciliousness 
is as the poison of asps to the pains- 
taking editor who has employed every 
available means to make his columns 
interesting, attractive and stimulating, 
but who has found it impossible to 
keep a stream of perennial freshness 
flowing from his pen. 

So don’t be always telling what the 
editors ought to do and what you 
would do if you. were in a certain 
one’s place, just do what you ought to 
do in your own place and you will win 
many more admirers. 
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In this connection we have thought 
that much of the monotony and tame- 
ness, that generally characterizes col- 
lege journals, would disappear if its 
columns were used more frequently 
by the students outside of the “staff.” 
We urge you therefore to use the col- 
umns of the JOURNAL whenever you 
have a problem to discuss, or any 
topic of interest to bring before our 
readers. The JourNaL is the pro- 
perty of the students and not of the 
“staff.” ‘The “staff should be the 
smallest contributors instead of the 
sole contributors. If you see that the 
periodical lacks anything, it is your 


duty to supply it or to hold your 


peace. 

Why is so little genuine poetry pro- 
duced in Canada? This is a land of 
wonderful natural beauty and one 
possessing exhaustless sources of 
poetic suggestion, and why are poetry 
and song so scarce? We shall not at- 
tempt to answer this question, but will 
ask, instead, why universities in this 
country encourage science and philo- 
sophy so much and the arts of poetry 
and oratory so little. Prizes and 
medals are given in these other 
branches, why not for a story, a poem 
or an oration? The JouRNAL will 
gladly publish any original poem or 
story of merit handed in for publica- 
tion, and will give every encourage- 
ment to earnest efforts of this sort. 
Furthermore, if we might'be so fortu- 
nate as to gain the ear of the Senate 
for a moment, we would venture to 
Suggest that prizes or medals be 
offered annually to encourage these 
branches of the “liberal arts.” A very 
little inducement along these lines 
would stimulate considerable effort, 
and, while we could scarcely expect 
much competition at first, we feel con- 


fident that in a few years the rivalry 
would be exceedingly keen and the 
results very satisfactory. 

We regret very much that our 
Business Manager, who was doing 
such excellent work, has found it im- 
possible to serve the JoURNAL any 
longer in that capacity. Mr. Polson 
has already displayed much ability 
and has put forth considerable energy 
to place the JoURNAL on a substantial 
financial basis, and it has been with 
great reluctance that we have accept- 
ed his resignation. The thanks of the 
staff, as well as of the Alma Mater 


Society, are due to him for the gra- 


tuitous work he has already done; 
and although we shall no longer have 
his direct assistance we feel assured 
that he will always have a very vital 
interest in the progress of the Jour- 
NAL. We have lost a_ thoroughly 
competent manager but have been for- 
tunate in securing a successor well 
tried in many departments of college 
life. 

The resignation of Mr. Beggs, the 
Associate Editor, has also materially 
weakened the staff, but we hope to see 
his place filled at an early date. The 
Sporting Editor, Mr. Dunlop, has also 
found it impossible to ocupy his desk 
among us, but we have been favored 
by the “fates” in that we were enabled 
to lay violent hands on so competent a 
successor and to drag him into our 
ranks. Aj] honor to these men who 
have come to the support of the Jour- 
NAL in her need. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 
ROM what heights we have 
fallen!” “Into what depths we 
have been plunged!” These words 
express the tenor of the exclamations 
which fall from the lips of every true 
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uncorrupted citizen of Ontario to-day. 
We, who have plumed ourselves on 
our clean politics have in the last de- 
cade plunged ourselves into the filth 
and mire of political corruption in a 
most disgraceful manner. The recent 
election trials have clearly revealed to 
the electorate the total unworthiness 
of both parties to the public confi- 
dence. Judging from the facts 
divulged in the courts we are reluct- 
antly forced to the conclusion that in 
every closely contested district there 
were false oaths, impersonation and 
bribery paid for out of the “election 
funds’—which are nothing more nor 
jess than corruption funds—of both 
the contesting parties, and that the 
seat went to the highest “bidder.” 
This is a woeful state of affairs 
against which every patriotic Cana- 
dian must raise his voice. 

The cause of this is not in any one 
man. It is no more to be charged to 
Mr. Ross and Mr. Whitney than to 
the Hon. Edward Blake or Sir John 
McDonald. Tf any one of these re- 
sorted to corrupt practice they doubt- 
less found a very large constituency 


as corrupt as themselves and_ both- 


briber and bribed have had a demoral- 
izing’ effect upon the public mind. 
There have always been men in the 
country that scorned to sell their free- 
dom. The most skilful and extrava- 
gant corruptionist, the most daring 
and fool-hardy “vote-and-influence”’ 
purchaser could never have been 
brazen enough to make any such base 
and demoralizing proposition to Prin- 
cipal Grant. His answer would have 
been a burst of indignation like a 
flash from a thunder-cloud, from the 
shock of which the “boodler” would 
never recover tuntil he turned from his 
seductive abominations to be a man. 
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No, the cause is not alone in the man 
who buys, not alone in the man who 
sells, but it is traceable to the debased 
moral consciousness of the citizens 
and to the exceedingly low estimate 


“they place on their political freedom. 


Changing governments will not im- 
prove this lamentable condition of 
affairs chiefly because the core of the 
trouble is not there. A government 
with a large majority does not stoop 
to such practice, not on account of 
principle, but because it has no need. 
It is when the parties are evenly 
divided that corruption becomes ram- 
pant and the latent baseness of poli- 
tical leaders and supporters is made 
manifest. Thus the evil cannot be 
cured by pulling down one leader and 
setting up another. Men personally 
implicated in illegal practices should 
be excluded from public office by all 
means, and the “Bench” is to be com- 
mended for its fearless action in these 
matters, but it is the highest folly to 
trace all the corruption to the “rotten- 
ness of the governments.” The “rot- 
tenness” jis not in the governments, 
nor in the parties as such, but in the 
public consciousness. Two evenly bal- 
anced parties, with patronage on the 
one hand and the hope of it on the 
other, with no really “live” issues on 
which to appeal to the people, have al- 
ways been corrupt since party gov- 
ernment was introduced into politics. 

Thus it would seem that there are 
but two wavs of escaping corruption 
in politics. The first is—and this is 
by far the better one—to educate the 
public consciousness to a proper esti- 
mate of individual freedom and to a 
lofty view of the true dignity of man. 
The second method does not cure, but 
serves as a temporary remedy, and it 
is for the parties to come to the people 
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with sufficiently important questions 
_that bribery will thereby be rendered 
impossible, and that candidates and 
parties cease to show the electorate so 
plainly that their chief desire is to 
“get into office” regardless of the 
means, 

This low state of affairs, now so 
noticeable in politics, is not by any 
means confined to this department of 
life. It has its seat in the human 


heart, not in the institutions. It is one’ 


of the most lamentable features of 
Labor Unionism to-day. Everywhere 
men want something for nothing. 
Daily men suppress their ideas of 
right and justice and honor for a little 
gain. Laborers look hard on_ the 
“wages” side of the contract, but at- 
tain their miserable ideal best when 
they give the least work for a unit of 
pay. Where is the manly, dignified 
independence and integrity that once 
characterized the artisan? It has been 
supplanted by the base desire to get 
something for nothing. He has sold 
these things to an organization with 
the vain hope that Labor would thus 
be able to grasp Capital by the throat 
and cause her to disgorge a portion 
of her unjust plunder. Manufacturing 
and business in general are likewise 
Marred with this same degenerate 
8reed of gain. Governments, private 
members, municipalities, etc., are 
bribed to secure suitable legislation 
regardless of what is right. 

But are the universities and students 
in universities free from this same 
spirit of corruption? Are we not a 
little prone to 
“Compound ‘for sins we ate inclined 

to 
By damning those we have no mind 
tor” 


midst. 


Be it said to our shame, but this 
same spirit of corruption reveals itself 
in our very midst. Cliques, secret 
societies and all such organizations 
that work in the dark for their private 
advantage against their fellows, to- 
gether with the “grafters,” are just 
the materials out of which later on 
political corruptionists are formed. 
This self-same detestable spirit shows 
itself at the examinations in every uni- 
versity in the form of shameless copy- 
ing which in spite of the strictest vigi- 
lance is yet not infrequently practiced. 

The evil then is right here in our 
Uproot it in the individual or 
the nation. can never be pure. No 
country can be politically clean while 
her educated men are corrupt. Uni- 
versity men should be above reproach. 
Canada needs men more than doctors 
or lawyers or engineers. Pour out 
no curses on the Government—the 
people make the governments, Parlia- 
ments are but the reflexion of the men 
who tolerate them. A righteous elec- 
torate demands a righteous govern- 
ment, and their demands are always 
heeded. Political corruption begins 
with the individual and must end 
there. 





i a populous little village of 
some eight or nine hundred in- 
habitants has moved into Kingston: 
Again these hundreds of students have 
wandered up and down, far and near, 
seeking suitable board and lodgings, 
These things are becoming year by 
year harder to find, many very small 
and inferior rooms being offered and 
rented simply because of the scarcity. 
The ever-increasing difficulties experi- 
enced by students along these lines 
and the exorbitant prices demanded 
for rooms and board are compelling 
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us to consider the problem of a “Stu- 
dents’ Residence” and “Dining-hall.” 
‘Every year students are confronted 
with the statement of such convincing 
facts as “coal is dear,” ‘kerosene has 
raised one cent a gallon,” “they say 
tea is going to be 25c. a pound,” or 
“tooth-picks are going to be of a 
poorer quality for the money.” By 
such arguments the unwary freshman 
is persuaded to pay an extra half-dol- 
lar a week for board and as a result 
he must deny himself the honor of 
paying the regular fees to the stu- 
dents’ societies, not to mention the 
pleasure he loses by having to give up 
all the football and hockey matches, 
“At Homes,” students’ dances and the 
“Conversat.” 

The city is now taxed to her fullest 
capacity. Every suitable room is 
taken and every table that is within a 
reasonable distance from the college 
is filled. All are accommodated now, 
but what of the future? If the at- 
tendance increases as rapidly during 
the next ten years as it has during the 
past ten—and everything indicates a 
greater increase—what is to be done 
with them ? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


What about the new gymnasium? 





Grant Hall is now nearly completed 
and it is expected that it will be form- 
ally opened about the first of Decem- 
ber. This will be a particularly good 
time for a big demonstration by the 
students as Grant Hall is the students’ 
gift to the university as well as their 
visible tribute to the late Principal 
Grant. Let some of our men of ideas 
get to work on this proposition early. 


We would like to suggest that the 
University apply to the Postmaster- 
General (now that “elections” are 
coming on) to have a “mail box” 


placed in some convenient spot on the 


University grounds, Other universi- 


ties possess this luxury, why not 


Queen’s? 





This year the Journat will publish 
a calendar of all the meetings of so- 
cieties, etc., provided the secretaries of 
these societies furnish us with the 
necessary data. We also wish the 
Alma Mater Society to utilize one of 
our columns in each isstte to place be- 
fore our readers an outline of the im- 
portant business transacted each fort- 
night. 








Ladies. 


HE dolce far niente days of sum- 
mer are over, days spent by the 
fair smiling waters of our lakes ‘neath 
the shade of sturdy Canadian maples 
and oaks. Hammock-dreaming days 
of ease were those, days of yachting, 
paddling or rowing. And _ others 
more strenuous were passed with ten- 
nis racket, golf sticks or swimming 
lessons, followed by nights of repose 
free from all haunting spectres of in- 
tricacies in math., obstreperous calen- 
dars, essays and exams. Can any- 
thing surpass the silvery splendour of 
those moonlight nights by summer 
waters? 

But from all midsummer nights’ 
dreams there comes awakening. As 
the season waned, the maples thrust 
out arms of vivid scarlet and we 
awoke to the realization that certain 
preparations were necessary for the 
coming months. Such turning over 
of wardrobes, such trips to the dress- 
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maker! brown versus blue, red or 
green; tucks or plaits, three or thir- 
teen, till at last on a late September 
day, wondrous creations lie piled 
around our open trunk, whose dimin- 
ishing vacuum we eye in despair. A 
kind sister or good mother comes to 
our aid, folds and tucks away, till 
finally the lid will shut down. Then 
the farewells, the “write soon,” the 
last glimpse of the little home station, 
and we are on our way. A breath, a 
pause, a few hours’ ride on the fast 
express, and we are in Kingston— 
Such is our coming. 

The spirit brooding over the hand- 
some pile of stone buildings constitu- 


ting our Alma Mater looks back to 


other days. He surveys the scene 
when the first small band of youths 
seeking the key to the learning of the 
ages, wended its way for days by 
boat, stage or lumbering ox waggon 
to the historic old town—seeking out 
the new, much as La Salle had done. 
Small beginnings were those of sixty 
odd years ago—a frame building on 
Princess Street for lecture halls, a 
staff of three professors, and students 
three or four. As down the years he 
glances the company of the elect 
8tows apace, and the fine old Arts 
building rises on the campus, But 
anon—strange intrusion! These are 
not all men valiant in strength, 
mighty in intellect. who tread her 
halls. Queen’s in the vanguard to 
sanction co-education, opens her doors 
to the women of our land and a brave 
few enter the lists. How unlike their 
coming to ours! No group of seniors 
to welcome, and to smooth away the 
difficulties of the first days. Two, 
timidly, yet how bravely, enter the 
mysterious halls of the medical build- 
ings and soon the small nucleus of 


. 


women students in Arts is enrolled. 
Twenty years ago last Convocation 
three in Medicine and two in Arts 
claimed their degrees, and in the fol- 
lowing few years by twos and threes 
they appeared in the ranks of the gra- 
duates. To-day within the folds are 
gnet post-graduates guiding the un- 
certain steps of beginners in linguistic 
lore; post-mortems, a small company 
bearing all their weight of learning 
sedately, calm in view of “just one 
class more.” Seniors too are there, 
weighted with honors and with duties 
going forth to encounter theirGoliath. 
To them. the short time leading to a 
certain dread month, April by name, 
seems all too inadequate, to -gain the 
place coveted in First Division. O 
the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less and what worlds 
away. And then you meet the junior, 
She it is whose honor classes have all 
at once opened their mysterious mazes 
to her and she realizes that she must 
be up and doing while natural life 
shall last, lest some evil o’ertake her 
and cause her to be abroad perforce 
uncannily in the days that follow ’06. 
Of all our band .the Sophomore is 
freest to come and go at will. Has 
she not proven herself in the year that 
is gone? And has she not three whole 
years ahead wherein to wrest from 
the fates the coveted prize? It is good 
to feel that “Nothing you mar but the 
year can mend.” 

Welcomed warmly with heart and 
hand, guided in your difficulties by 
advice founded on our experiences, 
initiated into our life by the mysteries 
of Freshettes’ Reception and chaper- 
oned sedately through Freshmen’s 
Reception—thus your life in Queen’s 
opens. We trust that each year will 
bring to you its full store of good and 
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that you in days of wise Seniorship 
may welcome a band of as promising 
Freshettes as we now do. 

The Levana Society looks forward 
to a winter of good things. Our first 
meeting, with the address of our 
president, Miss Williams, and musical 
numbers followed by its social hour, 
gave us a foretaste of this. To the 
Freshies a timely word—you cannot 
afford to miss a single meeting as 
you'll see by reading our winter's pro- 
gramme. Here we learn to conduct 
our meetings along business lines, and 
to express ourselves in debate—both 
prepared and impromptu. We hear 
from time to time the sweet numbers 
of the world’s musical souls or learn 
of the lives and work of other master 
minds. In a word we can here keep 
alive our love of the beautiful along 
those lines more or less crowded out 
‘of the ordinary University calendar, 
and round out our characters into the 
symmetry of true womanhood. 

In view of the fact that there is a 
desire on the part of the authorities of 
Queen’s to have some education in 
music added to the curriculum, and 
that there already exists a fund for 
that purpose, it is to be hoped that the 
lady students avail themselves of the 
treat provided by the Ladies’ Musical 
Club: Mr. Rubin Goldmark, of New 
York, is to give his series of Lecture 
Recitals with illustrations on the 
piano on Wagner’s Music Dramas. 
The series is arranged for the week, 
Nov. 21st to 27th. 

1. Rheingold. 

2. Die Walkuere. 

3. Siegfried. 

4, Goetterdaemmerung. 

5. Die Meister Singer von Nuern- 
berg. 

6. Parsifal. 
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Those who heard his lecture here 
last year were unanimous in desiring 
that arrangements should be made for 
this course. By special arrangement 


students may obtain tickets for the 


course, for one dollar. 

The Ladies’ Gymnasium is open 
and classes are being formed for the 
winter course. Miss Pierdon is to 
give the instruction, and it is to be 
hoped that not a single girl neglect 
this most essential part of her devel- 
opment. 

Among the many ordinary and ex- 
traordinary features of college life, 
perhaps the most novel is the utter 
disregard of times and seasons as 
planned by Dame Nature. While 
Mother Earth is calling to her chil- 
dren to lay aside their summer gar- 
ments of the day, and prepare to don 
the white robe of nature’s resting 
time, our Alma Mater is_ bestirring 
herself to provide for a fresh influx of 
life. Our spring time is fairly upon 
us, bringing with it, in the class of 
08, our spring flowers. For we too 
have spring flowers—gentle violets, 
sturdy hyacinths and graceful tulips, 
and nowhere do they receive a more 
tender welcome than in our Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

Those who were present at our first 
meeting can, I am sure, have no doubt 
of the sincerity of our welcome. The 
Levana Room was looking its pretti- 
est. The artistic furnishings blended 
well with the tints of the autumn 
leaves, forming the design of 1908, 
the date of promise to many a hopeful 
freshie. The music blended harmoni- 
ously with the spirit of gladness which 
pervaded the meeting, Miss Perley 
and Miss Clark each favoring us with 
a fitting selection, and the addresses 
of our Hon.. President, Mrs. Dyde, 
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and our President, Miss Hawes, were 
full of loving welcome and kindly 
counsel, 
_ or the benefit of those not present 
we will give briefly the substance of 
the latter. We would like you to 
know first of all that our association 
is for all denominations; it is Christ- 
ian, not Sectarian. All are welcome 
to come to the meetings and contri- 
bute their share towards giving help 
to others. We know that no gir! 
enters college who will not have her 
problems to solve, and we will endea- 
vor to help her where we can. All of 
us have a spiritual life to develop ; our 
meetings together are intended to 
strengthen this feeling after the un- 
seen and eternal. We aim, not to 
cultivate a sickly, emotional religios- 
ity, but a true womanly character, 
strong to suffer, and willing to labor 
to make the world about us a wee bit 
brighter for our having lived in it. 
Nor is our interest confined to the 
Spiritual life of our girls. We some- 
times, however, feel a tittle difficulty 
in speaking of the care of the physical, 
because we have been told that people 
in glass houses should not throw 
_ Stones, and we are all of us inclined 
to neglect our health in the search of 
what, for the time, seems more im- 
portant or inviting. Our Hon. Presi- 
dent’s words of counsel were there- 
fore very timely, and we felt that they 
sprang from a real, motherly interest 
_in us, which we very much appreciate. 
Mrs. Dyde advised us to pay special 
attention to exercise, ventilation, and 
early retiring from functions of a 
social nature. No objection was 
raised to any special form of social 
entertainment, but the protracting of 
those social] events into the small 
hours of the morning was very much 


deplored. It was maintained that no 
girl could remain out late and feel 
fresh for her next day’s work. No one 
person can regulate the closing hour 
of social functions, but each girl can 
make up her mind to leave early her- 
self, and it will not be long before a 
more wholesome order of things pre- 
vails than at present. 

After the Presidents’ addresses, a 
number of the girls extended in a few 
words their welcome to the incoming - 
class, and we would like to emphasize 
here these words of welcome. 

An invitation was then extended by 
the President to the new members of 


our family to visit the Fort on the fol- 


lowing day, weather permitting. The 


meeting then closed with the Mizpah 


Benediction. , . 
On Friday afternoon, October the 
seventh, the Y.W.C.A. held its second 
meeting. We had present with us 
Miss C. Macdonald, who sails in No- 
vember for Japan to take up her mis- 
sionary work there as a representative 
of the Dominion Association. She 
gave a rapid sketch of the work of the 
Association in Japan, which now 
claims a deeper interest from us since 
we are privileged to know one of the 
workers personally. Miss Elliott, the 
new Kingston deaconess, was also 


with us, and by a few well-chosen 


words regarding her work, left a deep 
impression on the mindé of the girls 
of the large possibilities of a life spent 
for others. Miss Munro sang for us 
very pleasingly, 

The Ladies’ Glee Club has again 
been organized and this year they in- 
tend uniting with the Gentlemen’s 
Club in the Production, of certain 
selections in the annual concert. It is 
hoped that many will take advantage 
of the training this club affords. 
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Arta. 


NCE more the halls of Queen’s 

are thronged with busy groups 

of young men and maidens who are 
here in the quest of knowledge and— 
other things. There is something ex- 
hilarating in the mere association of 
those who are bound by ties of com- 
mon work and the pursuit of that 
ideal set forth by our Alma Mater. 
The past two weeks have gone quick- 
ly and merrily in renewing old ac- 
quaintances and cementing new ones, 
in Oriental interviews with boarding- 
house mistresses and Occidental ones 
with Professors and books. And in 
all the rush and excitement of open- 
ing week the most pleasing and ever- 
present feeling is: How delightful to 
be back in the atmosphere of the insti- 





tution that is filling so large a place in. 


our lives! 

The ubiquitous freshman is the 
most prominent personage with us at 
this season. There are said to be nore 
in the freshman class in Arts this year 
than ever before. We hope that the 
present era of expansion and progress 
at our college is but the beginning of 
a far greater destiny than we before 
had hoped for it. Toa large extent 
the future of Queen’s depends on the 
ability of her graduates to make them- 
selves a force in the great outside 
world. That her sons and daughters 
in the past have been a significant fac- 
tor in our country’s life augurs well 
that their successors will be the same. 
For this reason we would impress up- 
on the freshmen their value to 
Queen’s; as, perhaps, they have 
thought hitherto only of Queen’s 
value to them. 

No doubt many motives impelled 
the members of the new class to come 
here. That these motives were all 


‘of the nation. 


more or less worthy is probable. But 
it ought to be a subject of serious con- 
sideration for each one as to whether 
he has really determined to be some- 
thing for the University as well as 


‘have the University be something for 


him. Our. college has an illustrious 
record, and it is well that each mem- 
ber of the new class should bear in 
mind that he already has a reputation 
to sustain. No person who is anima- 
ted at all by generous or worthy mo- 
tives can lightly consider his import- 
ance to the larger Queen’s, 


But our college does not demand 
this without an adequate return. Each 
one of us has come to college, we pre- 
sume, for a definite purpose. That 
purpose can be summed up in one 
phrase: To make the most of life. 
To this end many have turned to 
Queen’s expecting, no doubt, that an 
education such as is received here will 
help to actualize the ideal set forth. 
And we venture to say that there 
never was a time in the history of this 
country that a college education was 
more urgently required by the men 
and women who are to mould the life 
The opportunity for 
making the most of life was never so 
great and the issue never so momen- 
tous as now. Many (so-called) self- 
made men' have loudly declared that 
the prize of success is within the grasp 
of all who dare to reach for it, rather 
than with those who may take time to 
make adequate preparation by educa- 
tion. 

The fitting answer to such pluto- 
crats is that they have neither fairly 
estimated the end nor the means to be 
employed to attain it; and that, above 
all, they are far from being the origin- 
al craftsmen they presumed them- 
selves to be. For in the one case they 
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have judged the prize to be material; 
and in the other have underestimated 
the value of the rest of society to their 
success, and in particular the power 
wielded by the disciplined mind. Now 
the end aimed at by the truly good 
citizen is material and much more, To 
adequately perform the duties of a 
good citizen and make the most‘of life 
we must be trained; and this discip- 
line is the more easily obtained at an 
institution of learning where there are 
experts in command. 


The Arts students are, then, to be 
congratulated that their work—per- 
haps more than that of any other fac: 
ulty—enables them to take a broader 


and at the same time, a more sincere. 


view of life. It is.the supreme neces- 
sity to learn the art of making the 
most of life. You can start life with 
the accumulated dollars which your 
parents gathered; but you cannot be- 
gin in living guided by the same wis- 
dom which they have stored during 
years of discipline. It is possible to 
rapidly acquire a knowledge of the 
material world, which learned scien- 
tists have garnered, by thinking their 
thoughts after them. But this is not 
the case in the Art of Living. It is 
impossible to acquire in any such rela- 
tively easy and rapid way the spirit 


which made these men’s lives truly. 


. great. 


The material world looms very 
large in the eyes of men at present. 
And it is but just to say that a suc- 
cessful life is impossible without the 
Means of living. We must first live 
before we can live nobly. The great 
wealth of the present age makes it 
possible that so many can take time to 
learn more accurately the Art of life. 
These same plutocrats have fortified 
the citadels of wisdom with their 


wealth. Yet, acknowledging all, let 
us not be blinded by the gaudy colors 
of the present to the chastened beauty 
of the past; nor let our ears be so 
deafened by the strident notes of pre- 
sent materialism that we cannot hear 
the clear tones of past experience. It 
is here that the Arts students have a 
great privilege. The future is not 
ours, and we cannot even attempt to 
fathom the complex problem that it 
will bring to us; but we know if we 
¢an imbibe something of that spirit 
which animated the great men of bye- 
gone days, and seek to let such a spirit 
guide our lives in the present, the 
future battle will have been already 
won. , 

The JournaL extends to the class 
08 a cordial welcome and trusts that 
they will enter with zest into all the 
varied life of the college world and 
that they wil fill with dignity and hon- 
our any position of trust conferred 
upon them. They will be tendered a 
more delightful welcome at the Fresh- 
man’s Reception at an early date. 

The Bulletin boards in the Arts 
building at present are a wonder to 
behold. Here notices are placed over 
one another until all is confusion 
worse confounded. Many of the offi- 
cial, and other important notices, are 
obscured from view; and oftentimes 
such notes have smart addenda by un- 
discovered humorists, who shall put 
Mark Twain, some day soon, in a 
back seat. Surely something ought 
to be done to remedy this state of 
affairs, It is suggested that a Bulle- 
tin board for important notices be 
placed in the hall, on which no notes 
could be placed unless. signed by the 
Registrar. 

We believe this is the case at 
Varsity, and it is time something 
similar was done at Queen’s. 
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Do not neglect to become registered 
in the Arts Society as the election of 
officers will soon take place. The fee 
for registration is one dollar. This 
society has charge of the Reading 
Roomandall other matters pertaining 
to the Arts Faculty, including the 
‘Concursus Iniquitatis et Virtutis. 
This Court corrects all who have not 
a proper conception of the deportment 
of an Arts student. 





FALL EXAMINATIONS. 

The following students were suc- 
cessful in securing their degrees at the 
September examinations: 

Master of Aris—James Alexander 
Aiken, “The Globe,’ Toronto. 

Bachelor of Arts—John H. Miller, 
Avening; E. G. D. MacEachren, Des- 
barats; C. O. Nichol, Hamilton; F. 
R. Sargent, Kingston. 

Ditinity. 
ave insert a Divinity column in a 
JOURNAL appearing two weeks 
before the Divinities themselves seems 
like preaching a sermon in an empty 
church. Then when to this is added 
the further fact that this is the first 
issue of the JouRNAL for a new term 
‘and that this column is accordingly 
the first production from the pen of 
its modest editor, verily we tremble to 
make our little bow, even ‘before these 
empty pews, 

As the raison @étre of this column 
we need only plead the recent momen- 
tous events that have taken place in 
Divinity Hall. Dr. Jordan’s return 
home again after his beneficial year 
abroad,—-Prof. McComb’s sudden re- 
signation,—and the appointment of 
Prof. MacNaughton after his lament- 
ed loss to McGill for a year—what a 
feast all this news is to an editor’s 
devouring pen! 


During last term we were consoled 
for the absence of our beloved Dr. 
Jordan chiefly by two facts: First, 
that every mail brought us encourag- 
ing news of improvement in our ab- 


‘sent professor’s health, and second, 


that his absence gave us the opportun- 
ity of having a most pleasant and pro- 
fitable year’s work with Rev. Dr. 
Macgillivray. While we ‘rejoice to 
welcome Dr. Jordan back to Queen’s 
again, we regret to learn that he is not 
yet as strong as we would all wish 
him to be. While he is much better 
than when he went away a year ago 
he will have to return to his work cau- 
tiously, being careful not to overtax 
his strength. So we will all have to 
try and lighten his duties by our own 


diligence and hard work, hoping that : 


in a short time he will feel himself as 
strong and well as ever. 

When telegraph and newspaper 
spread abroad the news that the Rev. 
Prof. McComb had resigned the chair 
of Church History at Queen’s it came 
indeed as a shock to us all. We are 
truly sorry to have heard the last of 
Prof. McComb’s Irish wit and elo- 
quence, which he poured forth in 
those sonorous and ponderous periods 


of his on the thrilling topic of Euse- - 


bius. His broad scholarship and 
scholastic reputation won our admira- 
tion, if not our awe. Still, in all hon- 
esty and frankness it may be whisper- 
ed that in some other respects Prof. 
McComb fell under our critical dis- 
favor. Try as best we might we were 
unable to get interested in his method 
of studying Church History. Our 
lectures, or rather volumes of dictated 
notes, were dull and hard to digest. 
The feast was of the “disiecta mem- 
bra” of Church History, and all our 
searching failed to reveal to us any 
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underlying or overlying principle 
binding this mass of material to- 
gether. The accumulation of such a 
mass of detailed facts, together with a 
system of weekly examinations, is 
very apt to become wearisome to the 
flesh, even when from the hands of 
the ablest professor. Outside of these 
results of his long study and investi- 
gation we may say that Prof, Mc. 
Comb left us very little. We were 
never able to find just what his point 
of view was on the great problems of 
an amateur theologian. Indeed, as a 
man, we failed signally to get ac- 
quainted with. him, and from first to 
last he remained to most of us a 
Stranger within our gates. In demo- 
cratic Queen’s a professor who knew 
only one or two of his students by 
name and who made no pretence of 
recognizing them out of the college 
must needs be regarded with some 
disfavor. Our criticism, we trust, is 
free from any malice and perfectly 
frank ; indeed we will admit that very 
possibly the fault is half our own, and 
we repeat that we are sorry to lose 
Prof. McComb’s eloquence and learn- 
ing, which we were able to respect 
rather than appreciate. 

It is with very great pleasure in- 
deed that we welcome Prof. Mac- 
Naughton back to Queen’s. For a 
long time we felt very jealous of the 
Arts faculty for having in their midst 
a professor who, we felt, rightfully 
belonged to Divinity Hall. It was 
long a dream of every true member of 
the Pope’s flock that some day and 
somehow we would be able to steal 
Prof. MacNaughton from his quar- 
ters in the Arts Building and trans- 
plant him into the Hall. When the 
discouraging news came that McGill 
had secured the services of so highly 


prized a professor our dreams and 
hopes were dashed to the ground. 
Only the most sanguine of us dared 
express the hope that perhaps even 
yet he would return to Queen’s. So 
when the news came of Prof. Mac- 
Naughton’s appointment to the vacant 
chair of Church History it seemed too 
good to be true, and we waited in al- 
most breathless anxiety to hear if he 
would accept the appointment. His 
return meets with the favor of all con- 
cerned and is to be regarded as a high 
compliment both to Prof. MacNaugh- 
ton himself and to Queen’s that he 
should choose to leave his new posi- 


‘tion at McGill and return to his first 


love. Those of us who were privi- 
leged to listen to a short course of 
Church History lectures from Prof. 
MacNaughton two years ago know 
well what an enjoyable year’s work 
we have ahead of us. His eloquent 
and vivid style, his magnificent en- 
thusiasm and broad grasp of the sig- 
nificance of the various events and the 
period to which they belong, together 
with his fascinating personality, all 
combine to ensure us a course of lec- 
tures of unparalleled interest and 
value. 

The trustees have desired that as 
Principal Gordon will be so much em- 
ployed with the work in connection 
with the further endowment of the 
University, he should be relieved of 
all class-work. In view of this the 
Principal has made arrangements for 
the classes that he had himself expect- 
ed to take. Systematic Theology will 
be taken by Rev. Dr. Macrae, former- 
ly Principal and Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Morrin College, 
Quebec. The subject assigned in 
New Testament Theology, viz., The 
Teaching of Jesus, will be taken up 
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by Professor MacNaughton. In the 
department of the English Bible, in 
which last year the Principal took up 
the Old Testament, lectures will this 
year be given by Rev. [Eber Crummy, 
Sc.D. The New Testament depart- 
ment of this work will be conducted 
by Professor MacNaughton. The 
Principal hopes to meet with the 
classes from time to time, but of 
course cannot do so as regularly as in 
other years. Dr. Macrae will also 
take the work in Homiletics and in 
Pastoral Theology, and Dr. Milligan 
will give a course of lectures addition- 
al to that given by him last year. 


Medicine. 


MONG the “Meds.” there is a 
general feeling of appreciation 
of the successful efforts put forth by 
the Faculty, and especially the Dean 
and Secretary, in their desire to make 
the Medical Building, as it should be, 
one of the cleanest and most orderly 
in the University. Since college closed 
last May, extensive repairs and im- 
provements have been made through- 
out the entire building; every room 
from the dissecting “Den” to the cel- 
lar has received a fresh coat of paint, 
the ceilings have been kalsomined, 
new floors have been laid in several of 
the rooms, and everything has been 
put in excellent order for the session’s 
work ; so it is to be hoped that.the stu- 
dents will co-operate with the Profes- 
sors in keeping the building in its pre- 
sent excellent condition. 

The Medical curriculum, too, has 
been greatly improved. Dr, Ether- 
ington has been appointed Lecturer 
and Demonstrator of Comparative 
Anatomy, giving his entire time to 
this important branch of medicine. 


Dr. Etherington is one of Queen's 
brightest graduates; in his year he 
won the position of House Surgeon of 
the General Hospital, and after his 
term there went to Edinburgh and 


.London, where he studied the most 


modern methods of teaching Anatomy 
and preparing Anatomical prepara- 
tions. He will be a decidedly strong 
addition to the Faculty. 

Dr. Campbell, Professor of Materia 
Medica, has supplemented his usual 
classes by a course of lectures on the 
administration of drugs, to be deliver- 
ed at the General Hospital. Dr. Ross, 
his assistant, who took a course in ex- 
perimental Pharmacology at the West- 
ern Reserve University during the 
summer, will teach this part of the 
work in one of the laboratories of the 
old Arts’ Building. Mr. Gibson, ex- 
aminer for the Ontario College of 
Pharmacy, has taken charge of the 
laboratories of the Medical Building, 
where Pharmacy proper is taught, and 
will instruct the students from the 
druggist’s point of view. . 

For the Clinics the services of Dr. 
Herriman of Rockwood Hospital have 
been secured for teaching, especially 
Clinical Medicine, in addition to the 
work already’done. 


Physics has been added again to the 


work required of the students, and a 
course of lectures suited to the re- 
quirements of medicals will be deliv- 
ered in the new Physiological Build- 
ing by Prof, Carmichael. 

That the course of studies provided 
at Queen’s Medical College ranks 
with the highest in the world is amply 
proved by the recognition of her 
course by Cambridge University. This 
means that Queen’s medical students, 
after spending one, two or three ses- 
sions here, will have the privilege of 
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attending Cambridge and completing 
their course with full allowance being 
made for their attendance at Queen's. 
This news will be very gratifying to 
undergraduates as well as graduates 
who are always pleased to learn of the 
success of their Alma Mater. 





DEATH OF THOMAS COFFEY. 

The bugle call has sounded for the 
last time, and that scar-covered veter- 
an, that familiar figure to all the 
“Meds.” of the good, old days, will 
answer no more. He had been ailing 
for some time with stomach trouble, 
so his death in August did not come 
unexpectedly. The late Thomas Cof- 
fey was a veteran of the Crimean 


War, having served with the 2ist 


Regimental Fusiliers before Sebasto- 
pol and at the battles of Inkerman 
and Alma. In 1877 he was appointed 
janitor, holding that position for 
twenty-five years, till he was forced to 
retire two years ago owing to ill- 
health. Among the boys he was a 
prime favourite and many a graduate 
will hear of his demise with regret 
and recall memories of student-days 
gone by. 

The death occurred in Medicine 
Hat, N.W.T., in July, of R. J. Fifield 
of the class of 03. Mr. Fifield had 
successfully completed his third year 
at Queen’s, but had been teaching for 
the past year in the Territories when 
he was stricken with brain fever, 
which caused his death. To his 
widowed mother the Faculty and Stu- 


dents extend their heart-felt sym- 
pathy. 





On April 23rd a pretty wedding oc- 
curred in Kingston, when Dr. Chas. 
Morrison, demonstrator of Anatomy, 
was united in marriage to Miss Agnes 


Hanley, daughter of the late Thomas 
Hanley of this city. “Charlie” is a 
general favourite among the boys, 
who join in wishing him bon voyage 
through married life. 

On August 31st another wedding 
took place which will be of interest to 
Queen’s men when Dr. W. S. Mur- 
phy, B.A., was married in Gananoque 
to Miss Janet E. Birmingham, a gra- 
duate nurse of Kingston General Hos- 
pital, The Meds. extend their best 
wishes, 

Among the Queen’s contingent at 
Ottawa are Drs. “Pat” Caskey, 
Branscombe, and Carruthers at the 


General Hospital, Dr. Sheriff at the 


Isolation Hospital, and Dr. Tom Cos- 
tello at the Water Street Hospital. 
Tom’s genial smile and eloquent 
tongue will be greatly missed around 
college halls. 


Dr. Ford McCullough, ’04, was suc- 
cessful in winning a House-Surgeon- 
ship in a Boston hospital. In a com- 
petitive examination he headed the list 
among a large number of candidates. 
Congratulations, old boy! 

Dr. L. Hoppins, ’04, is walking the 
hospitals of New York. 

Dr. D. McCarthy, ’03, has begun 
practice in Prescott. 

Drs, “Bees” Williams and “Rems,” 
the Italian wonder, have left their na- 
tive Brockville and crossed the border 
to Uncle Sammy. Both are in hos- 
pitals in New York State. 

Dr. Mat. McGonigle, 04, is dispens- 
ing drugs in a mining camp near the 
Sault, 

The following were successful in 
obtaining degrees at the Fall exami- 
nations: 

J. E. Bromley, Pembroke, Ont, 

A. E. Burrows, McKeller, Ont. 
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G. G. Hagen - Burger, Boston, 
U.S. A. 

Jos. Laroque, Alfred, Ont. 

J. W. Pressault, Alfred, Ont. 

S. E. Tyner, Kingston, Ont. 


Srivure. 


ETURNING again after our 

labours of the past few months, 
we are pleased to find opportunity for 
even greater efforts for the coming 
winter. Several changes have been 
made in the Engineering courses 
which should lead to a more thorough 
training. The various laboratories 
have been more fully equipped, and 
the increase of our staff is but a na- 
tural result of the progress which Sci- 
ence has always represented. 

We are pleased to welcome in this 
first issue, as new Professors, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, formerly City Engineer, 
in Civil; Mr. Teague in Mechanical ; 
Dr. Dickson in Chemistry, and Mr. 
McPhail. 

It was with deep regret that we 
heard of the serious illness of our 
Dean. It is the sincere wish of all 
that he may continue to improve, and 
may soon be with us again. 

E. A. Collins has not yet made his 
appearance, though it is said he left 
for college a couple of weeks ago. It 
is probable he is making up for the 
sleep he lost during the summer. 

D. D. Cairnes proved such a success 
in his field of labor during the vaca- 
tion that he is loath to leave it. He 
has already valuated the stone quarry 
on Division Street. 

A. S. S. Montgomery, who has 
been doing research work on street 
car controllers for the past few 
months, with the C. G. E., in Peter- 
boro’, will return to take up his duties 
on the JouRNAL staff as soon as he has 





succeeded in perfecting his invenc' mn. 

Willy Way, City Engineer, Lind- 
say, arrived inthe city a few days ago. 
During the winter he and Henderson 
may be consulted by Freshmen on the 


‘fundamental principles of Draughting 


between the hours 8 a.m, and 5 p.m. 

Rhoda Fairlie has lately assumed 
the role of professor, and, until his 
own office is completed, may be con- 
sulted in Room 11. Present your card 
to the Janitor. 

It is now our pleasure to extend, in 
the name of Science, a welcome to the 
“Botany Maidens,” Freshettes, and 
Levana Society in general, and we 
hope that their refining influence may 
continue to be felt among us, 





THE SLOGAN SOUNDS IN PITTSBURG. 

It should be of interest to engineer- 
ing students, and to electrical stu- 
dents ‘in particular, to know some- 
thing about this Pittsburg, “the work- 
shop of the world.” I am employed 
as an engineering apprentice in the 
foremost electrical manufacturing 
company of the world, working in a 
factory where over ten thousand per- 
sons are employed. 


Most of the apprentices and engi- 


neers of the company belong to the. 


Westinghouse Electric Club, of about 
six hundred members. The electrical 
engineering apprentices are college 
graduates from all over who have 
been fortunate enough to be admitted 
to the company’s course. The course 
consists mainly of a system of trans- 
fers from one department to another 
during a period of about two years, 
more or less, and is in reality the com- 
pany’s hatchery of its supply of elec- 
trical engineers. 

The Club opened its winter’s activ- 


"ity last Saturday night in a “Smoker” 
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with over two hundred members pre- 
sent, representing fifty-five colleges. 
We were entertained in various ways, 
among which were college yells. It 
Probably has very seldom happened 
that fifty different college yells have 
been heard in one evening at one 
place, and our readers will be pleased 
to hear that Queen’s slogan was 
sounded in good shape and was the 
only one accorded an encore. Three 
or four Canadians, assisted by a half- 
dozen fellow-apprentices, made old 
Pittsburg sound once like the college 
campus at home. 

The various colleges are to be re- 
presented on the walls of the Club 
hall by their college 
Queen’s coat-of-arms will be among 
the rest. 
— H. S. Baker. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 


HE regular meeting of the Alma 
Mater Society was held on Sa- 
turday evening, October 1st, in Con- 
vocation Hall, Vice-President Lavell 
in the chair. Communications were 
read from J. V. Dillabough, resigning 
the Assistant-Secretaryship of the 
Rugby Football Club; from S. M. 
Polson, resigning the Business Man- 
agership of the JoURNAL, and from 
H. Dunlop, resigning the Sporting 
Editorship of the JoURNAL. These 
resignations were accepted and in the 
places thus left vacant there were ap- 
pointed respectively J. Fairlie, J. A. 
Donnell, and J. Fairlie. In the ab- 
sence of the regular critic, Mr. F, 
Nicol gave the critic’s report. 

The regular meeting of A. M. S. 
was held in Convocation Hall on Sa- 
turday evening, October 8th, Vice- 
President Lavell in the chair. A com- 
munication was read from G, H. 


banners, and. 


Smith, resigning the position of cap- 
tain of the second Rugby team. This 
resignation was accepted. As it was 
early in the session there was little 
business to be transacted, nevertheless 
a motion to adjourn was voted down. 
Some college songs were perpetrated 
and there was also a discussion as to 
the adviSability of the students at- 
tempting to learn the proper pronun- 
ciation of the Queen’s yell. It was 
finally decided to request some one 
competent to give the pronunciation 
to be present at the next meeting of 
the society and render what assistance 


might be possible. It was also moved 


and seconded that the Executive 
arrange with the Freshman Year for 


a programme on the evening of Octo- 
ber 22nd. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


hletics. 








[= Annual Sports were held in 
the Fair Grounds on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5th, all the events being run 
off in the afternoon, an improvement 
over former years. In spite of the 
threatened rain (which did arrive in 
time to spoil the last few events) the « 
attendance was good, the presence of 
so many of the professors being espe- 
cially pleasing. The small number of 
lady students was decidedly disap- 
pointing, but they will have an oppor- 
tunity at the Rugby matches of show- 
ing how deep an interest they take in 
Queen’s success, surely as dear to 
them as to the men. This year the 
games were thrown open to the Royal 
Military College and to the sister uni- 
versities, and several representatives 
from the R.M.C. were present who 
did not go away empty-handed, 
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The form shown was not very high, 
owing no doubt to lack of training, 
but a number of the events were keen- 
ly contested, and though no records 


were broken, Cadet Holmes, closely | 


pushed by Paul, tied the present re- 
cord for the quarter-mile. 

The following acted as judges :— 
Profs, Shortt, Dyde, Kifkpatrick, 
Callander, Dr. Etherington, Dr. Ryan 
and A. Kennedy, M.A. The time- 
keepers were Dr. Bell, P. B. Crews 
and J. Matheson, M.A. Dr. Richard- 
son acted as starter. 

Here is a summary of the results: 

100 Yards’ Dash—1. Cadet Holmes. 
2. B. Sutherland. 3. A. Letherland. 
Time, 11 sec. 

Throwing Discus—1. E. C. Consitt. 
2, D. Sloan. 38. F. Jackson. Dis- 
tance, 80.2 ft. 

Running High Jump—i. A. G. 
Cameron. 2. J. R. Aitken. 3. R. 
Easson. Height, 5 ft. %4 in. 

220 Yards’ Dash — 1. Cadet 
Holmes. 2. B. Sutherland. 3. A. 
Letherland. Time, 24 2-5 sec. 

Running Hop, Skip and Jump—t1. 
A. G. Cameron. 2. R. Wightman. 
3. A. Letherland. Distance, 39.5 ft. 

Half-Mile Race—l. R. D. Paul. 
2. B. Sutherland. 3. Cadet Beeman. 
Time, 2 min. 19 2-5 sec. 

Running Broad Jump—l. A. G. 
Cameron. 2. Cadet (Constanjtine. 3. 
R, Wightman. Distance, 19.05 ft. 

Putting 16-lb. Shot—t. A. G. 
Cameron. 2. D. McKinnon. 3. 
Cadet Ross. Distance, 30.5 ft. 

Quarter - Mile Run — 1. Cadet 
Holmes. 2 R. D. Paul. 3. A, 
Letherland. Time, 55. sec. 

Throwing Hammer—l. D. Mc- 
Kinnon. 2. A. G. Cameron. 3. R. 
Wightman. Distance, 84.5 ft. 


Pole Vault—1. J. R. Aitken. 2. 
A. Letherland. 3. R. Wightman. 
Height, 8 ft. 2 in. 

120 Yards’ Hurdle—1. Cadet Con- 
stantine. 2. ‘A. G, Cameron. 3. A. 
Letherland. Time, 19 sec. 

Team Race—1. ’06 team, consist- 
ing of D. McLellan, P. Dobbs, J. 
Richardson, A. G. Cameron. 2. ’08. 
3. 705. 

The mile race was not run off 
owing to the heavy track and the con- 
tinued rain. It is proposed to run it 
off later in the term. 

The Individual Championship was 
won by A. G, Cameron, ’06, he having 
secured four firsts and two seconds, 
giving a total of sixteen points. Cadet 
Holmes took second place, with nine 
points. The Inter-Year Champion- 
ship was easily won by ’07, with a 
grand total of seventy points as com- 
pared with 06, second, with forty-five 
points. 





Several Queen’s men accepted the 
invitation to participate in the R.M.C. 
sports on Oct. 8th, and returned, the 
proud possessors of four firsts and 
four seconds. A. G. Cameron, ’06, 
Queen’s champion, made a close run 
for the Individual Cup, with twenty- 
three points, only two points behind 
Cadet Holmes, the winner. Our men 
report most courteous and cordial 
treatment at the hands of the Cadets. 





The Rugby Club was fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Chas. 
Webster, B.A., an old (ueen’s and 
Granite player,as coach forthe teams. 
Owing to his long stay in the game 
with the giants of old, Mr. Webster is 
on to all its fine points and his assist- 
ance is especially helpful this season 
when the loss of so many of the old 
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men necessitates filling the ranks with 
new blood. The practices have been 
noticeable for their splendid snap and 
vigor, and many new men are show- 
ing up well for. places on the teams. 
Our wing lines, strangely enough for 
a Queen’s team, are rather light and 
there are places for some of the big 
husky chaps wandering around the 
college halls. It wouldn’t be the first 
time a new man had won a “first” 
Place with its possibilities of a coveted 
“Q.” By the time this reaches our 
readers each team will have drawn 
blood, and one can then speak with 
more certainty of our chances. 





The Inter-Year Rugby matches will. 


be run off without fail this season, 
and the committees of the various 
years are strongly urged to make 
arrangements well in time and have 
their teams on the field on the allotted 
days. These matches and the prac- 
tices for them offer splendid opportu- 
nities for getting out new material, 
and the Rugby management will al- 
ways be on the watch for promising 
players, 





With six courts in commission the 
Tennis Club should be able to supply 
all demands on that game. The 
courts are not yet in first-rate condi- 
tion, but the entries for the tourna- 
ment are large and many exciting 
games are being played for the vari- 
ous championships. 





Owing to the absence from college 
of Mr. J. V. Dillabough, Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Rugby 
Club, that position was rendered 
vacant. At the first meeting of the 


A.M.S. Mr. J. Fairlie was appointed 
to the office. 


The lower campus, which was level- 
led during the summer, will, unfortu- 
nately, not be in shape for practices 
till next year. Consequently the Asso- 
ciation Football Club has been grant- 
ed the use of the upper campus for 
certain days in the week, and the fol- 
lowers of that game are getting in 
good work. On Saturday, Oct. 8th, 
they won a victory over the Black 
Watch, a city team, to the tune of 3-0. 





Last session the Ladies’ Gym. in the 
old Arts’ Building was opened too late 
to be much patronized by the fair 
daughters of Levana, with the dread- 


‘ed exams. looming up before them, 


though indeed they were in all the 
greater need of exercise at that time. 
Arrangements are being made by the 
Athletic Committee for regular classes 
to be given by the Physical Instructor 
of the City Y.M.C.A. When these 
are completed it is expected good use 
will be made of the gym. 





-N. F. B—(during the “pole vault” 
contest) “Take off your shoes, Aiken, 
and I can see two more feet for you.” 
Aiken won out. . 


Exchanges. 


E must ask the forbearance of 

our readers about Queen’s and 

of the ex-men in other colleges if 
some of the articles referred to in this 
number are a little ancient. The 
truth is, only a very few of our ex- 
changes for this session have yet 
arrived, and we have been compelled 
to fall back on the waste-baskets of 
our predecessors, and from these have 
rescued the most of what follows. We 
have had_ considerable culling to do 
for the greater part of the exchanges 
left us have been filled with Easter 
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stories, spring poems, and dark fore- 
bodings of exams., subjects not to be 
mentioned at this time of year. 





The world is old, yet likes to laugh | 
New jokes are hard to find, 

A whole new editorial staff 
Can’t tickle every mind. 


So if you meet some ancient joke 
Decked out in modern guise, 
Don’t frown and call the thing a poke, 
Just laugh—don’t be too wise! 
—Ex. 





Patient (after paying bill)—‘Doc- 
tor, if there is anything in the theory 
of the transmigration of the souls 
after death you will be a war-horse.” 

“That sounds very flattering,” re- 
marked Dr. Price. 

“Yes, you are such a 
charger.”—The Courant. 


splendid 





Roll Call at Harvard (in any 
course)—Mr. Brown—Hee-yah! Mr. 
Black — Yeh! Mr. Westerner — 
Heerrh! Mr. Southerner—Yah, sir! 
Mr. Middle States—Hirr! Mr. Bass 
-—Yurrh! Mr. Treble—Yip! Mr, 
Canine—Yep! Mr. Backwoods— 
Preh-sunt! Mr. Chelsea—HERE!!! 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





Bound to Succeed.—Father, when 
I graduate I am going to follow my 
literary bent and write for money.” 

“Humph! My son, you ought to 
be successful. That’s all you did the 
four years you spent at college.” Ex. 





Among the few exchanges that 
have reached us this session, we are 
glad to notice the Tech, now a tri- 
weekly. Last year it was one of the 
neatest and best finished journals that 


visited our sanctum, but its ambition 
was to give college news and nothing 
more. This year we are glad to note 
its aspirations are higher and it is 


making a bid for literary honors. 





THE QUEEN’s UNIvERSITY Jour- 
NAL, Kingston, Ontario, improves 
every time it is published. It is in- 
teresting and instructive throughout. 
—Retina. 





“Go ask papa,” the maiden said, 

The young man knew papa was dead; 

He knew the life papa had led, 

He understood when the maiden said, 
“Go ask papa.”—Lantern. 





“Tf reading maketh a full man, con- 
ference a ready man, and writing an 
éxact man, what exercise fosters 
breadth? No quality is rarer, none 
more desirable.” “Breadth can be 
had not for the asking, but for the 
seeking. Store the mind first with 
wisdom, and teach it habits of steady 
and persistent work. Inflame the 
heart with a love of truth that will not 
be denied. Then walk in company 
with great thoughts, noble hopes, 
lofty purposes, in life or in books, 
and breadth will grow up in the mind 
and soul.”—Columbia Monthly. 

“Little Willie died last night, 

His face we’ll see no more; 

For what he thought was H2 O 

Was H2 S04.” 
—The Collegian. 





. By far the most artistic college pub- 
lication we have seen is the Univ2rs- 
ity of Ottawa Souvenir Number, Our 
readers will remember that on the 2nd 
of December last Ottawa’s Arts Build- 
ing was destroyed by fire. This htild- 
ing had been erected through unceas- 
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ing labors of the Oblate fathers, and 
its sudden destruction was one of the 
severest blows they ever received. No- 
thing daunted, however, they set to 
work again and with such energy, 
that in less than six months from the 
date of the fire they saw the beginning 
of what will be the most magnificent 
college building in Canada. The cor- 
ner stone was laid on May 24th by 
Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, the 
highest dignitary of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in America. The Sou- 
venir Number gives an excellent ac- 
count of the ceremony, together with 
engravings of the prominent persons 
present and a cut of the building as it 
will appear when complete. It will be 
built in the pure classical Greek style, 
with monolithic columns and_ Ionic 
capitals. The material will be white 
Indiana stone on a granite base. The 
dome will be adorned with statues of 
the twelve apostles, and the parapets 
with statues of Canada’s great men, 
symbolizing thus religion and country. 
Ottawa College is certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon rising superior to her 
disaster and upon erecting for herself 
a home which would be an ornament 
to the capital of any country. 





The college men are very slow, 
They seem to take their ease; 

For when at last they graduate, 
They do it by degrees—Lantern. 





How much wood would a wood- 
chuck chuck if a wood-chuck would 
chuck wood ?—Victorian. 





A youth went forth to serenade 
The lady he loved best, 

And by her house at evening 
When the sun had gone to rest, 

He warbled until daylight, 


And would have warbled more, 
But morning light disclosed a sign 
“To Let” upon the door.—E-x. 





There are at present fifty Canadians 
on the teaching staff of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 





The students of West Virginia 
University have a store of their own, 
and advertise their goods in the Col- 
lege weekly. ° 





The Monkey lost his hold and fell 
into the crocodile’s jaws. Even then 
his wits did not desert him. “I just 


.dropped in for dinner,” he said with 


an engaging smile—Yale Record. 





According to report there are 266 
periodicals published by students in 
American universities and colleges. 
Of this number 150 are monthlies, 65 
are weeklies, 11 are dailies, 12 are 
quarterlies, 10 are bi-weeklies, 9 are 
semi-monthlies, 8 are semi-weeklies 


and 2 are bi-monthlies—McMaster 
ULM. 





Latin Professor—‘Miss S., give the 
principal parts of the verb ‘to ac- 
cept.’ ” 

Miss S. (aside to Miss 
“What is it Bess?” 

Bess—“Darned if I know.” 

Miss S—“Darndifino, darndifinare, 
darndifinavi, darndifinatum.” 

Prof—“What verb are you giv- 
ing?” 7 

Miss S—“Darndifino.”—E-x. 


M.)— 





The commencement number of the 


“ . . 
; “Russ” deserves special mention on 


account of its artistic cover, its fine 
engravings and its excellent headings 
and foot pieces. We certainly envy 


&the Russ its artist. 
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Scene: Moral Philosophy Class — 
Enter student, five minutes late. Pro- 
fessor Seth—‘‘I must ask the members 
of the class to be more punctual.” 
Enter two students. Professor Seth 
“This is ‘too’ bad.” Enter four stu- 
dents. Professor Seth—“There must 
be some explanation.” Enter a lady 
student. Applause—The Student. 





Landlady—This paper says that 
washing the hair in tea will make it 
dark. 

New Boarder—That may be, but I 
prefer to have my tea darkened some 
other way.—E-. 





A WISH. 
To do my best—nor look with jealous 
eye . 
On those, who up the pathway I 
find steep, 


Run, singing gayly past while I, 
Left far behind, drag on with 
aching feet. 


To learn to joy in joy another finds, 
Who, caring less breaks off the 
fairest rose 
And grasps and reaches more, while T 
Must strain to even touch the 
meanest bud that blows.—Smith 
College Monthly. 
Our Alumni. 
EV. Thurlow Fraser, B.D., who 
has been engaged in missionary 
work at Tamsui, Formosa, for two 
years, has been back again in his na- 
tive land for a few months and has 
been renewing old acquaintanceships 
around Queen’s during the last week. 
The Journar regrets to learn that 
owing to Mrs. Fraser’s ill--health our 
distinguished graduate has tendered 
his resignation to the Foreign Mission 


Committee and will be unable to re- 
sume his very successful work, a loss 
keenly felt by the church both at home 
and in Formosa. He has a thrilling 
and most interesting story to tell of 


‘his work in that far land, a work 


which, though abounding in extreme 
hardships, bears a rich harvest of re- 
sults. While in Kingston Rev. Mr. 
Fraser will conduct special Harvest 
Home services in the First Congrega- 
tional church. 

Rev. J. R. Watts, B.A., B.D., of last 
year’s graduating class in Divinity, 
has lately been called to the Boston 
Church, Esquesing. “John” has hosts 
of friends around Queen's and the 
JournaL on behalf of these well- 
wishers extends him its congratula- 
tions and best wishes for a pleasant 
and successful pastorate in his new 
charge. His address is Mansewood, 
Ont. 
During the summer Rev. I, N. 
Beckstedt, B.A., was inducted into his 
new charge at Athens, Ont. “Beck” 
is reported to be playing the part of a 
second “gad-fly” Socrates for the edi- 
fication and enlightenment of the citi- 
zens of this second Athens. We are 
at least certain that his ability, marked 
by his well-known enthusiasm and in- 
dustry, will ensure him a most suc- 
cessfyil pastorate. 

T. C. Brown, M.A., and J. A. Cald- 
well, B.A., two more of last year’s 
Divinity graduates, “lately took the 
notion for to cross the briny ocean,” 
ostensibly to take a course of post- 
graduate work in theology at Edin- 
burgh University, but, as is whispered 
in certain circles, they are “doing” the 
old country and incidentally showing 
the natives just what sterling fellows 
and excellent scholars Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada, can turn 
out. 
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a eS 0 
We keep everything found in a First-class 
T U D ENTS Drug Store. Goods and Prices right. Pre- 


scriptions carefully prepared. 


Mee cea WADE’ S DRUG STORE G..0s6° 
T. H. FERGUSON, 


(Successor to R. H. Toye) 
BREAD AND CAKE BAKER, GROCERIES, FRUITS 
AND CONFECTIONERY. 


: CATERING 3 : Conducted under the Personal 








Supervision of 
To At Homes and Parties MR, F. HAMBROOK 


318 King Street, Kingston. : : : : *Phone 300. 





a 
-Class Pins now in Stock—-’04 Arts, ’05 Meds, 06 Meds, 
07 Meds. Designs ready for ’08 Arts, Science, Meds. 


F. W. COATES, 


158 Princess Street Jeweler and Optician 


The Students’ Laundryman 


HONG LEE 


Like your trade goot. Leave your address and 
John will call for washee. 


LAUNDRY, 338 PRINCESS ST., KINGSTON. 








ee ee 
Queen’ s Studen tS get 10 percent. discount on every- 
SS _ thing excepting Rubbers, at 


“ti Abernethy’s Shoe Store 


HHIZRIC } 6. oe ee 

Se ee ree PE Pen eter enee 

P “Ore freshest and best assortment of Cho- z 
Colates in Kingston. Qur Celebrated 20c, 


* 
+ 

Chocolates cannot be beaten, always fresh, al- + 
F amous amous Taffey always good. Genuine Maple a Specialty. . : 
Fresh Every Hour + 


: eaatia ag: 


Try our Pure Fruit Ghocolates, they are fine, 50c. box. 
thts PRICE'S, 288 Princess St. ebdup 
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FASHIONABLE TAILORING 


% 

We lead in Fashion and Prices. » 6 Ww 
The Latest Cloths for Overcoats. aS 
Full Dress Suits a Specialty. si 


# 


— & CO., | Mest | “ane 
SSR KES R RSS SEK ES 


Established 1844 Telephone 347 - Medals, Class Pins, Etc., made to order. 
College Crest Pins, College Crest Cuff 
SPANGENBE | Q G Links, Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens. 
Watches Repaired and Adjusted by 
JEWELER & SILVERSMITH skilled workmen. Diamond Setting and 
347 King Street, - Kingston, Ont. Fine Engraving. 


SN 














DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS, ONTARIO 


Magnificent Opportunity for Investment in 
Mining, Lumbering, 
Farming 


For Information concerning the Resources of Ontario in 


Farm, Forest or Mine, write 


HON. E. J. DAVIS, ceowstanns, toronto 





The Lockett Sole Selling Agents for the Genuine 


Slater Boots for men and the Cele- 


S. hoe S t Ore, brated Empress and Dorothy Dodd 
Kingston. Shoes for ladies. 
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Lunch & Keswick 


354 King St. 2 doors from Princess 
OPEN TILL 3 A.M. 


FRED WILLIAMS - Proprietor 


Standard Bank of Canada 
KINGSTON 


Capital paid up - $1,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - $1,000,000.00 
Total Assets - $15,782,314.14 


__ James Reid _ 
Che Leading Wndertaker and 


Furniture Manufacturer 
Established 1854 


Robt. J. Reid 


The Leading 
Undertaker & 
Furniture Dealer 


Hearses and Car- 
riages with Rub- 





Savings Bank Department. Interest ber Tires. 
Allowed. Ambulance, phone 577 
Drafts and Cheques cashed on all parts of the R. E. SPARKS, D.D.S., L.D.S., M_D., 
world. ; DENTIST, : 
Special attention paid to 23014 Princess Street 
W. OD. HART, Manacer Oral Deformities Kingston, Ont. 


See 
CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE : BAGOT, NEAR PRINCESS ST, KINGSTON 


INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER  - $95,000,000.00 


ASSETS OVER - ~ = 27,000,000.00 
INCOME OVER = = ee 4,000,000.00 
SURPLUS (Profit Account) Over 1,850,000.00 


Surplus on the highest basis of any Company on the continent—which warrants large and 
tangible profits. Full particulars given cheerfully on any system of assurance. The G.A.C, 
policy, issued by this company, is conceded in insurance circles as the most up-to-date contract 
written. Canvassers can make good money by working for this company. Openings for four or 
five al present. Correspondence solicited. 


J. O. HUTTON, General Agent. W. J. B. WHITE, Agent, Kingston. 











EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CALENDAR 


FOR 1904 
OCTOBER 


1, Notice by Trustees of cities, towns, incor- 
porated villages and township boards to 
Municipal Clerks to hold trustee elec. 
tions on same day as Municipal elections, 
due, 

3. Ontario Normal College opens. | Night 
Schools open, (session 1904-1905). 


NOVEMBER 


9. King’s Birthday (Wednesday) 
DECEMBER 


1. Last day for pppoecment of School Andi. 
tors by Publi 


ic and Separate School 
Trustees. 

Municipal Clerks to transmit to County 
Inspectors statement showing whether 
or not any county rate for Public School 
purposes has been placed upon Collec- 
tor's Roll against any Separate School 
Supporter. 

12. County Model School Examination begins. 
13, Returning Officers named by resolution 
of Public School Board. 


Last day for Public and Separate School 
Trustees to fix places for nomination of 
Trustees. 


14. Local assessment to be paid Separate 
School Trustees. 


-EXAMINATION PAPERS 


, Circulars giving list of Departmental Examin- 
ation Papers, with prices, free on application, 


Single copies, 25c. Five copies, $t.cc. One 
dozen copies, $2.00. "I'rade supplied. 


Address : 


THE CARSWELL COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 4 
30 Adelaide St. E., Toronto. 





Symons Y Roe 


Ap chilecks 


W Lmbery Tamiuns G5 Seronte Street 
Wilkam Rare. Tondule. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 







One of the fastest long distance trains in the 
world. Running through the largest and most 
prosperous towns and cities of Canada and the 
States of Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. Solid 
wide vestibule train with elegant first-class coach- 
es; Pullman Sleeping Cars, Montreal to Chicago : 
and Grand Trunk Standard Cafe Parlor Car, serv- 
ing meals an refreshments a la carte, Montreal 
to Detroit, Niagara Falls and Buffalo. 


International Limited runs every day 







Ly. Montreal (Bonaventure)............ 1. @ 00 am, 
Av. ‘Cornwallis ciiea 0 F-actecgrs seas hen Seehtaien a 10 20 is 
ES PROSCOLL ) c:arsiesincvesiend de sitio ons ania Sass BREE SSS 11 14 - 
Brock villessicet gets sey Ghscswncada nies: AEBS 
‘© Thousand Island Jet........cee seen een ee 08 p.m. 
“* Kingston....... eet ~esigietees 46 " 
SP AN Gpanees ceescnees sae See ¥ sae e hsv, oe O8 : 
$85 “Bele ville ciao oi cs thresretarotendh aerate Sawa 37 7 
** Cobourg 35 ts 
“Port Hope 45 
“Toronto .. 30 
“* Hamilton...., 300« 





Ar, St. Catharines... 
Niagara Falls, N 
Buffalo...... 0... 


12 
12 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
+ T3o © 
. 805 
9 
7 
7 
9 
10 
9 
11 
12 











az 4 
Ar. Woodstock.......... vo 
London. ...... 00... 3a Ot 
fe Chatham... 024 00002 og‘ 


“Windsor (Eastern Time). 


“Detroit (Central Time)... 30 
Be SIUEAN GY ne) fee ties eons 50“ 
Laine sees ws oe iy 55 asm. 
CHICAGO: Le ws terete weak bance ae 20H 


The Grand Trunk is the popular and Great 
Double Track Route between the east and west. 
Road bed equal tothe best. Excelled by none, 


The best line to the Untversal Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1904. 


CHAS, M. HAYS, W.E. DAVIS, 
2nd Vice-President & Gen. Mgr., Pass. Traffic Mgr,, 
Montreal. G. T. BELL, Montreal. 
. General Passenger Agent, 
G. W. VAUX, Montreal. H. G. ELLIOTT, 
Asst.Gen. Pass, & Ticket Agt. Asst.Gen. Pass.& Tic.Agt. 
Chicago. Montreal, 





> The Right Place 
Hotel Iro UdoIs to Stop at while 
in Kingston. 
CON MILLAN, Proprietor 


RATES $1.50 ALL FRONT ROOMS 


Sa 
The Regal Cigar Store 
Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobaccos 


BILLIARD PARLOR ~—_ED. S. WEBSTER 





THE STUDENTS’ TAILOR 


See his Goods and get his Prices before 
Purchasing elsewhere. 


T. LAMBERT, Merchant Taitor 
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°° Wilson’s ”’ 


Foot Ball Requisites 








JACKETS VESTS 
KNICKERS SWEATERS 
JERSEYS STOCKINGS 


NOSE GUARDS HEAD GUARDS 
Special Discount of 10 per cent. to Queen’s Students. 


Send For Catalogue. 


The Harold A. Wilson Co., Limited, 


35 King St. W., Toronto 


Che JACKSON OP cern o sutens oe 


Copperplate Calling Cards. 


173 
Pres welkingston =; = STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 











QUEEN’S TEAT BOOKS 


Students will save money by buying their Text Books, Exercise and Note Books, at the 
Corner Bookstore. A complete stock of Text Books in all years and departments of study. 
Fountain Pens from 15c. to $3. College note paper with crest and envelopes to match. 


F. NISBET, THE CORNER BOOKSTORE. 


CORNER PRINCESS AND WELLINGTON STREET. 








We invit to i 
Students of Queen’s wsciitca the, 
and Fabric Gloves. A 


big range to select from, including the Celebrated Dent’s (London), Alexandre (Paris), Vallier 
(Grenoble), for which we are sole agents. 


b 
Ask to see Dent’s Scotch Kent Angora Gloves. Steacy S 








DR. J.C. CONNELL. 
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AESCULAPIUS.* 


HE history of medicine has re- 
ceived very little attention from 
physicians, and yet its study is not 
merely of scientific value but an im- 
portant source of practical informa- 
tion. To the layman it offers many 
features of interest. As an extensive 
branch of the general history of cul- 
ture, it is indispensible to the historian 
of civilization. Its study permits the 
philosopher to see the influence of his 
predecessors upon medicine and the 
influence of medicine on philosophy— 
a reciprocal interest which still exists. 
For the theologian the history of 
medicine has a scientific value, for 
once on a time theology and medicine 
were intimately united. The scien- 
tists will find an interest in tracing the 
development of the various natural 
sciences which began as off-shoots of 
medicine. Finally a knowledge of the 
history of medicine gives the man of 
genuine education the best means of 
estimating medical ability and activity. 
When we review the labor of thou- 
sands of years and follow the advance 
of our science in all its devious and 
tedious ways; when we find how little 
service has been rendered to the main 
object of medicine—the cure of dis- 
ease—we are likely to be disappointed. 
For in spite of all therapeutics the 
statement of the Psalmist is still true: 
“As for man his days are as grass; as 


a flower of the field so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is 
gone.” : 

But.if this department of medical 
science is well adapted to educate the 
physician in modesty, so also is it fit- 
ted to inspire him with just pride in 
his often-contested and self-sacrificing 
labors. The history of medicine may 
show the inadequacy of medical 
knowledge and its helplessness in 
struggling against the laws of nature, 
but it also brings to light the un- 
wearied struggles of physicians of all 
ages to investigate those laws and to 
appropriate the knowledge acquired to 
the healing and blessing of suffering 
humanity. We prize infinitely less 
the fact that history, among almost all 
people, presents the immortal gods as 
the authors of medical art than that it 
teaches how mortal men have strug- 
gled continually after god-like aims, 
-—the prevention, the cure, or at least 
the alleviation of the unavoidable 
heritage of woe and suffering impos- 
ed in so many ways upon us as created 
beings—even though to-day these 
aims have been imperfectly attained. 
The history of medicine shows how 
many noble men have served human- 
ity, devoting strength and life to the 
sick, the feeble, the persecuted, the 
poor, the insane, and have led their 
fellow-men to lofty ideals in thought 








4An address by J. Cc. Connell, M. A, M.D., Dean of the Medical Fuoulty, ‘at the opening of the Medica 


lasses for the Session of 1904-'05. 
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and action. Yet for most of these 
men one could but say that even had 
their life been glorious it would have 
been but labor and sorrow. 

Millions on millions of individuals 
have perished without contributing to 
the progress of humanity; they have 
no history. Thousands have promoted 
at least the foundations of knowledge; 
history records their names, for they 
labored. But only a few chosen spirits 
have performed the highest service al- 
lotted to man. These summed up the 
past and discovered new and great 
truths, leading humanity onward. To 
study their lives and work should give 
a more ideal direction to our concep- 
tion of our profession, showing us 
that duties and rewards are not to be 
found exclusively in daily labor. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
direct your attention to Aesculapius, 
whose followers we still profess to be 
even though we may know very little 
about him. 

A distinguished French historian 
(Littre) writes as follows: Whenone 
searches into the history of medicine 
and the commencement of the science, 
the first body of doctrine that one 
meets with is the collection of writings 
known under the name of the works 
of Hippocrates. The science mounts 
up directly to that origin and there 
stops. Not that it had not been culti- 
vated earlier, and had not given rise to 
even numerous productions; put 
everything that had been made before 
the physician of Cos has perished. We 
have remaining of them only scattered 
and unconnected fragments, The 
works of Hippocrates have alone 
escaped destruction; and by a Singular 
circumstance there exists a great gap 
after them as well as before them . . . 
the writings of Hippocrates remain 


alone amongst the ruins of ancient 
medical literature,” 

Now Hippocrates was born in 460 
B.C., whereas Aesculapius is said to 
have lived about 1250 B.C. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the story of 
Aesculapius is intermixed with Greek 
mythology, for a period of 800 yeas 
elapsed between the time of Aescula- 
pius and the first authéntic records. 
Our main sources of information are . 
the writings of Hesiod and Homer as- 
signed to the period 850 B.C. Pindar 
and others also relate some of the 
legends connected with Aesculapius. 
Hippocrates wrote a treatise “On 
Ancient Medicine,” but it contains no 
reference to Aesculapius. It deals 
with the development and the princi- 
ples of the practice of medicine. He 
remarks with profound comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of the history of 
medicine, that: “The physician must 
know what his predecessors have 
known, if he does not wish to deceive 
both himself and others.” 


In the Homeric poems Aesculapius 
is not a divinity but a human being; 
the healing god is Apollo who was the 
physician of the Olympian Gods,—the 
god who visits men with plagues and 
epidemics, who wards off evil and 
affords help to man. Pausanias Says: 
“If Aesculapius is the air, indispens- 
able to the health of man and beast, yet 
Apollo is the sun, and rightly so is he 
called the father of Aesculapius, for 
the sun by his yearly course makes the 
air wholesome.” 

Homer calls Aesculapius the “blame- 
less physician,” from which we may 
infer that even in those times there 
were such individuals. The worship 
of Aesculapius became established at 
least 400 years after his death, and 
soon after that of Homer, 


i 
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The story of Aesculapius, while 
very interesting, is largely mythologic- 
al. 1 have not been able to find it con- 
sistently told by any writer so that 
what 1 have selected to relate to you is 
quite open to criticism. 

Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas, liv- 
ing in Thessaly, near the lake Boe- 
beis, was beloved by Apollo in the 
godlike way of those early days, an:i 
became pregnant by him; unfaithful 
to the god, she listened to propositions 
from Ischys, an ordinary mortal, and 
consented to wed him. The infidelity 
of Coronis was observed by a crow 
which at that time had snowy plum- 
age. The bird officiously rushed off 
and told Apollo who cursed it with 
such vigor that its feathers turned 
black and have remained so to this 
day. The change of the color of the 
crow is noticed by Ovid and by Virgil 
in the Aeneid (vii, 761) though the 
name “Corvo custode ejus” is there 
printed with a capital letter, as if it 
were a man named Corvus. Artemis, 
sister of Apollo, enraged at the 
wounded dignity of her brother, 
brought the affair to the notice of 
Zeus, who also was indignant at the 
slight thus put upon an immortal, so 
he 

“From Olympus top 

With flaming thunderbolt cast down 

and slew 
Latona’s well-loved child—such was 

his ire.” 
( Hesiod.) 
While Coronis was being consumed 
by fire, Apollo, evidently disturbed at 
the thought that his child should die 
like this, clove asunder the devouring 
flames and caught up the babe by 
some process of divinely operative 
Caesarean section. This child was 
Aesculapias who, like other great 


a 


men, was begotten in concubinage and 
born by Caesarean section. After- 
wards Apollo handed him over to 
Cheiron, who taught him how to cure 
all diseases. This story was modified 
by the priests at Kpidauros to the 
effect that he was born in the usual 
manner but abandoned by his mother, 
who left him to die on Mount Tith- 
ium. Here the babe was nursed by a 
goat (perhaps the earliest example of 
the artificial feeding of children) and 
protected from harm by a dog, both of 
these animals being in after years 
identified with the cult of Aesculapius. 
The goatherd missed his goat and doz 
and on hunting for them, found the 
infant Aesculapius lying . upon the 
earth with the protecting animals be- 
side him. Perceiving a dim radiance 
about the infant, he gave him into the 
care of the Centaur Cheiron, famous 
for his medical and surgical know- 
ledge. Aesculapius soon acquired, 
partly from the teaching of the bene- 
ficent leech Cheiron, partly from in- 
born and superhuman aptitude, a 
knowledge and mastery of medicine 
and surgery, such as was never r before 
witnessed. 

Pindar tells the story of his instruc- 
tion in the art of medicine :— 
“The rescued child he gave to share 
Magnesian Centaur’s fostering care; 
And learn of him the soothing art 
That wards from man diseases’ dart. 
Of those whom nature made to feel 
Corroding ulcers gnaw their frame; 
Or stones far hurled or glittering steel, 
All to the great physician came. 
By summer’s heat or winter’s cold 
Oppressed, of him they sought relief. 
Each deadly pang his skill controlled, 
And found a balm for every grief. 
On some the force of charmed strains 

he tried, 
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To some the medicated draught ap- 
plied ; 

Some limbs he placed the amulets 
around, 


Some from the trunk he cut, and 

made the patient sound.” 
(Wheelwright’s translation of Pindar. 
Third Pythian Ode 80-95.) 

There is also the story that Athena 
gave him some of the blood of the 
Gorgon, by which he was able to heal 
the sick, raise the dead, or destroy the 
well. This last is an extra function 
not now admitted to be part of the art. 
The tale of Aesculapius being able to 
restore.the dead to life was quite 
popular among the poets. Pindar 
says Aesculapius was “tempted by 
gold” to raise a man from the dead, 
and Plato repeats the accusation. A 
list of individuals is given who bene- 
fited by this power. Kapaneus, Eri- 
phyle, Hippolytus, Tyndareus and 
Glaukus were all affirmed by different 
writers to have been endued by Aescu- 
lapius with a new life. 

According to another tradition Aes- 
culapius was once shut up in the 
house of Glaukus, whom Zeus had 
struck dead with a thunderbolt—a 

‘most useful article in mythological 
history. While absorbed in thought 
there came a serpent and twined 
around his. staff. He killed it. Then 
he saw another serpent which came 
carrying in its mouth an herb with 
which it recalled to life the one that 
had been killed. The physician then 
_made use of the herb to restore dead 
men to life. From which we may in- 
fer that even in the earliest times there 
was a popular belief that what would 
cure serpents was equally useful for 
man, and that experiments upon ani- 
mals were quite proper—though in 
this case the animal was a dead one. 


The healing god is usually represent- 
ed leaning upon a snake-entwined 


staff. The exact meaning of the lat- 


ter is not quite clear. It may be taken 
as a symbol of early faith in the effi- 
cacy of animal experiments; or the 
association may have arisen from the 
idea that serpents represent prudence 
and renovation, and have the power of 
discovering the secret virtues of heal- 
ing plants. In the sacred books of the 
East there is a reference to the point 
as follows: “As sickness comes from 
him, from him too must or may come 


‘the healing.” 





(Fig. 1.) 


When Aesculapius began to raise 
from the dead his serious troubles be- 
gan. Zeus feared that men might 
gradually escape death altogether. 
Pluto complained that by such medical 
treatment the number of the dead was 
too much diminished. So Zeus in his 
anger killed both patient and physi- 
cian with the usual thunderbolt; as 
Pindar says, “the bright lightning 


dealt them down”—perhaps the first 
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example oi the physician sacrificing 
himself for his patient. ‘hen, the 
story goes, Apollo was in great griet, 
for by this time he was quite ready to 
acknowledge his distinguished son, 
and wandered away to tne 1and of the 
tHyperboreans, where he shed tears of 
gold. He appealed to Zeus to make 
Aesculapius immortal, and so the god 
of medicine was placed among the 
Stars. Vvhile he was on earth his wite 
Was itpione, the meaning of which 1s 
the soother. terhaps she was a nurse. 
Homer mentions Podalirius and Ma- 
chaon as sons of Aesculapius, and the 
following are also said to have been 
sons and daugnters: Janiscus, Alex- 
enor, Aratus, mygela, Aegle, 1aso and 
Panaceia. Some of mese, as, IO CX- 
ample, rygela, We goaaess ot health, 
and sanacela, Ue ~au-nealing,’ are 
merely persomucations OF the powers 
ascribed to the father. 

Such are the legends of Aesculapius. 
‘There can be littie doubt that facts are 
the basis of the Aesculapian story, for 
the divinity was worshipped through- 
out the whole of Greece, extending 
from is original centres at Thessaly, 
Cos and Epidauros, until in the fifth 
century B.C. it had become well estab- 
lished at Athens, Corinth and other 
cities. Later, in the Roman times, the 
great centre wag at Pergamon, in Asia 
Minor, where Galen was born. The 
worship was brought to Rome in 279 
B.C., and a temple was built upon an 
island in the Tiber. 

The antique statues which we see in 
the museums are not works of great 
masters, but copies of the originals 
made by Greek and Roman artists. 
Many of them are by second rate 
sculptors. All the statues of Aescu- 
lapius in existence are copies, many of 
them very poor and made by inferior 


artists. At the time of Phidias and 
Myron, when Greek art reached its 
highest perfection, there were some 
statues of Aesculapius created,—some 
no doubt by these great masters, for 
the types followed by later artists 
were established then. None of the 
originals are in existence, but there 
are a few which suggest how the mas- 
ters portrayed their ideals of the god. 
The masterpiece is a colossal bust of 
Parian marble (Fig. 1) in the British 
museum, found at Melos in- 1828, 
where the statue of Venus was also 
discovered. It might well be called 
“the Aesculapius of Milo,” and though 
inferior to the Venus in workmanship 


. 





(Fig. 2.) 

it has great merit and nobleness. It 
belongs to the Greek school of the 
fourth century B.C. and follows. the 
best Greek type. The author is un- 
known, The face is suggestive of 
that of Jove, but the expression is 
milder and more benignant. 

There are several statues which re- 
semble Fig. 1 in type, One of these 
is Fig. 2, considered to be a copy of a 
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statue by Alkmenes, the author of the 
Venus de Medici. It is a fairly good 
copy, at any rate, of a good original, 
and is said to have been made for the 
temple at Pergamon. This belongs to 
the Graeco-Roman period. The god 
is leaning upon his staff about which 
the snake is coiled. In the classical 
and earliest types of Aesculapius the 
expression is one of calmness, serenity 
and strength, yet lacking the force 
shown in the heads of Jove. The eyes 
look straight ahead, the right arm 
holds the staff, the left is bent and 
rests on the hip. The god takes in the 
situation with confidence in his 
powers. He never looked worried in 
those olden times. At his feet is the 
omphalos or navel, significant of his 
god-head. Sometimes the dog and 
goat are added. 





(Fig. 3.) 


Another smaller group is represent- 
ed by Fig. 3, supposed to be originated 
by Myron. This is known as “Aescu- 
lapius Feeding the Snake.” Originally 
Hygeia was resting her left hand on 


his right shoulder. The original sta- 
tue was the work of the fifth century 
B.C. and was of bronze, probably by 
Myron. By some authorities this is 
regarded as the best of the statues. 
The same type of head is shown in 
the bust (Fig. 4) which is also attri- 





(Fig. 4.) 


buted to Myron. The head is slightly 
bent forward and there is an expres- 
sion of benignity and interest in what 
is before him. The style is severe, 
but perfect in its expression of charac- 
ter. There is a statue belonging to 
this type in the Hermitage Museum of 
St. Petersburg said to be copied from 
a statue of Jove at Rome of which 
Myron was the author. Later artists 
worked it up into an Aesculapius to 
meet the demands of the temple trade. 

Another group of statues is that 
found in the temple of Aesculapius at 
Epidauros. The original was a colos- 
sal gold and ivory statue representing 
Aesculapius seated on a throne. Of 
this there are no complete reproduc- 
tions but only bas-relief copies. The 


eis 
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pose and modelling of one of these 
show it to be a work of art made un- 
der the best Greek inuences. The 
figure was often reproduced in votive 
tablets and this type of head was 
found on coins and in many later sta- 
tues. Thrasymedes was the author of 
the original statue. 

' Some statues of the god represent- 
ing him without a beard were in exist- 
ence even in the earliest times, it being 
thought by some critics that the son of 
a smooth faced god should not have a 
beard. The Greeks jokingly called 
him “the bearded son of a beardless 
sire.” Evidently this was made in 
Roman times, and the figure is cer- 
tainly very like a Roman emperor. 
This statue is in the Vatican. 

An interesting series of votive tab- 
lets discovered at the temple of Aescu- 
lapius, on the south side of the Acro- 
polis at Athens, shows the character 
of the ‘god and his worship. One of 
these, made in the best Greek times, 
and under good artistic influences, but 
by inferior artists, perhaps of a grade 
not much different from our grave- 
stone cutters, represents Aesculapius 
seated upon his throne, with his 
daughter Hygeia beside him. Before 
him is the sacrificial table, and to him 
the suppliants bring their offerings. 
The goddess quality of Hygeia is in- 
dicated by her height as compare! 
with the mortals before her. The face 
of the god cannot be seen, but in 
the complete figure the head is in- 
clined and he looks at the suppliants 
before him with calmness and interest. 
He seems confident, god-like and com- 
passionate. 

Of the various centres at which the 
worship of Aesculapius was carried 
on Epidauros was the oldest and most 
celebrated. It is referred to by Plato 


and described by Pausanias; so it 
must have been in existence five hun- 
dred years before Christ. In later 
Greek times it fell into decay but was 
restored by Antoninus in the second 
century A.D. Various descriptions of 
the ruins have been made during the 
last century and a half, but not till 
very recently (20 years ago) was any 
systematic attempt made to study 
them. In 1895 an elaborate work in 
French (Defrasse and Lechat) was 
published containing a description of 
the ruins and a restoration of the tem- 
ple based on these many years’ study. 
The historical value of this restoration 
is considerable. 

Epidauros lies in the south-eastern 
part of Greece in Argos, about three 
miles from the coast, and separated 
from Athens by the bay of Aegina. 
The valley is warm, rather low and 
not well supplied with water—not 
very well situated for a health resort. 
Yet it remained for six hundred years 
the most famous of the temples of the 
god. The sacred grove was called the 
Heiron. In it were the temple; the 
Tholos, or rotunda; and the Abaton, 
or dormitory. Outside the grove was 
a large theatre. The temple was built 
about 375 B.C. on the site of an old 
and inferior structure. Tt sounds 
very much like a present day story to 
read of the building operations. Bids 
were sent out and advertised in a num- 
ber of cities, and sixty contracts were 
given out for various parts of the 
work. Theodotus was architect. Tt 
took five vears to finish and cost over 
$25,000. The money was obtained 
partly from grateful patients who had 
been to Epidauros, partly from volun- 
tary subscriptions, and to a large ex- 
tent by contributions from the city of 
Epidauros itself. Hence it was part- 
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ly a public and partly a private struc- 
ture like many of our hospitals at the 
present time. 

The two cornices of the temple were 
filled with sculptured figures ; the west 
front represented the combat of the 
Amazons and the Greeks. At the 
apex was a winged Victory, and at the 
two angles, a neriad seated upon a 
horse. These were probably covered 
with gold. While not equal to the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, they seem 
to have much delicacy and finish and 
may be considered classical works. 

Inthe temple was a statue of Aescu- 
lapius about one-half the size of that 
of Jove at Athens. It was of ivory 
and gold and was the work of Thrasy- 
medes. No trace of this statue has 
been discovered, but there are copies 
of it, and these show the type. Copies 
are also found on coins. Associated 
with the statue are figures of the ser- 
pent and dog. 

The Tholos contained the sacred well 
of Aesculapius and was a finer build- 
ing than the temple. Tt was designed 
by Polycletes, who also built the thea- 
tre outside the grove. He was regard- 
ed as the first artist of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. Within it was found a 
vault which is supposed to be the site 
of the sacred well, 

Resides the temple and tholos there 
was a dormitory for the pilgrims, call- 
ed the abaton. This was a gallery 
with a closed wall upon one side and 
the ends, with an open space upon the 
other side, along which was a series of 
columns, the open space facing the 
temple. The dormitory was a sort of 
portico, a lofty, airy sleeping chamber 
open on its southern side. It was 
really very like a modern shelter hal- 
cony for treating tuberculosis. This 
provision for abundance of fresh ai, 


for the sick by day and night, which 1s 
so beneficial now, was undoubtedly so 
then, and probably brought much 
credit to the god and his shrine. It 
may be of interest to relate some fur- 
ther particulars. 

When the patient arrived he had an 
interview with a priest or other official 
and arranged about his accommoda- 
tion with one of the Hieromnemones 
or other secular person. He perform- 
ed certain rites, bathed in the sacred 
fountain and then offered sacrifice un- 
der direction; the poor man gave his 
cake, the rich man his sheep, pig or 
goat. Where the ceremonial purifica- 
tion took place is uncertain. Over the 
entrance to the temple was inscribed, 
“Only pure souls may enter here.” 
When night comes the sick man 
brings his bedclothing into the abaton 
and reposes on his pallet, putting some 
small gift on the altar. The Nakoroi 
come around to light the sacred lamps, 
and the priest then enters and recites 
the evening prayers to the god, en- 
treating divine help and divine en- 
lightenment for all the sick assembled 
there. He then collects the gifts upon 
the altar and departs. Later the 
Nakoroi enter and put out the lights, 
enjoin silence and command every one 
to fall asleep and to hope for guiding 
visions from the god. According to 
inscriptions the god frequently ap- 
peared in person or in visions, speak- 
ing to patients concerning their ail- 
ments. These visitations may have 
been merely hallucinations or some 
priest, in the dim light, may have act- 
ed the part of Aesculapius. Whether 
the patient was put under the influence 
of some drug provocative of dreams, 
or whether by some acoustic trick the 
priests caused the sick to hear spoken 
words which they attributed to the 
Deity, it is difficult to say. 
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The valley of the Heiron was the 


habitat of a large yellow serpent, per- . 


fectly harmless and susceptible of 
domestication. It has been seen dur- 
ing the past century. A number of 
these dwelt in the sanctuary, perhaps 
in the vaults of the tholos. The sick 
were delighted and encouraged when 
ary of these creatures approached 
them and were in the habit of feeding 
them with cakes. The serpents seem 
to have been trained to lick with their 
forked tongue any ailing part. The 
dog was also trained to lick any in- 
jured or painful part of the body. 

In the Plutus. of Aristophanes, the 
blind Plutus enters the abaton of the 
Asclepion at Athens in order to be 
cured. Aesculapius and his daugh- 
ters, Jaso and Panaceia, appear in per- 
son; they whistle to the sacred ser- 
pents, which at once approach, lick the 
blind eyes and vision is restored. 

On the walls of the eastern abaton 
were fixed two large stone tablets, 
bearing the title “Cures by Apollo and 
Aesculapius.” Most of the fragments 
of these tablets have been recovered, 
pieced together and deciphered. Here 
are a few extracts of interest: 

Line 2 of 1st tablet—‘“A man who 
had only one eye is visited by the god 
in the night. The god applies an 
ointment to the empty orbit. On 
awaking the man finds that he has two 
sound eyes.” 

Line 125—“Thyson of Hermione is 
blind of both eyes. A temple god 
licks the organs and he regains his 
sight.” 

Line 122—“Heraceus of Mytelene 
has no hair on his head. He asks the 
god to make it grow again. Asklepios 
applies an ointment and next morning 
the hair has grown thickly over his 


scalp.” Unfortunately the god dil 
not write down the prescription. 

Line 48 gives a story with a moral 
which the priests no doubt desired tu 
impress upon their visitors. “Pan- 
darus comes all the way from Thes- 
saly to have a disfiguring eruption on 
his forehead cured and he is quickly 
made well. Returning to Thessaly 
his cure is observed by a neighbor, 
Echedorus, who has a similar but 
slighter eruption on the face. He also 
goes to Heiron, carrying with him a 
sum of money sent to the god by the 
grateful Pandarus. Echedorus decides 
to keep the money. He consults the 
god about his own case and in answer 
to a question states that he brought no 
gift from Pandarus. On rising in the 
morning he finds that instead of being 
cured, the disease of Pandarus is add- 
ed to his own.” 


Here is another that I am sure was 
in a prominent place: 

“Hermon of Thason, a blind man, 
was cured by the god; but as he would 
not pay the fee, he was deprived of his 
sight again. Appeased, however, by 
his prayers and penitence, the god 
ence more restored him to sight.” 

“Kleniatas of Thebes was covered 
with lice. He slept in the dormitory 
and dreamed that the god undressed 
him, and making him stand before 
him, cleansed his body from vermin 
by means of a broom. At daybreak 
he went out cured.” 

Line 96—“A man from Toronoea 
is so unfortunate as to have a step- 
mother who is not fond of him; she 
puts leeches in the wine he drinks. He 
swallows them. Aesculapius cuts open 
the chest with a knife and removes the 
leeches, sews up the chest again an-t 
the patient returns home next day.” 
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Evidently ‘“Aesculapian’” section 
would be quite correct. 

From other inscriptions we learn 
that Aesculapius treats dropsy heroic- 
ally; he cuts off the patient's head, 
then holds him up by the heels; the 
fluid runs out. He then puts on the 
head again and all ends happily. 

In later times superstition and de- 
ception had a less share and art a 
larger one in the work of healing. We 
find the priests prescribing many 
things prudent and judicious; plain 
and simple diet, hot and cold baths, 
poultices, hemlock juice, squills, lime 
water, and drugs for allaying pain are 
all mentioned. Many benefited greatly 
by the rest, pure air, simple diet, the 
sources of mental interest, the baths, 
the regular exercise, massage and 
friction, which were all in practical 
operation. As to the quotations from 
the tablets it must be remembered that 
the patients and not the priests were 
responsible for most of these state- 
ments and that they do not differ 
much from many curious statements 
made by patients at the present day. 

Near the sacred grove was the thea- 
tre, of which the ruins still exist in a 
fair state of preservation. It was the 
largest but one in the world and is in 
interesting contrast to the small size 
of the temple. No doubt the patients 
who were able to have a good time 
were very numerous, 

Epidauros was really a fashionable 
watering place for some eight hundred! 
years, From all over the known world 
patients were sent for cure. It is an 
excellent illustration of ‘how long a 
system of suggestive therapeutics 
backed by divine authority can main- 
tain itself against the scepticism and 
incurable ills of this world. 

—J. C. Connetr, 


7 SUNSET ON THE RIDEAU 

Near Morten Entrance, August 16th, 1904, 
Smooth-rippling lies the placid lake, 
The sunset gilds yon towering cliff; 
Never a sound the calm to break 
Save voices faint in the nearing skiff, 


A gull swings slow, on broad-spread 


wings, 

Across the tall crag’s pine-swathed 
breast, 

And hack the lake’s bright surface 
flings 


The crimson glories of the west, 


It is an hour of calmest joy 

When Nature’s healing hand is felt, 
Cares, worries, all that can annoy, 
3efore her quiet witchery melt. 


Here let me lie in placid peace, 

To watch the closing of the day; 

Nor grieve to see the bright light 
cease, 

The glory fade into the gray. 


—M.A. V. 





"02 REUNION, 


The famous year ’02 will meet once 
more in the College Halls. On Thanks- 
giving night the year will give a din- 
ner to its members, who will, we are 
sure, gladly seize the opportunity to 
revisit the scenes of their former ac- 
tivity and to recall that glorious time 
when they were the light of the under- 
graduate world of Queen’s University, 
Let every one of the year, then, strive 
to be present on November 17th. 

All those who will be able to be pre- 
sent are requested to reply as soon as 
possible in answer to the invitations 
which they will soon receive. 

“Shall auld acquaintance be forgot 
And the days of Auld Lang Syne?” 
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Editorials. 


ALMA MATER BLECTIONS, 

[* another month the Alma Mater 

elections will be upon us. Already 
the “wire pullers” are at work to se- 
cure the nomination for themselves or 
their friends; and already it is being 
whispered around the halls that the 
“Arts man” should be elected to the 
position of President this year. In- 
deed we may say that there seems to 
be some small measure of justice in 
this plea if the “rotary system” of 
electing our first officer from each of 
the Faculties in turn is still to be pur- 
sued. But should this system be pur- 
sued? Certainly, if it is the best; cer- 
tainly not, if any improvement can be 
introduced. 


Everyone sees that the present 


inethod of nominating the candidates 


is objectionable. For the last two 
years the contests have been mainly 
between the Arts students and the 
combined strength of the “Meds.” and 
Science Hall. This made, or tended 
to make, a sharp division between the 
two bodies and led to some friendly 


TD. A. McKerracher, B.A. 


“scrapping” —a thing, not so bad in it- 
self, but nevertheless a feature we pre- 
fer not to encourage between faculties 
during “election week.” We are 
divided enough now by classes, and 
courses, and buildings, and we deem it 
unwise to indulge in even a frolic that 
would tend to create even a momen- 
tary division between the Faculties in 
the contests for office in the one so- 
ciety where we all have equal rights 
and privileges. 

This then is the danger. So long 
as these two Faculties stand united, 
none others need apply for office. Of 
course we believe that even this union 
would break up if an entirely unwor- 
thy man were brought out; but that is 
a mere supposition. At the critical 
moment, facts might prove our judg- 
ment faulty, and a very incompetent 
man be placed in the President’s chair. 
You cannot tell what will be done in 
an election until it is done. But, 
ignoring this possibility, there vet re- 
mains the greater danger of unde- 
sirable feeling between the Faculties. 
No one, in any Faculty, desires this; it 
attaches itself to our present system 
without being sought; but its effects 
are no more desirable on that account. 
We are all on good terms to-day; we 
all feel that so far as the A.M.S and 
the University are concerned we have 
common aims and interests: thus far, 
the strife at the polls has been soon 
forgotten and no serious breach has 
yet been made; and these things make 
us careless about the possibilities of 
the future. But it needs no prophet 
to see the upshot of things if the pre- 
sent system is continued. 

In the first place the whole idea of 
the present method is based on a 
wrong principle. What right has any 
society outside of the Alma Mater to 
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make nominations for offices within 
the A.M.S.? Of course they may all 
be members of the larger Society, but 
in so far as they consider the lesser or- 
ganization they cease to act in the in- 
terests of the larger body. The candi- 
dates should be chosen by the A.M.S. 
itself regardless of their membership 
in either the Arts, Aesculapian, or 
Inginecring Societies. No man should 
ask for the “Arts” 
happens to be a member of that so- 
ciety, nor for the “Meds” vote because 
he belongs tothe Acsculapian “order.” 
That principle is too narrow. These 
local societies should be forgotten in 
the interests of the greater issue, 

How is this to be avoided? We 
think, only in one of two ways. Either 
that the various Faculty societies re- 
fuse to nominate one of their members 
and support him as such; or that an 
entirely new system he introduced 
which will divide every Faculty into 
two parts. We think the more effective 
and complete solution of the problem 
would be the latter. Tt will be diffi- 
cult to introduce this change and 
someone must sacrifice himself to ac- 
complish it. Tt might be done in some 
such way as this: T.et two complete 
sets of candidates be nominated and 
let these come hefore the students with 
some sort of platform which may 
Serve as the basis of their appeal for 
support. 

Suppose, e.g., that one party. should 
advocate a change in the nature of the 
“Conversat,” desiring to make it more 
of an exhibition, to our friends, of 
what the University does in Science, 
Art, ete—-while the opposite party 
held to the customary form of enter- 
tainment; this would probably divide 
every Faculty into two parts and make 
the public meetings somewhat more 


vote hecause he 


interesting than they have hitherto 
been. Furthermore, such a contest 
would very soon make a much keener 
election than we have under the pre- 
sent system, and here, as in other uni- 
versitics, we might expect that almost 
every vote would be polled. 

We bring this question forward not 
to force the position in any way but 
rather to open up the subject for dis- 
cussion, and the JoURNAL invites you 
to make free use of its columns for 
this purpose. 


QUEEN’S ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 

Ror some time past the JOURNAL. 

has been publishing a colunin 
devoted to news of the Alumni of 
Queen’s, and we are gratified to know 
that the venture has been sticcessful 
and has won the commendation of 
some, at least, of the JouRNAL readers. 
But the work done here is only a par- 
tial attempt to satisfy what we may 
sugeest to he a really present need. It 
seems to be time that this work of 
keeping in touch with our graduates 
shovld be undertaken for all the 
Alumni of Queen’s in a thorough and 
business-like way. Even from a prac- 
tical, utilitarian point of view it would 
be very valuable for the University to 
know the whereaborts and occupation 
of all her graduates. Such informa- 
tion would be invaluable, for example, 
in an Tndowment Campaign stich as 
has heen lately inaugurated. We 
world by no means under-rate the 
verv valuable work beine done bv the 
Alumni Associations at the various 
local centres: hut would it not give 
uniformity to the whole movement if 
we had a central oreanization here at 
The need of keeping the 
eradvates as far as possihle in touch 
with their Alma Mater has heen felt 


Onecen’s? 
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in other Universities, and some such 
system as the following has been 
found to do the work very well. 

A central committee of management 
with headquarters at the College is 
elected either by a called meeting of 
graduates, or by ballot, or by dele- 
gates from the various local Alumni 
Associations. This committee has the 
general business of all the graduates 
to look after, among its duties being 
that of collecting and keeping in a 
systematic fashion all necessary infor- 
mation about the graduates. The local 
connnittees can supply . this informa- 
tion for their own members, but of 
course there will still remain a very 
large number not belonging to any of 
these local organizations who must be 
dealt with directly by the central com- 
mittee. For the future the various 
years as they leave college can assist 
materially in the good work by elect- 
ing permanent organization commit- 
tees whose secretaries do this work 
for their members, always keeping the 
central committee informed. This in- 
formation is published as collected, the 
Alumni Associations of some Univer- 
sities, for example that of Toronto, 
having a publication of their own. 
The work thus svstematized could be 
done with a comparatively small ex- 
Penditure of work and money. Tt 
would probably be desirable that a 
general meeting of th Alumni be call- 
ed annually and a new committee 
elected and anv business relative to 


the welfare of their members trans-. 


acted. 

This we mav sngoeest as one method 
of siving uniformity to a work at pre- 
Sent beine only partially done. A 
Meeting of the eraduates here in 
Rineston covld easily arrange for put- 
ting the movement on a more business- 


Q 
0 


wn 


like basis, and the initial step once 
taken the work will be self-sustaining. 
We think the suggestion a good one 
and hope to see in the near future a 
movement on foot to make our Alum- 
ni Association, if there is such a thing 
at present, a more tangible and valu- 
able organization as befits the Uii- 
versity it serves. 


“AT HOMES." 

T is but a month since College open- 
ed, a fortnight since the various 
“Vears” met for the first time this ses- 
sion. and already we sce symptoms of 
a return of that much-regretted “At 
Ifome” and “Dance” epidemic which 
raged last year from University Day 
until Ash Wednesday. These amuse- 
ments have been so greatly multiplied 
during the last few years that it is al- 
most impossible to get an evening for 
a lecture or a society meeting before 
Christmas vacation, and, if an evening 
is secured, it is impossible to get an 
audience since everyone is worn out 
with the 

which they could not afford to miss. 
The Arts Faculty is the only Facul- 
ty in the University where the various 
Years give “At Homes.” Imagine the 
state of affairs if all the different 
“Years” in the more sober Faculties of 
Medicine, Science and Divinity should 
suddenly be smitten with the same 
anxiety to “make cach other’s ac- 
quaintance” as is manifested by Seni- 
ors, Juniors, Sophomores and Fresh- 
men alike in’ the Faculty referred: to. 
We cannot but be surprised that the 
Arts Faenlty persists in this practice 
even in the face of the stron feeling 
against it within the College itself, and 
the severe criticism passed upon it bv 
thoughtfrl persons outside of the Uni. 
Tere is a question which 


endless round of festivities 


versity. 
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may well be carefully considered by 
those who have the interests of old 
Queen’s at heart. Why should the 
“Years” supplant the Arts Society in 
this faculty any more than they do the 
Engineering Society in Science or the 
Aesculapian Society in Medicine? We 
think the “Years” have gained prom- 
inence at the expense of the more use- 
ful and dignified Arts Society. If the 
“functions” of which we are speaking 
were controlled by this society, one 
such gathering would take the place 
of four as they are at present conduct- 
ed. This in itself would be a step in 
the right direction. We do not object 
to the kind of entertainment but to the 
multiplicity of these affairs. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the “leading article” of this 
number. It is well worthy of careful 
perusal, and we are very grateful to 
“The Dean,” not only for permission 
to publish this splendid address, but 
for the cuts which he has so kindly 
supplied. Such subjects are full of 
interest not only to medical students 
but to all others of scholarly tastes, 
and we are pleased to learn that the 
Faculty contemplate arranging for “a 
short series of addresses upon the 
various periods and personages con- 
nected with the history of medicine.” 





The October number of the Queen’s 
Quarterly thas reached us, and it is 
well deserving of our highest com- 
mendation. The Quarterly is easily 
the first magazine of its kind publish- 
ed in Canada, and it is conducting a 
splendid campaign in favor of higher 
education. The University reaches 
about one thousand students annually, 
in the various departments, through 


her class work; but by means of the 
Quarterly she now doubles that num- 
ber, beyond her walls, who come un- 
der the influence of her thought and 
inspiration. The subscription price, 
to students, has been raised from fifty 
cents to one dollar, but we think that 
the improved character of the maga- 
zine fully justifies the management in 
asking the students to pay the regular 
rate. No one, who really wants the 
Quarterly, and who appreciates the 
efforts of its self-sacrificing promo- 
ters, will refuse to pay so small a price 
for such an excellent publication. 








|‘ Gadies. 





THE FRESHETTES’ RECEPTION, 

6c EAR ME!” said the Queen’s 

bear, “here is October again. 
The students seem to come back earl- 
ier every year. How glad I am to be 
a white bear, for were T one of my 
black kinsmen I should have to peti- 
tion the senate to change the months 
of the session, and hold classes from 
April to October, else who should do 
the honours at the freshies’ reception, 
and give the needful word of counsel 
to the heedless freshette, to fix her 
steps firmly in the path which leads to 
glory and honour at College—to say 
nothing of degrees and medals, which 
latter are not always to be blindly ac- 
cepted as a criterion, of the most truly 
successful life here. There is nothing 
very exciting about living in a mu- 
seum all summer, but here in my soli- 
tude I have plenty of time for mature 
reflection, and my experience adds so 


“to my wisdom, that, in the time to 


come I shall be quite indispensable to 
the welfare of the Queen’s girl, alto- 
gether apart from the question of tra- 
dition.” 
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And a few days later a mysterious 
band sought out the bear, and carried 
him over in triumph, to the girls’ quar- 
ters. After that no more was seen or 
heard of him until Friday evening, 
October the seventh, when the merry 
crowd of freshettes gathered, eager to 
fathom the mysteries of initiation. 

After about half an hour, spent in 
becoming acquainted with the girls 
who had been through it all before, 
the freshies were conducted in detach- 
ments of five, to a room where the 
other girls and their guests were wait- 
ing to hear them swear fealty to the 
bear. In the dim light of five grin- 
ning pumpkin-lanterns, rose up five 
sheeted ghosts, and in front of them 
stood forth the bear in all his awe-in- 
spiring dignity. As the door opened 
to-admit the youthful band, a ghostly 
voice gave the order, “Advance,—and 
kneel,” and when the tremulous wor- 
Shippers at the shrine of knowledge 
had obeyed, the voice continued,—“In 
Solemn convocation the girls of 
Queen’s are here assembled, to wit- 
Ness your most solemn vows, oh vain 
freshettes, delivered to the bear of 
Queen’s. You are no longer babes, 
to years of understanding have you 
come and wandered here in wild pur- 
suit of knowledge. Within these 
Classic walls she ever dwells and bless- 
ings manifold doth shower upon her 
humble followers. I charge you now 
to swear to hold her honour dear, to 


love and cherish her, as long as ‘neath — 


her sheltering roof you dwell. Swear.” 
Here the whole company of ghosts re- 
Peated in wierd concert, “Swear,” and 
their leader went on, “Raise thy right 
hand and say, ‘I will.’ And now doth 
every loyal girl of Queen’s extend to 
you the hand of fellowship. Arise 
and take your places with the rest.” 


When all had been duly initiated, 
the lights were turned on again, and 
the senior girls took. the freshies as 
partners, to engage in a guessing con- 
test, named, “A Planting Party.” 
Brains were busy for the next ten 
minutes, and great was the contro- 
versy as to the sort of vegetation 
which would result from “planting a 
fortune-hunter or a dude, etc.” In the 
former case the general opinion seem- 
ed to be “Anemone,” but the verdict 
was given in favour of the shrewd 
lassie who struck the nail on the head 
by answering “Marigold.” The next 
contest was of a different nature, each 
couple being required to draw a pic- 
ture to illustrate a certain well-known 
song. 

We were now invited into another 
eerie room, in one corner of which sat 
a witch stirring fortunes in an iron 
cauldron. Most of the guests took 
advantage of the chance to have their 
fortunes told, and merry was the 
laughter and talk which followed. 
Some of the futures predicted for us 
by the fortune-telling witch sounded 
as though she had had a peep behind 
the scenes, and had unveiled the secret 
hope there hidden, the ambition for 
fame, the longing for a degree, for an 
office in the Levana, or perchance for 
the position of convener of the pro- 
gramme committee for the freshies’ 
reception. In other cases her power 
seemed to play her strange tricks, for 
however assuring such a prediction 
might be to a girl in Senior French, it 
was hardly so inspiring to a graduate 
in Moderns, 
Tho’ your French may seem hard 
work, 
If you never, never shirk, 
In the spring a prize you'll win, 
Tho’ you may be rather thin. 
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Before leaving for home, the girls 
joined in singing some College songs. 
Then did each .grave senior choose 
out her freshie and pilot her safely to 
her place of abode, leaving her to 
dream of bears and pumpkin-lanterns, 
of gay halls and bright faces, of 
witches and fortunes, and above all of 
the spirit of good-fellowship which 
exists between the girls of Queen's, be 
they seniors or post-graduates, juni- 
ors or post-imortems, freshies or so- 
phomores, 

LEVANA SOCIETY, 

The Levana Society held its first 
mecting of the session on Wednesday, 
Oct. 1xth. The distinctive feature of 
the meeting was the President's ad- 
dress, which was indeed worthy of a 
worshipper of the goddess, and well 
deserving of mention in the columns 
of our JOURNAL, 

After cordially welcoming the class 
of ‘08, Miss Williams made an appeal 
for the hearty co-operation of all the 
members in order that the society 
might this year continue to enjoy and 
even supplement the degree of pros- 
perity which it has hitherto had, and 
nught prove a source of profit and 
pleasure to each member. lt was in- 
teresting to hear how this society like 
our own much-loved Alma Mater had 
struggled to live. “As most good 
things spring from small beginnings, 
so with our Levana. About fourteen 
years ago the dozen or so Queen’s 
girls determined to band together to 
form a society having three chief aims 
in view, viz.:—to unite the lady stu- 
dents in a closer bond of union, to de- 
velop the literary, musical and debat- 
ing abilities of its members, and to fit 
them to take, on leaving College, their 
places in the larger society of the out- 


side world with dignity to themselves 
and credit to their Alma Mater, 

To trace the progress of this Society 
from year to year, to tell of its tempo- 
rary fall, disappearance, and ultimate 
revival, to rehearse the many difficul- 
ties encountered every year, to re- 
count the opposition met with in their 
efforts to raise money to further their 
schemes——would take more time than 
we have at our disposal. But to every 
loyal Queen’s girl, the story of the 
struggles of these Levana pioneers, of 
their ultimate success and victory is of 
vital interest and stirs up every par- 
ticle of College sentiment in our veins, 
in much the same way perhaps as the 
history of Canada’s early achieve- 
ments arouses the patriotism of every 
true Canadian.” 

The President then went on to com- 
pare the society as it stands to-day 
with its early condition. “It is mar- 
vellous,” she continued, “to note the 
contrast. We have gained victory 
after victory, have changed dim attic 
regions for new, more commodious 
quarters, have added to our little store 
of treasures in innumerable ways; but 
all the time the same loyal, brave, per- 
sistent spirit urged us on as stirred the 
hearts of those early worshippers at 
the Levana shrine. While procuring 
more luxurious quarters we have tried 
ever to keep our high ideals before us 
—to aim at the development of all that 
is highest, noblest and best within us.” 

Finally she spoke of the work the 
Society had done, and of its proposed 
work for this session. “We mect to 
assist one another in every way, to 
help one another to nourish and de- 
velop those talents bestowed upon us. 
Often in the daily and methodical rou- 
tine of College life, one side of our 
nature is inclined to become warped; 
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we fail to grasp things as a whole, but 
rather seem to look at them from the 
standpoint of the class-room, and thus 
we often fail to get the very best from 
our College course. However, in incet- 
ing together every second Wednesday 
as we do, we try to get a broader out- 
look—to train ourselves to view things 
impartially, and to become schooled 
in the belief that there are more ways 
than one of regarding every question, 
Here too we derive the full benefit to 
be gained from 
perfectly free from malice and quite 
impartial in its judgment. And this 
benefit is not the smallest one cither, 
according to the opinion of our most 
famous writers and orators. Here too 
we have an opportunity of developing 
any dormant, latent faculty which per- 
chance for many a year has been al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed, stored 
away in the brain's treasure house. 
This year as you will notice from the 
Session’s programmes, the debating 
qualities of the girls are to be given 
free scope, and doubtless the end of 
March will see marvellous results in 
We know not what great 


criticism—criticism 


this line. 
debater in embryo, may be hidden in 
our midst—but that we shall surely 
know months hence, when 
many other marvellous 
will be unfolded. 

Our College is fundamentally a self- 


This is 


seven 
revelations 


governing College. and has 
always been Queen's boast and pride, 
and no one of us would willingly bring 
the slightest discredit on her dear 
name. So let each of tis try to realize 
the personal responsibility placed up- 
on us by this far-famed stand of our 
University, and let us each be very 


careful to act in such a way that nota 


single word of unkind criticism from 
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any outside source may fall on us and 
through us on our Alma Mater. 

This Society is essentially the one 
girls’ suciety, and so let every girl of 
Queen's be a loyal, enthusiastic and 
active supporter of our Levana, and 
may each flecting day only the more 
firmly link our hearts together, mak- 
ing us the stronger to grapple with 
life's problems, and more eager in our 
search for all that is highest and best 
in life—that we may become true and 
noble women, who will reflect credit 
on our Alma Mater, as is the desire of 
every loyal child of (Queen's. 


Artu. 


~HERE can never be any rest for 
anyone at Queen's. The whirl 
of busy life begins with the first day 
and never ceases till the last. Lately 
we have been living in an atmosphere 
charged with excitement over rugby 
and tennis, and soon the Freshman’s 
reception will be upon us, only to be 
followed by many other functions and 
the hockey season. Truly College life 
is varied and strenuous, 

It appears, too, that this is the case 
in the course of study. Professor 
Cappon voiced this the other day in 
the Honour English class, when he 
affirmed that the Canadian and_ the 
American student has too many dif- 
ferent subjects of study during the 
session to occupy his mind, The ap- 
plause which he received on making 
this remark indicated that his class 
agreed with him. A real student is 
one who delights in his work; and, 
generally speaking, each one has a 
bent toward some particular study, in 
which he could make good headway 
and find in it, at the same time, plea- 
sure and profit, but for the fact that he 
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must spend so much time on other 
work, 

Perhaps this is a characteristic of 
the age, seen everywhere in political, 
social and industrial life. The work- 
man turns from one machine to an- 
other; excels in none, but does both 
or all equally well. The politician 
who is Minister of Railways to-day is 
chairman of a Railway Commission 
to-morrow, or solicitor for a corpora- 
tion soon after. In days gone by men 
were enslaved to the caste system, it is 


true, and were compelled to do the’ 


same work as their ancestors; but it 
must be acknowledged that much of it 
was superior work. Ruskin, when 
expressing his ideas about these things 
in his work “On Geneva,” contrasts 
former times with our own; and, it 
must be confessed, in his view to the 
detriment of the latter. In the stores 
at Geneva then, no hurry; no ostenta- 
tion; no crowding; no excitement— 
but quietly you received what you de- 
sired and got full value for your 
money. To-day, how different! Men 
do more than their fathers; and yet, 
in some respects, not so well. In the 
matter of studying it seems that the 
average student attempts too many 
subjects to do them all well. Alack- 
a-day! It is not the fault of the stu- 
dent, but of those who frame the 
course of study, 

However, most Arts students will 
want to know what this is all about 
anyway. Why should their peaceful 
dreams of a jolly season be disturbed 
by such pessimism? It is very early 
in the session as yet, and a long, long 
road must be traversed before we 
come to the fort which must be taken 
by storm in the spring. So, while we 
may, let us indulge in all the fun go- 


ing; for to-morrow we—write on ex- 
aminations, 

“Alas! why should we know our fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too quickly flies? 
Thought would destroy our paradise! 
No more—where ignorance is bliss 
‘Tis folly to be wise.” 





The year ‘05, Arts and Science, has 
been divided because the constitution 
of the Arts Society stands in the way 
of the two bodies continuing as one 
class for their final year. It was with 
mutual feelings of regret that the bill 
of divorcement was passed. Nothing 
but the best of good feeling has been 
displayed in the year meetings be- 
tween the members from these two 
faculties; and it was, therefore, with 
disappointment that many heard the 
report of the Committee that it was 
impossible to continue the union. As 
the separation was unavoidable such 
changes as were necessary were made 
in the constitution; and each branch 
was left to work out its own destiny. 
The desire was expressed that they 
should reunite for the final year “At 
Home,” which will take place some 
time in December. 





At the Arts and Science Y.M.C.A. 
meeting on Friday, Oct. 21, Mr. J. A. 
Donnell gave an instructive talk on 
“The Christian Ideal in Sport.” Judg- 
ing from the remarks one heard about 
the halls afterwards, the speaker had 
touched a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the men present. It was a 
manly presentation of one very im- 
portant side of a complete life, Among 
other things, the speaker criticized the 
semi-professionalism that has assumed 
so large a place in college in the 
United States, and which is making 
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too much headway in the Canadian 
centres of learning. re said tnat 
When a student imterests himself in 
Sport at college only so lar as to go to 
a match to see others play and to be 
' taridied by the excitement engendered 
there, ten that man is, in spirit, a pro’ 
fessional. 11s a degenerate spirit; 
and one that is akin to the motives 
tnat impelled kkome i her decadence 
to go to the Colosseum im throngs to 
watch gladiators contend in deadly 
combat. 

The true ideal in sport, the speaker 
claimed, was to play the game one’s 
self. {in Britain they have a_ better 
conception of sport than we have here, 
because more enter personally into the 
game. It is claimed that at some of 
the matches between the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge that the 
number of spectators is not great as so 
many of the men prefer to have a 
game themselves than to stand by and 
cheer their companions to victory. 

Now, this is all very well in a way; 
but the point must not be overlooked 
that these intercollegiate matches are 
meant to serve more ends than one. A 
college without a college spirit is a 
poor affair; and sport certainly is one 
of the means by which this spirit may 
be fostered. The men who contend 
on the campus in a game of rugby re- 
present fairly well the student-body ; 
for they have been chosen from a 
large number of aspirants to whom no 
favour of any kind has been shown. 
They are the best men whom the col- 
lege can put on the field, and have 
shown their right to be there by many 
a hard practice. If these men did not 
belong to the college of course it 
would be a different matter. We 
'Tather think the Oxonians exhibit a 


poor spirit when it apparently makes 
no difference to them who wins. Lf 
that be the case, why play inter-col- 
legiate games at all? Of course this 
does not detract from the fact that 
each student should take a personal 
interest in a game of some kind, 

The speaker went on to remark that 
one should play the game for itself, 
rather than for the victory. There is 
every bit as much enjoyment and 
energy to be gained in a well-contest- 
ed game when one loses as well as 
when one wins. ‘The main purpose is 
to play the game like a gentleman; to 
take victory without undue jubilation, 
and defeat without complaint. He 
hoped that the students would cheer a 
good play of the enemy as well as yell 
themselves hoarse for their own men 
in the game with McGill on the next 
afternoon. The applause that follow- 
ed this statement seemed to indicate 
that the audience coincided with this 
view. 

We do not suppose that the leader 
of the meeting wished to eliminate the 
factor of victory from the game by 
these remarks; but yet he deprecated 
the playing of matches simply to win. 
Nevertheless, this will always remain 
the strongest motive for playing Rug- 
by, as well as-the greatest incentive in 
the Game of Life. The speaker con- 
cluded with a short poem describing a 
common episode in the British Em- 
pire. The scene was a burning desert 
of the East; a regiment of British sol- 
diers battled against overwhelming 
odds. Men fell thickly; the Colonel 
—the Captain—were killed; but then 
at this juncture, as all seemed lost, in 
the interval between the rattle of the 
musketry and the crash of the cannon, 
a young voice shouted: “Play up!— 
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play up!—and play the game!" Phus holiness, the Pope, though, by the 
was a college ideal in sport made an way, that revered shepherd is across 
actuality in the stern necessities of the water in his native Scotland, and 
life. It was a splendid talk, and was@@fone of our first duties is to elect his 
appreciated by all who were present. successor, May our choice be the 
Beg he Pek Ga ets eee wisest ! 





4 The second year men are our most 
tranquil members for they have their 
last year's reputation to build on and 
still another year to add the finishing 
touches to the completed edifice. Ag 
we are well aware there have been 
many changes made in our course for 
this year and we are promised an ex- 
ceptionally beneficial and busy year’s 


7 Ditrinity. 


N view of that pithy but very ex-! 
pressive announcement of the Cal- 
endar, “Noy. 1.—Classes in Theology 
open,” the Divinities have been busy 
packing books and trunks and bidding 
affecting farewells and returning, one 
by one, with solemn mien to the scene 
of another year's trials and tribula- 





; 2 : : work, 
tions. There is something charming- 
ly irregular and unconventional about ; ‘ : 
6 oe a * The suggestion was made by certain 
these denizens of “The Hall. The 


members of the Hall last year that we 
organize a society of our own, known, 
perhaps, by the name Theological So- 
ciety. Many of us have felt probably 
that there are in the College and in the 
city, and also among ourselves, those 
who could add a great deal to our 
course if we could get them to deliver 
a lecture or read a paper before us 
now and then. Who, of us, for ex- 
ample, would not be delighted to have 
Dr. Watson and Prof. Dyde come into 
the latter often is and in light of a cer- Fhe Hall and help us with those diffi- 
tain adage about “idle hands" it may culties which so often happen to re- 
be just as well that November Ist ig ™ain untouched in the class-room. A 
here. society of this kind would give us the 

Another year has brought us a year Opportunity of hearing these men on 
nearer the completion of our Theolo- problems and_ subjects peculiarly our 
gical course. The profundity of this own. It will possibly be objected that 
statement may be subject to criticism, the newly-organized Philosophical So- 
but it is none the less a rather Startling ciety supplies that need; but our diffi- 
fact. It will be a shock to Some of us culties and the subjects we would wish 
to realize that in April we may apply discussed are specifically theological 
to the Presbytery for a license to and technical. We would also wish 
preach. To others it will probably be that if such a society were organized 
still more shocking to be admitted for its meetings should be open only to 
the first time into the noisy fold of his those immediately interested, and as 


matter of a week or two makes little 
difference and so we find the return of 
the thirty odd Divinities taking place 
any time from October 1st to Novem- 
ber 30th. Quite a goodly number 
have been around ever since College 
opened, looking after the general wel- 
fare of the other faculties, managing 
the various societies, helping the pro- 
fessors (in some cases) and looking 
for trouble generally. It is surpris- 
ing, too, how successful the quest of 


4 
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far as possible informal go that we 
discuss 


could freely our difficulties 
with the lecturer and among our- 
selves. ‘Uhe Alumni Conference par- 


tially serves the purpose, but in those 
meetings we are expected merely to 
listen, and often after all the discus- 
sion our doubts and difficulties still re- 
Then further, all these valu- 
able papers are crowded into one 
glorious banquet at which we are 
liable to become sated and be unable 
to partake of all the dainties; whereas 
in our proposed scheme we would dis- 
tribute these treats over the whole 
term to relieve our regular, though 
wholesome diet. Another objection, 
and a rather more serious one, is that 
some check should be put to this mul- 
tiplication of socicties and meetings. 
But we are remarkably free from this 
epidemic in the Hall. Lven the fam- 
ous meetings of the Hall are purely on 
business and remarkable for their 
brevity and paucity, and we have no- 
thing distinctively our own, but have 
to invite ourselves to attend such so- 
cieties of the other faculties as attract 
us. Lf any other objections of weight 
have escaped our onslaught in this ap- 
peal we trust that some valiant de- 
fender of the faith will lift up his voice 
before the assembled hosts of Israel 
and by his magic eloquence and 
mighty arguments over- -ride all objec- 
tions and carry this suggestion to its 
realization. 


main. 





We are very pleased to welcome 
three new members of the Theological 
staff. Prof. MacNaughton we regard 
rather as an “old” than as a “new” 
professor at (ueen’s, and our official 
address of welcome appeared in print 
in the last Journat. Dr. Macrae, 
late of Morrin College, Quebec, is a 


stranger to most of us, but for that 
reason is given an especially hearty 
welcome. Le will find us, we trust, a 
pretty tractable class of disciples, and 
we have every reason to expect the 
most cordial and beneficial relations to 
exist between us and our new Profes- 
of Divinity. [t is with special 
pleasure that the announcement came 
to us that Rev. Mr. Crummy was to 
conduct the Old Testament section of 
the English Bible classes. In the 
light of recent agitation in favor of a 
closer‘ union of certain denominations 
of the Church such an appointment, 
though temporary in character, is very 
gratifying. The union, if it is to be 
successfully effected, must be consid- 
ered, not as the union of different de- 
nominations, but the union of ideas 
and ideals in the light of the supreme 
importance of the great central pur- 
pose for which we are all striving and 
the comparative insignificance of the 
formal differences in creed and in ex- 
ternal character and organization, 
which separate us. Mr. Crummy, like 
the best men in all churches, is a man 
far above these formal differences and 
represents a spirit of broad Catholicity 
such as must be the basis of any suc- 
cessful union of the Protestant de- 
nominations. As a scholar we have 
found Mr. Crummy in the pulpit, on 
the lecture-platform, and even in our 
class-rooms as a fellow-student, to be 
an eager and diligent seeker after 
truth, fearless of the pain it must cost 
to give up old views for new; and we 
know him to have accomplished a 
great deal in the way of scholastic 
reputation in many departments of 
learning. We have known him best as 
a preacher and the large proportion of 
students at Mr. Crummy’s services is 
our testimony to the excellent work he 


sor 
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is doing from his pulpit. We regret 
that under the system of stationing 
ministers in the Methodist Church 
Mr. Crummy will probably not be in 
Kingston another year. We would 
like to keep him at Queen’s if there 
were the slightest possibility, or at 
least to have him among us in Kings- 
ton. But on the principle of being 
grateful for the present, we repeat our 
welcome to Mr. Crummy in our heart- 
iest terms, 

It will probably occasion some con- 
siderable surprise among the members 
of the Hall to learn that Prof. Mc- 
Comb, our late professor of Church 
History, is at present in Boston study- 
ing under Dr, Hodge preparatory to 
taking orders in the Anglican Church. 











Medicine. 


Rukea! Rukea! Hi, 

Kia Toa! Kia Toa! 

Kia, Kaha! Kia Kaha, 
Hi, Ha, Hi. 








6 aes year '05 did itself justice, and 

incidentally revived an old and 
time-honored custom, by holding the 
quondam annual medical “At Home” 
Friday evening, Oct. 2ist. Brilliant 
was the spectacle and inspiring the 
conversation which flowed from the 
lips of the grave and mighty seniors 
who were gathered there. . Indeed a 
more illustrious assembly could scarce 
be brought together, for had they not 
in their company the silver-tongued 
orator and gilt-edged politician, Mr. 
Avery; the world-renowned athlete 
and Graeco--Roman wrestler, Sandow 
McM. n; the wonderful super- 
developed “Microbe”: the famed 
Os t (who has lately escaped from 
durance vile); the Signori Paderew- 








ski Gordon and Jokerviski (late of 
Weber and Field’s)—hbesides a score 
or so of others whose names need only 
to be mentioned in order to attract, 
one might say, universal attention and 
excite universal envy of their powers, 
For there was Mugsey (said to be the 
only true and original fat boy of Pick- 
wickian fame—all others being imita- 
tions) ; Ga—d—t, whose winning 
smile and persuasive tongue need only 
to be spoken of to be remembered ; the 
illustrious G—rv—n, the cornettist 
who is said to be able to blow the brass 
off the best silver-plated cornet that 
has ever been invented and can go up 
to C Flat without standing on a chair; 
Gunner Jos Sm—th, who ran Pte, 
Perry such a close race at Bisley; 
B—ll—t—ne, who sings Clementine 
with great effect ; McG—vray, the 
great insane authority—that is au- 
thority on insanity; and others too 
numerous to mention, e.g., Spike, Jojo, 
Fussy, Blondy, Jan the Irish Fenian- 
agitator, etc., etc., etc., including the 
genial president-elect of the Aescu- 
lapian Society, Sir Harry Bennett, 
whose glad hand and winning smile 
were in great demand—in fact, were 
equalled by few and excelled by none. 

At 9 p.m. the company was ushered 
into the dining-room of the popular 
Iroquois and there treated to a gener- 
ous feast of ostreae. After their epi- 
curean repast and the floor cleared an 
impromptu dance was gotten up—for 
Tiansy’s benefit—he having displayed 
a great agility of both tongue and limb 
—but was much enjoyed by all par- 
ticipating. Then the post-prandia]l 
“coffee” and cold tea, nicely flanked 
with cigars, were brought in. Old 
friendships were renewed, old pledges 
revived, new friendships formed, new 
pledges taken. 
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The programme, after a few intro- 
ductory remarks by Pres. Lockie, was 
opened by an illustrated lecture by 
Jan. the hammer-thrower, entitled 
“The Ethical Features of the Hippo- 
cratic Method in its Relation to Home 
Rule for Ireland.” After discussing 
the “pros. and cons.” of the case (not 
Jack Sp—rks’) the concluded by say- 
ing that the actions of H—nig—n were 
not justified, that in his (the speak- 
er’s) opinion, we were not wise in in- 
terfering with the course of Nature— 
and sat down amid great applause. 

Next came musical selections by 
Jack Sp—trks, including a medley of 
waltzes, two-steps, etc. He also sang 
“TI Want to Be a Military Man,” ’mid 
thunderings from the gallery. 

Some light refreshments were now 
indulged in, and during the interval 
the renowned Bolivar, the nimble- 
fingered piano-thrasher of “Parque 
Victoria” fame, tore off a few. 

At this juncture some toasts were 
proposed—To His Majesty, by Pres. 
Lockie; The President-Elect, by R. 
W. Halladay; The Defeated Candi- 
date, by C. W. Wagar; The Ladies, 
by E. A. Gaudette; The Medical Pro- 
fession, by J. Hogan; The Host and 
Hostess, by R. W. Tenant. To all of 
these suitable replies were made—the 
host answering for himself by still an- 
other trait of his all-round good- 
heartedness and hospitality by giving 
his guests an excellent exhibition of 
step-dancing. He was cheered to the 
echo, showing that he ‘had still more 
endeared himself to the hearts of the 
students of Queen’s. 

Some more dancing was now in- 
dulged in—also songs, impromptu 
speeches, etc., finally ending with 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” and 
“God Save the King.” 


Altogether it was a very pleasant 
affair, demonstrating to the ‘‘knock- 
ers” that an “At Home” within limits 
is unparalleled as a means of bringing 
the fellows together and making of 


“acquaintances friends, and of friends, 


comrades. 

Here’s to naughty-five ! 
down, - 

The finest class of ‘Meds.’ that ever 
struck the town; 

They’re good fellows, kind and true, 

They would ne’er go back on you, 

Here’s to naughty-five! Drink her 
down. 

P.S.—Some misinformed individu- 
al, who has apparently caught cold in 
his brains, made a statement to the 
effect that the latter part of the pro- 
gramme was to run this way: 

“6, Sociability and Hilarity. 

7. Astronomical Observations, 
8. Delirium and Convulsions. 
9. Coma and Death. 

10. Stretcher Parade. 

Curtain.” 

The members of ‘05 deny the alle- 
gation and challenge the allegator, so 
if the weak-minded and misguided 
author of this idiotic joke will but 
name himself, he’ll get all that’s due 
him. 


Drink her 





As the lecture delivered by Dean 
Connell in Convocation Hall, Friday, 
Oct. 14, appears in another column of 
the JOURNAL, it is almost unnecessary 
for the Medical Editor to pass any 
comment upon it. It speaks for itself 
—an eloquent and forcible account of 
the early beginning of medicine among 
the Greeks. For the medical students, 
as well as for all others present, it was 
a treat long to be remembered, dealing 
with a subject that has been so sadly 
neglected in the study of medicine, the 
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history of the healing Art. History, 
as we all know, forms such an essen- 
tial part of our education, a knowl- 
edge of the past is so necessary for in- 
telligent criticisms of the present that 
it is to be hoped that we will hear 
more from the Faculty on this subject. 
The aim of the medical student should 
not ke merely to hoard up vast stores 
of knowledge on such subjects as 
Physiology and Anatomy, and the 
rest. He should look farther and ac- 
quaint himself with all that has been 
best in the past, with the lives of those 
who have been leaders in thought and 
action in the medical profession, that 
he may have an ideal to follow that 
will lead him on to better things. 

As our esteemed Principal suggest- 
ed, lectures dealing with the works 
and thoughts of the more modern 
physicians, such as Lister, Kocke, 
Sydenham, Virchou, Paster and 
others, would prove yery welcome and 
profitable, so we will look forward 
with anticipated pleasure to an occa- 
sional address from the members of 
the Faculty upon this subject. 

AESCULAPIAN ELECTIONS, 

The keen excitement that has pre- 
vailed during the last few days 
around the halls of the Medical Build- 
ing is now over and the candidates for 
office can settle down again “to the 
even tenor of their way.” The elec- 
tions were well contested in every 
case, there being so many good men 
_ in the field that a choice was very dif- 
ficult. The President-elect, Mr, H. J. 
Bennett, has already served on the 
Iexecutive of the Aesculapian Society 
and is therefore well versed in all the 
business of the Society. We feel con- 
fident that he will prove a worthy 
leader and bring honor to the chair. 


‘The following are the officers for the 

ensuing year: 

Hon. President—Dr. W. G. Anglin. 

President—H. J. Bennett, 

Vice-Pres.—J. B. Snyder, 

Sec’y—F. L. McKinnon. 

Ass’t Sec’y—N. McLeod. 

Treasurer—Fric Sutherland, B. Sc. 

Committee—A, Mahood, ’05: G. F, 
Chiff, “06, 1. H. Trousdale, 0%: 1. L, 
3ucke, "08, 

CONCURSUS INIQUITATIS HT VIRTUTIS, 
Chief Justice—A. C, Spooner, B.A. 
Senior Judge—M. FE. Grimshaw. 
Junior Judge—H. J. Williamson, 

B.A. 

Senior Prosecuting Attorney—B. 
A. Smith. 

Junior Prosecuting Attorney—W. 
J. Taugher, 

Medical Experts—G. R. Randall, 
S. J. Keyes. 

Sheriff—J. P. McCormick. 

Clerk—L, L. Playfair. 

Crier—G, A. Greaves. 

Chief of Police—J, A. Charlebois. 

Constables—H. M. Bowen, M. Cos- 
tello, J. O. Byers. 

Grand Jury—R. G. Reid, J. F. 
Hogan, ’05; J. F. Brander, W. E. Pat- 
terson, 06; C. Laidlaw, G. FE. Storey, 
‘07; F. B. McIntosh, A. J. Connolly, 
08, . 





TN BEHALF OF 708, 

Mr. McK—ne—y, the noted agri- 
cultural freshman, will deliver a lec- 
ture in the Church History class-room 
’Wednésday, Oct. 16, at 7.30 p.m., on 
the needs of the Canadian farmer. Ie 
will deal mainly with the hog industry 
and differentiate betweeen a farrow 
hog and a turnip. Mr. McK—ne—y’s 
lecture will doubtless prove of great 
benefit to all as he is one of the main 
planks in the platform of the Farmers’ 
Institute of Leeds Co. 
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The Sophomore year are looking 
forward with keen interest to the 
twenty-round contest hetween James 
Jeffries, the colored wonder, and 
“Joker” Sullivan, to be held in Wil- 
liamsville on Hallowe'en night. It is 
rumored abroad that this pleasant so- 


cial frnetion is to be concluded by an | 


“At Home.” 


Scieure. 

Wr give below a copy of a chal- 

lenge to a game of base-ball 
sent by the Varsity representatives in 
the Topographical Surveys’ Branch, 
Ottawa, to the Queen’s contingent in 
the same department. As illustrative 
of the latest scientific development in 
baseball the subjoined challenge and 
reply should be very interesting to 
readers of the Science column. 

TopocRaAPuicaL Surveys BRANCH, 

June 29th, 1904. 

The representatives of Toronto 
University employed in the Topogra- 
phical Surveys Branch hereby chal- 
lenge the representatives of Queen's 
University, employed in the said 
branch, to a friendly game of baseball 
to be played on Cartier Square, on a 
date to be mutually agreed upon. 

The umpire will have a special 
body-guard. 

The following special rules to apply 
to this game --— 

I. No player is allowed to take 
more than + bases on a home-run, and 
no player is allowed to make more 
than 3 home-runs in one innings. 

If. Any player convicted of wilfully 
making a triple play will be ruled off 
for the remainder of the game. 

Ill. No errors to be charged until 
he has made 7 muffs in one innings. 


1V. The Queen's men must not 
coach in Gaelic. 

V. Shanks must be put out 3 times 
before it counts as one out. 

VI. Gentlemen — holding — “sheep- 
skins” from Queen’s must not “bunt.” 

VII. No batter will be allowed to 
spit on his hands. 

VILL. A player may use either end 
of the bat in hitting the ball. 

TX. Any player found stealing a 
base will be handed over to the police. 

X. Before commencing the game 
each player must inform the umpire of 
his choice of hospital. 

XI. Chewing tobacco used by the 
players must be of an approved pat- 
tern. 

XI. “Dead” balls and, “foul” 
strikes are to be removed from the 
field, by order of the Board of Health. 

The grand stand will be decorated 
with college colors. 

The militia will be present to pre- 
vent “strikes.” 

Any objections to these conditions 
may be communicated by Marconi 
wireless telegraphy to 

W. T. Green, B.A,, 
Capt. U. of T. B.B. Team. 

Here is the “retort courteous” as 
sent by the doughty sons of Queen's 
to the wearers of the Blue and White: 

Orrawa, July 4th, 1904, 
To Sam Hill and His Pals :— 

Most Bumptuous Sirs——We, the 
unassuming wearers of the yellow, red 
and blue, have received a challenge to 
an unknown game, the mysteries of 
which fire-assays have never unto us 
revealed, over the signature of one, 
Walter T. Green, Esquire. Be it 
known unto you, that after duly lay- 
ing the matter before the Delphian 
Oracle, we have invoked the blessings 
of the gods and do now stand ready to 
meet you as of yore. 
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Having in mind the many deeds of 
valor that have been performed by re- 
presentatives of our “Alma Mater” in 
days gone by, and the strictly amateur 
spirit that has always prevailed there- 
in, we deem it advisable to urge that 
in this game the spirit of amateurism 
be maintained. Anticipating that this 
will be conceded by the representa- 
tives of Toronto University, we are 
obliged to take exception to the play- 
ing of the man referred to in exhibit 
V of the Challenge. It appears that 
the player therein mentioned is pos- 
sessed of certain blemishes which 
would place him in the ranks of pro- 
fessionalism. I‘urthermore, it would 
be, we feel, inadvisable to expose our 
stalwarts to the pernicious influence of 
one who associates with spirits of an- 
other world and who causes the pros- 
tration of media. 

Furthermore, in exhibit XIII of the 
aforementioned challenge, reference is 
made to a grand stand. In the inter- 
est of gentlemanly sport, we are 
obliged to request that a grand stand 
be not built, or if one be already upon 
the ground, that it be removed. This 
must appeal to the fairmindedness of 
our worthy challengers, who would 
wish to play the game in all honor. 
Our heavy hitters could not but fall 
down under the dazzling influence of 
the harem of H. G. Barber, Esquire, 
who would most assuredly monopolize 
the said grand stand. 

Furthermore, be it guaranteed that 
George Macmillan do not talk aloud ; 
or if he must, to say nothing stronger 
than “Sam Hill.” 

No “foreigners” shall play in this 
game. Therefore we must object to 
the appearance of Brown and Green 
upon the field, who are not “White 
and Blue.” 


Furthermore, be it conceded that 
the sole qualification for any partici- 
pant in this game shall be the mur- 
muring of the honied accents that fall 
from the lips of John Joseph McGee, 
Esquire, Clerk of the King’s Privy 
Council ; that all those with the degree 
of L.L.D. or D.D. be barred from the 
said contest. In connection with the 
last-mentioned degree, we submit the 
name of Elder to your earnest consid- 
eration. 

Furthermore, be it granted that Ira 
J. Steele shall not be sharp-shod nor 
shall he fall down between first and 
second bases. If he shall so do, the 
umpire shall send him behind the 
catcher of the Gaelic twists to pick up 
dead balls until the end of the said 
innings. 

Trusting to your high sense of hon- 
or, and in view of the genuine feeling 
of friendliness that has characterized 
our relations in the past, we shall in- 
struct our pipers to play only the 
“Cock 0’ the North” without varia- 
tions. 

Modestly yours, 

J. V. Dittapoucy, 
Capt. Queen’s B.B. Team. 

The players who upheld the honor 
of the red, yellow and blue were -— 

Dillabough (Capt.), McNab, Jack- 
son, Dennis, Wilgar, K. R. McLen- 
nan, J.D. McLennan, Horsey, Mackie. 

Teddy Wilson was booked for 2nd 
base but refused to play on account of 
the absence of lady spectators. 





We are pleased to welcome Mr, P. 
A. Shaver to the scenes of his former 
triumphs. Pete spent the summer on 
the western prairies, staking out town 
lots and_ incidentally nourishing a 
luxuriant growth of whiskers of the 
genuine K. C. Mcleod brand, 
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Science men in general are pleased 
to see the names of T. F. Sutherland 
and Ranson-Cartwright on the list of 
recipients of the B.Sc. degree. Both 
men are well worthy of the honor and 
their many friends in College and out 
will be pleased to see their merits re- 
cognized. 

MINING TRIP, 

A party of mining students accom- 
panied by Professors Gwillim, S. F. 
Kirkpatrick, M. Baker and Dr. Berge- 
trom left for the North Hastings min- 
ing district by the 4 p.m. B. of Q. train 
on Wednesday, Oct. 19th. The night 
was spent at Marlbank and in the 
morning they were shown over the 
cement works by the -chief chemist, 
Mr. Percy Balfour. The process was 
followed from the excavation by a 
dredge of the marl and clay to the 
final product. 

Leaving Marlbank at eleven they 
reached Bannockburn early in the 
afternoon, giving time to visit the 


Bannockburn pyrites mine. Here a 
number went below, and_ returned 
damper but wiser. Next morning 


they drove to-the Hollandia lead mine 
and saw the ore dressing works and 
smelter there. A descent was again 
made there, and a good opportunity 
given to study the vein. Then they 
drove out to the Craig gold mine, 
seven miles from Bannockburn, where 
they sat down to an excellent dinner. 
A revolver and a fox played a prom- 
inent part in the drive, but we have 
reason to hope that the fox is still 
alive. On returning to Bannockburn 
they visited the Bannockburn gold 
mine, and then taking the train, made 
Tweed for the night. Next morning 
they reached Deseronto and during 
the day saw the mills, shingle mill, 
charcoal ovens, chemical works, where 


the bye-products from the ovens are 
refined, gas works, ending up at the 
blast furnace where a run off was wit- 
nessed. Connections were made 
whereby they reached Kingston by the 
evening train, treating the inhabitants 
of Napanee to a vocal programme en 
route. Some dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the scores of the football matches 
and it is suggested that the railways 
post them at the stations. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Baker, 
the manager, for the excellent pro- 
gramme and arrangements of the trip. 

The Bay of Quinte Railway pro- 
vided a special car and showed great 
courtesy generally. 

The boys report a good time. 





Athletics. 


LARGE number of friends ac- 

companied Queen’s senior team to 
Montreal for the game against McGill 
on Oct, 15th. The weather couldn’t 
have been bettered and the teams were 
greeted by a bumper crowd. McGill 
students were well organized for root- 
ing and kept proceedings lively with 
their songs and cheers, to which 
Queen’s supporters answered nobly. 
Although defeated Queen’s has no 
reason to be downeast. The majority 
of her men were new to senior ranks 
and this, with their lack of training, 
put them at a disadvantage with their 
opponents, mostly veterans at the 
game, and who, besides, had been 
down to hard work for some time. 
Queen's seemed slightly stronger in 
her scrimmage and on the wings, but 
her halves were rather slow in clear- 
ing, while McGill showed a well-hal- 
anced team throughout. The game 
was clean, only one man being injured 
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and one penalized for roughness, and 
the spectators enjoyed a splendid con- 
test, full of open plays and exciting 
runs, and with the victory always in 
doubt till the whistle blew. The offi- 
cials, Toronto men, though impartial 
enough, seemed imbued with the spirit 
of the Burnside rules and were much 
more severe on holding by the wings 
than the Intercollegiate ideal calls for. 
Queen’s, being strongest in her wing 
line, suffered most from the decisions. 

On the kick-off McGill started 
things with a rush and before Queen’s 
realized what was happening, Mal- 
colm secured the ball from a scrim- 
mage in Queen’s territory and with a 
brilliant run got over for a try, which 
was not converted. Queen’s braced 
up after this and her forward line 
showed up well and were only pre- 
vented from scoring by the good work 
of the McGill halves. At last Wil- 
liams kicked over the goal line and 
Walsh, following up quickly, fell on 
the ball for a try, which Williams con- 
verted, putting Queen’s one point in 
the lead. McGill worked desperately 
and after a lone kick over Queen’s 
line, Macdonnel! was forced to rouge, 
No farther scoring took place but the 
half ended with the ball in McGill ter- 
ritory and the score 6-6. In this half 
McPhee was injured and was replaced 
in the scrimmage by Young. 

In the second half the game was 
very even, the ball passing from end 
to end in exciting plays. Kennedy was 
sent to decorate the side line for two 
minutes, and in his absence McGill 
forced the play and on a long kick 
over her goal-line compelled Queen’s 
to rouge again, making the score 7-6. 

Both sides now worked with des- 
peration for time was short and vic- 


tory within the grasp of either. Finally 
McGill’s quarter got the ball from the 
scrimmage, made a splendid run 
around the end, and on being tackled 
passed to Zimmerman, who went over 
for another try. The goal was not 
kicked, and though Queen’s strove 
hard time was called with the score 
still 12-6, 

The teams were as follows :— 

Queen’s — Full-back, Macdonnell ; 
halves, Walsh, Williams, Richardson; 
quarter, Carson; scrimmage, Gillies, 
Donovan, Thompson; wings, Ken-_ 
nedy, Cameron, Timm, Baillie, Patter- 
son, Britton. 

McGill — Full- back, Hamilton: 
halves, Richardson, Zimmerman, Mc- 
Pherson; quarter, McCallum; scrim- 
mage, Beckwith, Benedict, McPhee: 
wings, Malcolm, Sharpe, Stephens, 
Lyon, Hamilton, Rogers. 

Referee,Gordon Fleck, Toronto, 

Umpire, George Biggs, Toronto, 

QUEEN ‘S 1I—13, R.M.c. I—13. 


On the same day as the Queen’s- 
McGill game, the second team met 
their old rivals, the Cadets, on the 
Athletic field, in the first game of the 
round. Queen’s team, like the seniors, 
displayed lack of condition and lack 
of team-work; indeed, they had had 
only one team practice before the 
game. On the other hand, as was to 
be expected, the Cadets were in the 
pink of condition and showed the 
benefits of several weeks’ practice, 
They had good -combination-plays, 
their halves caught and kicked well, 
and their forwards followed up fast. 
Queen’s was heavier on the line, but 
her back division, though good punt- 
ers, were not so sure as their oppon- 
ents. At all stages of the first half 
the play was Queen’s, but in the 
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second half condition told and the 
Cadets, fresh to the end, had her on 
the defensive. 

The referee apparently tried to be 
impartial, but several of his decisions 
were ludicrously wrong and both sides 
felt the drawback of playing under 
officials unacquainted with the rules. 

Queen’s had both the wind and the 
sun against her in the first half, but 
her heavy wing line carried the ball 
into Cadet territory and Strachan 
kicked over the line, forcing Nord- 
heimer to rouge. The Cadets then 
took a hand in the game and play went 
to Queen’s 15-yard line, where Con- 
stantine put a nice drop between the 
posts. Score, 1-5. This braced Queen’s 
up and her men forced the play down 
the field, and, helped by a Cadet fum- 
ble, Clarke succeeded in making a try, 
which, however, was not converted. 
Shortly afterwards Queen's forced 
another rouge. Score, 7-5. 

On the kick-out Queen’s secured 
the ball and her forwards carried it 
down the field. Here quarter Reid 
found a hole in the Cadet line and 
bucked through for another try, which 
was not converted, making the score 
12-5. Queen’s lost ground on several 
free kicks and, in spite of good punt- 
ing by Gleeson and Strachan, was 
forced to rouge. The Cadets worked 
hard but half-time was called with the 
Score still 12-6. 

Orr had his wrist broken about the 
middle of the half but pluckily played 
to the end. At half-time he dropped 
out and Scott went off to even tp. 

Queen’s assumed the aggressive at 
the beginning of the second half and 
in spite of several free kicks for the 
Cadets forced the latter to rouge on a 
long kick by Gleeson, which Malloch 
followed up. Here Queen’s lack of 


condition began to show and till the 
end of the game the play was decided- 
ly red and white. Strachan and Glee- 
son protected well but Warren drib- 
bled over the line and fell on the ball. 
Harrington kicked the goal and the 
score stood 13-12. The play was very 
exciting; both sides played well, but 
the Cadets forced the ball into Queen’s 
ground. Constantine failed to drop a 
goal but before Malcolm could clear 
he was downed. No more scoring re- 
sulted and the whistle blew with the 
game a tie, 13-13. 

Apparently Queen’s had the ma- 
terial in her men and only needed a 
few more practices to bring it out, but 
for the time being the Cadets had the 
goods to deliver up to the last call. 

The teams lined up as follows :— 

Queen’s — Full-back, Malcolm; 
halves, B. Sutherland, Gleeson, 
Strachan; quarter, Reid; scrimmage, 
Orr, Templeton, Malloch; wings, 
Spankie, Sloan, McLellan, FE. Suth- 
erland, Curtin, Clarke. 

Cadets — Full-back, Nordheimer ; 
halves, Constantine, Powell, Harring- 


ton; quarter, Lawson; scrimmage, 
Agnew, Scott, Matheson; wings, 
Ross, Currie, Coristine, Warren, 


Pare, Armstrong. 
Referee, H. Reynolds, Toronto. 
Umpire, W. Laing, Toronto. 





The first games of the ITntercol- 
legiate League were looked forward 
to with especial interest on account of 
the new ten-yard rule, which has 
shown up well in the trial. The Burn- 
side rules cut out the old scrimmage, 
and, as teams learn the tricks of the 
game, give opportunities for mass- 
plays. It was objected to the old 
rules that the heavier team might keep 
the ball in scrimmage the whole time 
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and so spoil the game from the spec- 
tators point of view. This is impos- 
sible with the new rules. The scrim- 
mage is still kept and the heavy wing 
line is still the same and yet the play 
is most open. The games have been 
exciting contests, with any amount of 
kicking and running from start to 
finish, and with not a dull moment to 
tire the onlooker. The Intercollegiate 
League seems to have combined the 
best features of all the leagues and has 
formulated a set of rules which others 
might well copy. 
QUEEN’S 13, McGILL 6. 

On October 22nd, at the Athletic 
Grounds, Queen’s brought McGill’s 
run of victory to an abrupt close to 
the merry tune of 13-6, practically re- 
versing the result of the previous 
week. A win for McGill, without 
question, meant the championship and 
consequently couldn’t be considered 
for a moment, as Queen’s later mean 
to have something to say in that con- 
nection. Just where Queen’s superi- 
ority consisted would be hard to tell. 
Th wing lines were evenly matched. 
McGill’s scrimmage was perhaps the 
better, her half line was strong, while 
Hamilton at full-back played a star 
game. And yet at critical moments 
Queen’s showed up in grand _ style, 
notably at one point in the second half 
where McGill had the ball on Queen’s 
goal line, and yet, paw mud as she 
might, couldn’t make good for the 
try. Queen’s forwards put up a 
strong game and her back division, 
though young at the game, showed the 
markings of championship-leaders, 
making many brilliant plays, 

The weather was unsettled but a 
good crowd was on hand and the stu- 
dents thronged the bleachers to cheer 
their men on. A strong south-west 


wind blew down the field, but didn’t 
seem to trouble Queen’s in the second 
half. 

Queen’s kicked with the wind the 
first half and after some fluctuating 
plays worked into McGill's territory, 
where Williams put a beautiful drop 
between the posts, and the bleachers 
cut loose with the old slogan. This 
braced McGill up, for they broke 
down the field for several gains, and 
at last on a fumble by Queen’s, drib- 
bled over the line where Hamilton fell 
on the ball, tying the score. Then 
Queen’s began again, gaining ground 
till Williams kicked: over for a rouge. 
A little later he added ‘another tally 
with a touch in goal, making the score 
7-5, where it stayed till the half ended. 

In the second half in spite of the 
favoring wind McGill failed to take 
the lead. The play went back and 
forth, both back divisions making 
quick, exciting plays. At length 
Queen’s gave way and McGill won a 
rouge. Again McGill brought the 
ball to the goal-line, and the blue of 
the tri-color predominated over the 
field. But Queen’s won the ball and 
Williams kicked into safety and the 
spectators’ hearts assumed their nor- 
mal position, From that on it was all 
Queen’s. Walsh got within a few feet 
of McGill’s line and from the scrim- 
mage Carson was shoved over for a 
try. It was up to the boys to make a 
noise and they did it. A little later 
Williams punted over the line for an- 
other point, which ended the scoring 
and time was called with Queen’s vic- 


tors by 13-6. 
The teams were :— 
Queen’s — Full-back, Macdonnell; 


halves, Walsh, Williams, Richardson ; 
quarter, Carson; scrimmage, Thomp- 
son, Donovan, Gillies; wings, Camer- 
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on, Kennedy, Baillie, Patterson (Cap- 
tain), Dobbs, Britton. 
McGill—Full-back, Hamilton (Cap- 
tain), halves, Richards, Zimmerman, 
McPherson; quarter, McCallum; 
scrimmage, Benedict, McPhee, Beck- 
with; wings, Malcolm, Sharpe, Ham- 
mond, Lyon, Rogers, Stevens. 
Referee, Dr. Hendrie, Toronto 
Umpire, George Biggs, Toronto. 
QUEEN’s 1I—11, CADETS I—33. 
Queen’s Intermediates went down 
before the Cadets in the second game 
of the round by 33-11. Some changes 
had been made in the line-up and with 
the additional practices chances look- 
ed bright but failed to. materialize. 
Though always beaten of late years, 
the Cadets have kept up the fight well 
and deserve their reward, while 
Queen’s Indians put away their war 
paint till another season. 
A high wind blew dead down the 
field, against which it was impossible 
to kick; consequently each side’s scor- 


ing was confined to one half. In the _ 


first half Queen’s had the wind but 
failed to kick enough and only worked 
up eleven points. The first score 
came with a splendid drop-kick by 
Gleeson over the goal. The play con- 
tinued in Cadet territory, and Queen’s 
by kicking got four rouges and ended 
their scoring by shoving their oppon- 
ents back for a safety-touch. 

The Cadets then by good work 
rushed the ball up to Queen’s line 
where the play was hot for a time. 


Finally, though time was Up, the . 


Cadets scored a safety-touch which 
was allowed as the referee hadn’t 
blown his whistle and the half ended 
with the score 11-2. 

In the second half Queen’s didn’t 
have a look-in. The referee penalized 
her scrimmaging freely and her halves 


could do nothing against the wind. 
The Cadets were as fresh as at the be- 
ginning and their defence got in some 
splendid running and passing. Time 
after time they broke around the end 
and over the line for a try, and their 
score rose steadily, helped by several 
kicks over the dead-line. Their last 
try was scored on a sensational run by 
Powell from his 25-yard line. The 
Cadets won their victory by being a 
well-trained, well-conditioned team, 
such as it is impossible for Queen’s to 
produce with her late college-opening. 

The teams were as follows :— 

Queen’s — Full-back, Fee; halves, 
Sutherland, Gleeson, Strachan; quar- 
ter, Reid; scrimmage, Malloch, Tem- 
pleton, May; wings, Sloan, Rice, 
Spankie, McLellan, Timm, Clarke. 

R.M.C, — Full-back, Nordheimer ; 
halves, Powell, Constantine, Harring- 
ton; quarter, Lawson; scrimmage, 
Agnew, Scott, Matheson; wings, 
Ross, Currie, Coristine, Warren, Pare, 
Armstrong. 





It was expected that the “rooting” 
at the Queen’s-McGill game here 
would be organized but in spite of the 
request of the A.M.S., the Musical 
Clubs, as usual, in such cases, failed 
to show up to advantage. Two or 
three practices, well advertised, would 
make a vast difference in the cheering 
and the consequent encouragement of 
the team. It devolves on every stu- 
dent to see what he can do both before 
and at the Queen’s-Toronto game 
here on Noy. 12th. 





Owing to the continued rain the 
Tennis Tournament has not yet been 
completed and we will be unable to 
give the results till our next number. 
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CALENDAR. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m. 
AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY 
Friday, 4.00 p.m. 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
1st and 3rd Fridays, 5.00 p.m. 


LEVANA SOCIETY 
znd Wednesdays, 4.00 p.m. 


Nov. 9. - The Genre Painter, 
Prot. Cappon. 
Y. WLC. A, 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Nov. 4. - Prejudice,a Mental and Moral 
Paralysis, 
Misses Dadson and Austin. 
Nov. 11. - Alumni Conference. 
Y.M.C. A. 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Nov. 4. Emerson, 
J. A. Petrie, B.A, 
Nov. 11. - Christian Optimism, 


R. A. Wilson, M.A. 
LADIES’ GYMNASIUM CLASS 
Mondays and Thursdays, 4.30 p.m. 








ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 
REGULAR MEETING, OCT, 15TH. 
LETTER was read from W. 
A Beggs, resigning the position of 
Associate Editor of the JouRNAL. Mr. 
A. M. Bothwell was elected to the po- 
sition by acclamation. 

A communication from the Ladies’ 
Musical Club requesting the use of 
Convocation Hall for the evening of 
Nov. 26th was referred to the Execu- 
tive, 

A committee was appointed ‘to try 
and arrange for Theatre Night. 

After some songs the meeting ad- 
journed., 





REGULAR MEETING, OCT, 22np, 

Nov. 5th was decided upon as the 
date of the Students’ Parade in con- 
nection with the opening of Grant 
Hall. 

Messrs. McDougall, McEacheran 
and the Vice-President were appoint- 
ed as a committee to co-operate with 


2M the University authorities in regard to 


the opening of Grant Hall. 

The Executive recommended that 
the use of Convocation Hall be not 
granted to the Ladies’ Musical Club 
for Nov. 26th, but their report was re- 
ferred back for further consideration. 

A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of holding a 
Conversat. 

The annual meeting of the Hockey 
Club was held and the officers for the 
year elected. 

Prof. Shortt then distributed the 
prizes won on Sports’ Day. 

After the Critic’s report the meeting 
adjourned. 





| Exchanges. 


HE question of rooting at foot- 
ball matches is one which seems 

to be troubling several of our contem- 
poraries this month. The “Bulletin” 
and the “Daily Crimson’ of Harvard 
have taken a stand against the custom, 


: claiming that the artificial enthusiasm 


aroused has a harmful effect on the 
players. It is quite evident, we think, 
that the Harvard editors have never 
played on a football team, or at least 
have never played in a game in which 
the issue seemed at all doubtful. Only 
those who have experienced it can 
realize the vigor and snap given to a 
team by well-organized rooting in its 
favor, especially when a team happens 
to be losing ground. This is one of 
the chief advantages which a team has 
in playing on its home field. It is 
hardly fair for several hundred stu- 
dents to remain silent on the bleachers, 
and to leave to the fourteen hard- 
worked ones on the field the whole 
task of upholding the honor of their 
Alma Mater, when by a little sacrifice, 
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and a little time spent by each in or- 
ganization, they could help materially 
in the winning of every game played 
at home. Lut there is a sort of root- 
ing which is at least useless, if not 
positively harmful. it is that sort 
which encourages a team while it is 
winning and hisses it when it is being 
beaten. And it is that other sort 
which calls upon players to remember 
and pay with interest every instance 
of “dirty play” on the part of the op- 
posing team. Such rooting as this, we 
agree, should be abolished immedi- 
ately. 





He once was making money, 
Much more than he could use, 
Detectives caught him at it 
And now he’s making shoes. 
— Old Hughes. 





The leading article in the current 
nuinber of ‘ast and West’ is from 
the pen of our old friend, Mr. C. E. 
Kidd. It is an excellent account of a 
phase of the author’s work on the 
Loggers’ Mission at Van Anda, B.C. 





Justice—“Do you undergtand the 
nature of an oath, little girl?” 

Little Girl—‘It’s something you 
say when you hit your head against 
the mantle.”—Boston Transcript. 





Freddy—Papa, may I study elocu- 
tion? 

Proud Father—Indeed you may, my 
boy, if you wish. You desire to be- 
come a great orator, do you? 

F.—Yes, that’s it. 

P. F.—And some day perhaps have 
your voice ringing in the vaulted 
chambers of the first legislative as- 
sembly in the world? 


F.—I shouldn’t care for that. I 
want to be an after-dinner speaker. 
P. F—Ah, you are ambitious for so- 
cial distinction, then? 
F.—No; I want the dinners. 
—Lantern, 





We are glad to welcome the first 
number of Acia Victoriana, The main 
feature of this issue seems to be the 
long list of weddings, to which no less 
than six pages are devoted; and we 
are told that more are to follow next 
month. We had thought that the 
Halls of Victoria were dedicated to 
the worship of the Muses and are 
amazed to learn of their conversion 
into temples of Cupid. 





This is how a Chinese writer de- 
scribes Englishmen in a Chinese pa- 
per: “They live months without eat- 
ing a mouthful of rice; they eat bul- 
locks and sheep in enormous quanti- 
ties, with knives and prongs. They 
never enjoy themselves by sitting 
quietly on their ancestors’ graves, but 
jump around and kick balls as if paid 
for it, and they have no dignity, for 
they may be found walking with wo- 
men.” 





Prof.—“You should think of the 
future.” 

Student—“T can’t. It’s my _ bro- 
ther’s birthday and I’m thinking of the 
present.” Ex, 





Nobody likes to be nobody; but 
everybody is pleased to think himself 
somebody; and everybody is some- 
body. But when somebody thinks 
himself everybody, he generally 
thinks that everybody else is nobody. 
—Alfred University Monthly. 
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Columbia University is building 
two new dormitories. Each will be 
nine stories high and will contain 303 
rooms. The upper stories will be 
reached by means of an electric eleva- 
tor, 





Excited lady (at the telephone). — 
I want my husband, please, at once. 

Voice (from the exchange)—Num- 
ber, please ? 

Excited Ilady—O! the fourth, you 
impudent thing. 





John—“What shape is a kiss?” 
Jack—‘‘A lip tickle.” 
Haw! Haw! Haw! 

—McGill Outlook. 





He that puts his trust in riches shall 
come to nought, but he that puts his 
riches in trusts shall draw dividends 
the year long.—Ez. 





Our college life is not all sweet, [ 
judge, 
At least not quite so deadly sweet as 
fudge. 
And yet, it’s not all bitter I opine, 
At least not hopeless bitter like qui- 


nine, 
But sweet and bitter in its memories 
meet, 
And cling; and live with us as bit- 
tersweet. 


So, in this way, our college life we see 
Even as our stately iris tenderly 
Enfolding golden hope for future 
years 
Within the drooping violet of its 
griefs and fears. 


—Sibyl. 





A patient in an insane asylum imag- 
ined himself dead. Nothing could 
drive this delusion out of the man’s 


brain. One day the physician had a 
happy thought, and said to him: 


“Did you ever see a dead man 
bleed 2” 


“No,” he replied, 

“Did you ever hear of a dead man 
bleeding ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, if you will permit me, I will 
try an experiment with you,.and see if 
you bleed or not.’’ 

The patient gave his consent, the 
doctor whipped out. his scalpel and 
drew a little blood, . 

“There,” said he, “you see that you 
bleed; that proves that you are not 
dead.” 

“Not at all,” the patient instantly 
replied, “that only proves that dead 
men can bleed.—Eyx, 





COLLEGE YELLS, 

Cornell University—“Cornell! | 
yell, yell, yell!’ Cornell!” 

Amherst—“Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Amherst!” 

Columbia University—“Ray ! Ray! 
Ray! C-o-l-u-m-bia !” 

Beloit—“Oh-aye, yoh-yoh-yoh-Be- 
loit! B-e-l-o-i-t! Rah-rah-rah !” 

University of Pennsylvania—“Hoo- 


rah! Hoo-rah! Hoo-rah! Penn- 
syl-va-ni-a |” 

Princeton University — “Hooray! 
Hooray! Hooray! Tiger! Sis! 
Boom! Ah! Princeton!” 


Lehigh University—“Hoo-rah-ray ! 
Hoo-rah-ray! Ray, ray, ray, Lehigh! 
Lehigh! Lehigh!” 

University of Chicago—“Chicago! 
Chicago! Chicago, go! Go it, Chica- 
go it, Chica-go it, Chica-go!” 

Yale University—“Rah, rah, rah! 
Rah, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah! Yale!” 
Yale’s yell is quick and sharp. 
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Harvard University— ‘Rah, rah, 
rah! Rah, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah! 
Harvard!’ Harvard’s yell is long and 
deep. 

Brown  University—‘‘Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Brown, 
Brown, Brown! Ki yi, ki yi, ki yi! 
Hicki, hicki! Hoorah!’ (Three 
times.)—Hya Yaka. 





The dirtiness of the Afghan is pro- - 


verbial, and it is said that during the 
last Afghan war General Roberts once 
ordered one to be washed. Two sol- 
diers stripped the prisoner and scrub- 
bed him for two hours with formidable 
brushes and soft soap. Then they 
threw down their brushes in disgust 
and went to their captain. ‘What is 
it, men?” he said. “Well, sir, we 
have washed that Afghan chap for 
two hours, but it is no good. After 
scrubbing him, sir, for two hours, till 
our arms ached fit to drop off, blest if 
we did not come upon another suit of 
clothes.” —E-. 


; Our Alumni. 


EV. Neil McPherson, B.D., who 
has been for the last eight years 
pastor of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton, has accepted a call 
to the Tabernacle Church, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. His new charge is one 
of the strongest of the Presbyterian 
churches of the Western States and is 
in close touch with the State Univers- 
ity. The appointment is a high com- 
pliment to Mr. McPherson’s ability as 
preacher and pastor and reflects credit 
on his Alma Mater. He has been a 
strong force in his Church and in so- 
cial circles in Hamilton, and has won 
himself the highest esteem of his 
Church members and numerous 
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friends, by whom he will be greatly 
missed. 





T. W. Cavers, B.Sc., "04, has ‘made 
good” in his profession and has now 
an excellent position in a big smelter 
at Trail, B.C. 





L. L. Bolton, M.A., 03, the Presi- 
dent of the Alma Mater Society, is in 
Sault Ste. Marie. He is assayist for 
one of the large companies operating 
there. 





L. A. H. Warren, M.A., ‘02, is tak- 
ing Post-Graduate work in Mathema- 
tics at Clark University. 





A lady graduate of ’88,—a time 
when lady students were few-—-Miss 
Chambers, was a recent visitor in the 
city. She was present at a meeting of 
the Levana Society and her question, 
as the lady students of to-day trooped 
in, was, “Will they ever stop coming?” 





The Queen’s players with QO.R.F.U. 


* clubs include Stewart Rayside, Mon- 


Dr. Kearns, Ottawa College, 


as et 
and Dr. Branscombe and Dr. Sherriff, 


Rough Riders. 





Miss Ethel Mudie, B.A., former 
tutor of history, has returned to her 
home in the city after two years spent 
in post-graduate work in the United 
States. 





Among the October marriages par- 
ticularly interesting in Queen’s circles 
was that of Miss Christina Fenwick, 
B.A,, ’02, and Mr. Hugo Craig, C.E. 
Mr. and Mrs. Craig have gone to 
Wahnapitae, New Ontario — Mr. 
Craig’s headquarters in his work for 
the C.P.R. They will be glad to wel- 
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come old Queen's friends in their 
charming little home in the heart of 
the woods. 

J. A. Aiken, M.A., last year’s med- 
allist in Political Science, has secured 
an excellent position on the editorial 
staff of the Toronto “Globe.” Mr. 
Aiken's careful training in Pol. Econ. 
together with his industry and ability 
as a writer, has already been winning 
him an enviable reputation in news- 
paper circles, some of the reflected 
glory being shed upon old Queen's, 
and especially upon the Political Sci- 
ence Department. The Journat ten- 
ders Mr. Aiken its sincere congratula- 
tions and best wishes for continued 
success, 





Dr. J. A. Wellwood is practising 
medicine at Eden, Man., and is also 
proprietor of a flourishing drug store 
“on the side.” 





Rev. R. H. Fotheringham, B.A., has 
settled down as minister in the rapidly 
growing Presbyterian Church at Pet- 
tapiece, Man, 





Rev. A. G, McKinnon, B.A., has 
been called to a church at Oak River, 
Manitoba, and makes one more 
Queen’s man in the Minnedosa Pres- 
bytery. 





G. B. McLennan, B.A., is taking a 
Course in post-graduate work at the 
Divinity School, Chicago University. 





Dan. Campbell, B.A., secured so 
valuable a training in literary work in 
editing the Arts column of last year’s 
JOURNAL that he has been appointed 
to a place on the staff of the Montreal 
Herald. 


Be Nobis. 


Sr ~ 

McL—n.—“If I were speaking 
from personal feelings | wouldn’t be 
speaking at all,” 








Prof—It is not a case of Philolo- 
gy, Mr. H,, it is a case of common 
sense.” 

W. H. M. (soto voce)—"In_ that 
case, I can’t answer.” 





A Levana-ite—Surely the Professor 
is not a misogynist. At tennis he 
Seeins to enjoy a love game as well as 
anybody. 





Oct. 2.—Freshman L—ng, in his 
toom—studies a photograph. “Thank 
goodness it’s only eleven weeks until 
the Christmas holidays.” 

Oct. 19.—At the theatre box office, 
“Tickets for two, please.” 





Student in Latin class at Collegiate 
Institute : “Please, Sir, should ‘Cor- 
inthis’ be in the plural?” 

K. C. McL—d (Latin teacher pro. 
tem.)—Well, I am not certain, but if 
I remember correctly Caesar uses it in 
the plural.” 





J—hn M—ll—r (at counter of G, 
T. R. ticket office)—"Will those foot- 
ball excursion tickets to Toronto be 
good to stop off at—er—at intermedi- 
ate stations?” (blushing furiously), 





Mr. A. (who has dropped in during 
a soirée for the study of Browning )— 
“Iam very sorry; I didn’t know I was 
butting in.” 

Miss C. (stiffly) —“We don’t under- 
stand such slang expressions,” 

Miss W. (with dignity )—“We 
have cut slang out.” 





THE LATE PRINCIPAL GRANT. 
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FTER a year’s absence I am glad 
to find myself back in Queen’s 
once more. Especially at a moment 
so characteristic of the best life and 
quality of the place as this is, the first 
evening meeting of the Conference of 
Theological Alumni, for the year, and 
the dedication of this Hall raised by 
the astonishing initiative, and largely 
by the generous liberality of the un- 
dergraduates to perpetuate the name 
that means so much to us, and Can- 
ada, of George Munro Grant. 

Not that I found McGill unconge- 
nial. Closer acquaintance with that 
institution has greatly added to my re- 
spect for it. Although, thanks mainly 
to their princely patron, Sir William 
Macdonald, they are comparatively 
free from our great difficulty, the want 
of money, they are working there un- 
der very serious difficulties of their 
own, a depressing unsympathetic plu- 
tocratic atraosphere, a small popula- 
tion of English-speaking Protestants 
amid an overwhelming majority of 
French Catholics to draw their stu- 
dents from, and a school system which 
though rapidly improving under their 
influence is still perhaps even less pro- 
pitious for the welfare of a University 
than the school system of Ontario it- 
self. And they are doing splendid 
work, Everyone knows the high 


place they hold in medicine and ap- 
Their School of Engi- 
students from all 


plied science. 
neering attracts 
quarters, quite a number from the 
British Isles. I suppose no Canadian 
University is nearly so widely known 
there as McGill. But what is not gen- 
erally appreciated in Ontario and 
what we here would do well to note 
and look to our laurels, is the extraor- 
dinary energy and success with which 
Principal Peterson has raised their 
Faculty of Arts from what used to be 
its comparatively low estate, to a point 
of equipment and efficiency quite 
equal on the whole in my opinion to 
anything in Canada. I found in Mc- 
Gill a catholicity of tone, a freedom 
from parochialism, and academical in- 
breeding, which reminded me of 
Queen’s. Although the dominant note 
of the place has hitherto been rather 
scientific and practical, I found a most 
refreshingly hearty recognition among 
my colleagues, not least among the 
men of science pure and applied of the 
claims of literature, and on the whole 
a very encouraging receptiveness in 
my pupils of my own attempts to illus- 
trate and inculcate these. Altogether 
my year’s work there was certainly a 
very pleasant and stimulating experi- 
ence, and I should he ungrateful in- 
deed if I did not always remember 





* Delivered. by Rev. John “Macnaughton M. A., Professor of Church History, at the opening of Grant Hall. 
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with feelings of the warmest apprecia- 
tion and admiration the illustrious in- 
stitution which I have just had for this 
brief time the honour to serve. 

While I was there you may be sure 
I never missed a chance of impressing 
upon the generous minds of my col- 
leagues and others, some sense of the 
peculiar and unique service which 
Queen’s is doing for the country. 
Similarly I should like here in Kings- 
ton to do all I can to promote a better 
understanding with McGill. They 
will meet us quite half way. They 
have the sense to respect us there. 
Queen’s has no more acute observer, 
and therefore no warmer admirer in 
Canada than Principal Peterson. At 
the banquet given last year on the oc- 
casion of Dr. Gordon’s installation he 
was the only one of all the speakers 
who had the wit to pick out for re- 
mark what was undoubtedly the one 
overshadowing feature of that me- 
morable day’s proceedings, and he did 
it in words most felicitous and heart- 
felt, the high note of generous appeal 
struck in the new Principal’s address, 
the splendid response it elicited from 
the gallery, and in general the truly 
magnificent behaviour of the students, 
both in what they did and what they 
left undone. When I was bidding 
him a regretful farewell I spoke of the 
desirableness of cultivating sympathe- 
ti¢ relations between the two colleges, 
He heartily agreed, and expressed the 
most apreciative sense of a recent ser- 
vice done to McGill by Queen’s in To- 
ronto. His very last words to me were 
a charge to convey to you the assur- 
ance of his strong desire for the con- 
tinuance and increase of friendship 
and alliance. I think ‘he used, among 


others, or at least homologated, the 
expression that “Barkis was -willin’.” 

I am confident that closer co-opera- 
tion and greater frankness of mutual 
recognition between the Universities 
would be a decided gain for the higher 
education and for the higher life. of 
our country. There has been far too 
much of the more sordid “complete- 
tradesman” kind of competition 
among them; far too much inclination 
on the part of each to regard itself as 
the one all-sufficient “thinking-shop of 
sapient souls,” and all the others as 
more or less irrelevant intruders on its 
own divine right of monopoly. They 
are all here to stay. It is a hopeless 
enterprise for any one of them to try 
and crowd out any other..-There is 
ample room and verge enough, and 
work enough for all of them. By 
combining ‘their forces they would 
gain enormously in public respect, yes 
and. in public support and in effective 
influence. A state of things in which: 
Judah vexes Ephraim and vice versa 
to the extent of their several ability is 
not calculated to impress the genera] 
body of the surrounding Philistines as 
the German students call the outside 
world, with any very high estimate of 
the liberalizing virtue of Academical 
studies. The miserable sectionalism 
and provincialism which is one great 
curse of Canada ought not to find it- 
self reflected or even, one might say, 
exaggerated like the Brocken-spectre 
on those serene. summits from which 
in part we have a right to look for its 
cure. Some day perhaps we shall at- 
tain to a really organized system of 
the higher education such as they have. 
in Germany where all the incredibly. 
numerous Universities of the whole 
country form in a sense only one 
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single University; where an under- 


‘graduate may pass from one of them 
- to another as freely as from one class- 


‘room to another within the walls of 
the same College; and may have all 
the terms ‘he has kept in one counted 
for him as a full equivalent in any 
other just as if he had kept them 
there. Meantime we may be doing all 
we can to foster mutual understand- 
ing and recognition of that solidarity 
in the face of our common problem, 
and the strong forces arrayed equally 
against all of us which so completely 
swallows up our little superficial dif- 
ferences and rivalries. The Universi- 
ties are here mainly to supply the na- 
tion with more light. No doubt it is 


‘also part of their business to provide 


men equipped to render to the com- 
munity particular services requiring 


‘special knowledge and technical train- 


ing. But their highest and most char- 
acteristic, their indispensable function, 


‘is the’ general and wider one, viz., to 


turn’ out men ‘of disciplined intellect 


*who- have learned to respect facts and 
‘to take some trouble to find them in an 


exact shape, who can look at things 
from a large impersonal point of view, 
who have imbibed “in the quiet air of 
delightful studies” the love of truth 
and justice. That kind is scarce in 
Canada ‘as elsewhere. It goeth not 
out save by fasting and prayer. We 


-cannot have too many of them. The 
siumber of. the institutions which 
‘Ought to, and do really tend to, pro- 
-diice them does not at all exceed the 
demand. The fact is the demand is 


to-a large'extent created by the supply. 
For example if the attempt to concen- 
trate the whole University teaching of 
this Province in Toronto had succeed- 
ed, to reproduce for Ontario the 


Standard Oil Trust in Academical 
guise, do you suppose the number of 
University students in the Provirice 
would be anything like so large as it 
is? I question if the number in To- 
ronto itself would be much greater 
than it is now. And even if it were, 
where would be the gain for her? She 
has already about as many as she can 
do justice to. It looks well on paper 
to have a huge list of undergraduates 
on the college books. But in these 
matters what really counts is not ex- 
tension but intensity. There needs a 
very strong heart to pump a fill flood 
of life through a very large body. 
Much better to deepen the influence 
exerted upon a smaller number than 
spread out thinly a limited quantum of 
spiritual force by sprawling’ over an 
indefinitely extended superficial area. 
Besides the country is enriched and 
stimulated by possessing a variety of 
University types, none of them claim- 
ing exclusive justification, each of 
them content to live along with and be 
supplemented by the others. 

Such a well-marked type: with an 
indefcasible raison d’étre of its own is 
I think Queen’s. I was very much in- 
terested to notice that Dr. Reichel, 
who caine to Canada a year ago as a 
member of the Mosely Commission, 
seems to have been more especially 
impressed with just the two Canadian 
Universities which personally I have 
the most reason to love, the one I have 
just left and the one to which IT have 
returned. What struck him, ‘and it 
struck him very hard, about McGill, 
was the obvious success. with which 
she had taken hold, and asserted her- 
self as a power in the practical sphere 
of the country’s life. Coming from 
Oxford, that home of the enchant- 
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ments of old time, characterized by a 
somewhat Olympian aloofness from 
the more obvious currents of national 
activity and glorying somewhat super- 
ciliously at times in her devotion to 
the absolutely useless, it was a revela- 
tion to him of Academic possibilities 
undreamt of before, to find a Univers- 
ity so thoroughly established as a fac- 
tor in the ordinary commercial busi- 
ness of the man in the street, that the 
very bankers and railway magnates 
were seriously talking of instituting 
there departments of their own. In 
Queen’s again he recognized the vig- 
orous sapling of a noble stem, the con- 
tinued life under these new skies of 
the best Scottish University traditions. 
He was quite right. Queen’s has of 
late made extensive new departures, 
in the way of relating herself to na- 
tional industries. She has entered on 
‘quite a considerable scale into the 
work of training engineers and min- 
“ers. She has also justified her enter- 
prise in this line by decided success in 
it. Her school of applied science is 
increasing in numbers and efficiency 
every year and has already attained to 
Proportions more than _ respectable. 
But, gentlemen, I am sure that even 
the mining-engineers among you will 
at least bear with me when I say that 
the distinctive thing about her, and it 
is a good thing for you among others, 
that it should be so, the distinctive 
thing about her among the Universi- 
ties of this country is still what it al- 
ways has been, and what I hope it will 
always be, her steadfast maintenance 
and upholding amid all modern devel- 
opments of the old Scottish ideal of 
an all-round liberal culture in which 
Literature, Science and Philosophy 
are harmoniously combined, and in 


which the full-orbed glory of the com- 
plete University type is still exhibited 
by the retention of the Faculty of The- 
ology as an integral part of the Insti- 
tution. For my part I think we have 
no reason to regret the unexpected 
turn of events which has kept things 
so. Of course we are now again liable 
to the reproach of being a denomina- 
tional college. I do not think that 
will hurt us. It is a mere brutum ful- 
nen. We are no more denomination- 
al than the Scottish Universities, not 
so much so indeed. Other denomina- 
tions show no_ shyness about availing 
themselves of the facilities which we 
offer. The Church with which we 
have the honour to be directly associa- 
ted, which thas assumed by solid 
pledges a very real working responsi- 
bility for our financial well-being, 
soon I hope to materialize in actual 
coin of the realm, the Presbyterian 
Church, is in general the least sectarian 
of denominations, the one which is 
pursuing her high functions in the 
most universal and truly national 
spirit, and in particular she shows not 
the slightest inclination to impose any 
paralyzing restrictions upon our per- 


‘fect freedom to conduct the entire 


range of our affairs even in our Theo- 
logical Faculty with a single eye to the 
furtherance of education and science. 
And even if we do lose something by 
being identified, or rather by having 
retained the liability to be identified in 
the minds of unthinking persons, or in 
the misrepresentations of those who 
do not like us with one particular re- 
ligious body, our. gain as it seems to 
me greatly outweighs such a loss. Bet- 


‘ter I think to have the old true blue 


Presbyterian colour, though in a sense 
even that is a limit, than to have no re- 
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ligious colour at all. The severance of 
Theology from the general body of 


culture and science is unwholesome on 


both sides, tends to emasculate Theo- 
logy and to maim culture. A cloistered 
Theology removed to the segregation 
of a loosely affiliated school is more or 
less shoaled and shelved, very prone to 
become somewhat spectral, and fan- 
tastic, out of contact with living 
thoughts and needs. A purely secular 
college, with no organ in it, to repre- 
sent the ultimate sanctities, suffers 
perhaps still more. The tone tends to 
become hard, trivial and common, ad- 
verse to unclogged receptiveness and 
quick response towards the influences 
of serious thought and noble litera- 
ture; in the most desolating sense un- 
educated, Learning not related to the 
highest and widest spiritual interests 
of men, degenerates into a flat and sap- 
less thing, minute technical investiga- 
tion, a peeping curiosity without con- 
secration, or informing soul, with mag- 
nifying spectacles and the minimum 
of eye, and brain behind it, an arid 
specialism which leads without fail to 
a purblind idolatry of the infinitesimal, 
and cannot see the wood for trees nor 
yet the trees for twigs. The continent 
swatms with these coral insects of so- 
called research; and many Universi- 
ties,as men name them, are little more 
than factories for turning them out at 
so much the gross and a reduction for 
taking a quantity. 

It is, I think, in great part the close 
and at the same time flexible connec- 
tion with an enlightened Church that 
she has done much to enlighten, which 
has kept Queen’s in the past so con- 
spicuously free from this melancholy 
disappearance in the sands, That 


largely has been the secret spring of 


what has been her peculiar property, 
of what has made her a force. Her 
special note has been a really large 
and generous point of view, a grasp of 
fertilizing ideas, a love of the genuine 
and truly great in literature, as op- 
posed to the meretricious and shallow, 
a certain fearless and open-eyed reve- 
rence. Her graduates have had these 
shining goals kept before them, they 
have at least seen their austere beauty 
beckoning from afar, and they have 
never lost their hold upon our. inde- 
structible heritage from the past just 
because they have learned to open 
their eyes to the ever-expanding reve- 
lations of the present, No doubt the 
sense of the essential unity of culture 
and religion, the fundamental convic- 
tion of the Reformation, had become 
more or less engrained in Queen’s. So 
much so that we might reasonably 
have hoped that no external modifica- 
tions of constitution would have at 
least for a long time affected it. But 
no one can say what might have been 
the ultimate outcome of the proposed 
changes or how soon “the little rift 
within the lute” might have made it- 
self perceptible. And for my part at 
least I rejoice to find myself returned 
not to a mere sectarian Theological 
College, but to the Theological Facul- 
ty of Queen’s University, an essential 
member of the organism, exchanging 
in full living inter-communication, 
health-giving, nay indispensable influ- 
ences with the whole Academic body. 
I am glad that Queen’s still represents 
in Canada in outward form as well as 
in substance the sacredness of knowl- 
edge, the sanity of: religion, the 
solidarity of all the higher impulses of 
mind, that she still wears without a 
rent, visibly before all the world, the 
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old seamless robe of the complete Uni- 
versity ideal. 

T consider it too of excellent omen 
for me that I have arrived just in time 
to take part once more in a conference 
of our Theological Alumni. These 
conferences are not the least signifi- 
cant expression of the specific quality 
of the life of the place. Indeed after 
one has been away for a while they 
come to be appreciated as bringing 
that, with all its divergent rays, toa 
visible focus in rather a remarkable 
manner. Of course Queen’s is not the 
only place to have them. This idea of 
hers and Principal Grant’s, who incor- 
porated her, if he did not create her, 
like many others, has secured some- 
what extensively that tribute of imita- 
tion which, as we all know, is the sin- 
cerest flattery. For instance I had the 
pleasure of assisting at one last year, 
both in the French and English sense, 
in the Montreal Presbyterian College. 
It was in several important respects a 
very different affair from’ what I had 
grown accustomed to. The students 
in general, even the divinity students, 
took no interest in it whatever. I do 
not believe there were half a dozen 
students there of any kind. The gen- 
eral public of that great city, so many 
times greater than our little Kingston, 
were not liberally represented. They 
do not hanker much after Theological 
Conferences in Montreal. One had a 
wholesome sense of one’s insignifi- 
cance. I was myself the only Arts 
Professor present—by the by, there 
was one other, Prof. Tory—the only 
one probably who had been asked to 
take part in the proceedings. The whole 
thing seemed to be done in a Theolo- 
gical corner. It was like a decently 
attended prayer-meeting in one of the 


smaller churches. Here on the con- 
trary we take it for granted that the 
evening meetings and even sometimes 
the afternoon ones, would make good 
showing against the competing attrac- 
tions of a circus at the same ‘hour. We 
expect the general public and the en- 
tire student body, and they rarely dis- 
appoint us. The Conferences concen- 
trate the whole of our Academic 
forces. The fatal benumbing line be. 
tween the sacred and the secular is 
completely obliterated. Professors of 
Philosophy, English, Greek, Latin, 
Political Economy, Biology and Ma- 
thematics and goodness only knows 
what! expatiate with entire freedom 
from their multitudinous points of 
view for the enlightenment and cross- 
fertilization of our Theologians. And 
the Theologians do not turn a hair. It 
is a curious and unparalleled ‘spectacle 
—a sort of Peter’s sheet let down with 
all varieties of meat, Mosaically for- 
bidden and Mosaically permitted, a 
forecast of what will one day be, a 
quite unique phenomenon so far as T 
know, and a_ hopeful one, I think, -a 
pledge of the ultimate reconciliation 
in fact and of the present harmony in 
principle of things which are often 
supposed to clash and jangle hopeless- 
ly, religion and unfettered knowledge. 
Where else in the world I wonder 
could you find Professor Dupuis dis- 
coursing as the «officially recognized 
and duly constituted and accredited 
instructor of Theological Alumni, and 
that with general acceptance, - on 
Astronomy and Pre-Mosaic Civiliza- 
tion? 

It was the fearless spirit of Princi- 
pal Grant, that lion-heart, let us never 
forget it, the Moses who did more 
than any other half-dozen to lead the 
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Presbyterian Church of Canada out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage, who in his day slew many 
an Egyptian and Amalekite oppressor 
by his uplifted rod and arms untiring- 
ly upraised towards the light, and the 
source of light, it was he “our father, 
our father the chariots of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof” that did these 
things for us, who in the strength of 
his faith that overcame the world, and 
smote its scare-crows, did these great 
things for us. His was not that em- 
balmed form of Christianity that may 
have walked in Egyptian Thebes or in 
the Nitrian desert some thousand 
years ago but hobbles on crutches 
now, with both legs in the grave 
—the mummy Christianity which 
might fear that the open air and 
sunshine would crumble it to dust. 
And he was not afraid to expose his 
own special’ flock among the students, 
his beloved inner circle of Theologues, 
to the same free play of light, under 
which his own robust and masculine 
spitit felt the most at home. He had 
wonderfully little apprehension for 
their fragility. He knew a vigorous 
type was badly needed here and that it 
could not be hatched in ecclesiastical 
incubators, but like an oak-tree must 
be grown out under the free sky and 
tossed into strength by winds and 
storms. — 

The most crying want of our time 
is, I believe, religious teachers of this 
manly strain. The greatest service 
perhaps which a University can do for 
the community, the best test of her 
vitality in all other respects is to pro- 
duce them. Our miners, engineers, 
doctors and lawyers will do much to 
spread our influence. Especially if we 
have made them as we ought, not 


mere tradesmen, but cultivated men. 
Every one of our miners ought to be a 
missionary, and he will be so if he has 
really come under the spell of 
Queen’s. Our journalists, writers and 
teachers can do. still more. Their 
daily business touches the inner life of 
the people at more points. But after 
all there is no position of advantage, 
no purchase, like the pulpit. Just think 
of it. The minister of religion by vir- 
tue of his office comes into very close 
quarters with the most intimate por- 
tions of his people’s lives, at those mo- 
ments when they are most of all their 
real selves. He touches them in the 
primal depths. He is often the one 
mortal confidant of their sorrows and 
sins. Every week on the one day 
which most of them can devote to the 
culture of their universal human na- 
ture, the one day which we set apart 
in testimony of the priceless value of 
the soul, they gather to hear from him 
a life-giving word. He is the acredit- 
ed exponent of the spiritual heritage 
of our race, yes, and of the creative 
contribution of our own time, on that 
high plane where all the mighty hopes 
and reachings after truth which make 
us ‘men, all the higher strivings and 
experiences of humanity, intellectual 
and moral, converge to their all-inclu- 
sive expression. It is tnapproached 
opportunity, a responsibility from 
which the boldest might well shrink. 
Who shall measure the consequences 
that depend on whether it be nobly 
and intelligently exercised, or blindly 
and ignobly? What a difference it will 
make in the general level of thought 
and feeling if these souls go their way 
quickened and strengthened, awaken- 
ed and enlightened, alive and aware, 
with some more vision of the Eternal 
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as a present reality and power, some 
added impulse to grow up towards its 
light, or if on the contrary, alas! the 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 
if for bread they be given stones, or 
perhaps mere soothing syrup, or some 
intoxicating brew of passionate fana- 
ticism. Of course there are limits to 
what the University can do in the way 
of guiding this mighty force. The 
most important thing of all in deter- 
mining it, the Christ-like spirit, the 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
the passion to seek and to save, though 
capable of being in many ways fanned 
by the University, must be kindled 
from a higher source. But she can do 
much. She can help to cultivate in- 
tellectual seriousness, a sense of re- 
sponsibility as to the acceptance of 
evidence, a very important contribu- 
tion indeed in this sphere. Again she 
can do much to develop literary tact, 
can make us familiar with the lan- 
guage of poetry, and accustom us 
to distinguish beeween form and sub- 
stance in the highly coloured language 
of imagination and emotion which 
abounds in the Bible and of which the 
profound illiteracy that is apt to cling 
to the Anglo-Saxon race has often 
made and still makes such sad havoc. 
She can make the great illuminating 
and reconciling principle of develop- 
ment, a really active principle in our 
minds, so that we can study the past 
both freely and sympathetically; de- 
livered from the tyranny of that stupid 
alternative that what we read must 
either be true in its every letter or else 
wholly false; overhearing under the 
forms of words and even the forms of 
thinking special to some particular age 
or country the living permanent idea, 
the universal human experience which 


may be lisping there. She can train 
our historical imagination and prac- 
tice us in reconstructing for ourselves, 
the world of men long dead, not mere- 
ly their outward environment, but 
their ‘mental furniture, the inner world 
of imagery and conception into whose 
moulds they could no more help run- 
ning their thoughts, than they could 
have jumped out of their own skins, 
or used another dialect than their mo- 
ther tongue. Thus the University can 
help us to combine in our attitude to 
the past freedom and filial piety; she 
can help to make us the heirs of all the 
ages without being bond-slaves to 
what is hopelessly gbsolete in them. 
Freedom indeed is an indispensable 
condition of entering on this inherit- 
ance; without it we inherit merely the 
shell and throw away the kernel, The 
University in short can help us even if 
we have no particular religious or 
poetical genius like Paul, but are 
simply hard-working men of good- 
will eager for the truth, to prove all 
things and hold fast what is good; to 
separate between the letter which kill- 
eth and the spirit which maketh alive : 
to avoid the leaven of the Pharisees 
which was a slavish traditionalism and 
literalism, that is to say idolatry. For 
idolatry is always nothing more or less 
than the confounding of some finite 
and therefore obsolescent symbol and 
appearance with the infinite and eter- 
nal itself. And finally the University 
can help us to grasp the living present 
with its revelations and its needs; to 
separate there too between the passing 
fashions of the hour and the solid sub- 
stance destined to abide. She can 
teach us the methods and the temper 
of patient science; and unroll for us 
her new gospel which is, I believe, at 





bottom, but an expansion and lumin- 
ous commentary of the old writ large 
—the vision of the universe as a sys- 
tem of inviolable order and law, throb- 
bing in all its ceaseless changes with 
the one changeless and ageless life of 
Him who is without variableness or 
shadow of turning; the evolution of 
matter, life and mind which is the 
gradual unveiling of spirit; the living 
organism of society. These are some 
things which the University can help 
to do for the future religious teachers 
of Canada. She can give good aid to- 
wards making them educated, truth- 
loving men, living on the heights of 
their own time and ‘with all the spirit- 
ual substance of past ages in a manner 
integrated as a personal possession in 
their minds. If they are not that in 
some tolerable degre, what can they 
be but blind leaders of the blind, roam- 
ing like ghosts amid the cast-off relics 
of a dead world, trying to house them- 
selves and those who follow them in 
tombs, empty shells lying high and dry 
upon the shore of time, deserted by the 
freshening wave, and with no life in 
them any more for ever. 

There is a great work now going on 
in the world before our eyes; the work 
of reconstruction, of reformation. It 
has always been going on in all ages. 
But we are passing through rather an 
acute crisis of it just now. It is not 
our Divinity students alone who are 
called to do their share in it and quit 
themselves like men: No man de- 
serves the name of educated or ought 
to have the Academic stamp upon him 
who does not leave us equipped to 
take an intelligent and sympathetic 
part in it, We are apt to consider 
ourselves ill-used that such a respon- 
sibility should have been laid upon us; 
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to talk in a mournful strain as if upon 
us the ends of the earth had come. 
Why there is nothing after all so pecu- 
liar in our situation. Our religious 
problem is precisely what the religious 
problem has always been—to find the 
form in which our religion can be a 
reality, a working force in our own 
hearts first and then in our own world. 
This is inherent in the very nature of 
our faith. It is a spiritual thing, a 
living relation to the living God who 
is always revealing Himself anew in 
ever-widening circles of light as the 
world opens out more and more to the 
expanding experience and insight of 
men. It cannot possibly then be what 
is called a mere “deposit of faith” like 
abagof shekels which could be handed 
down unaltered from one generation to 
another. Mechanical transmission may 
nearly suffice for the charms of a sa- 
vage ritual. The fetish is jealous and 
rather stupid. The proper etiquette 
must be exactly observed in approach- 
ing him. He hates to be disturbed by 
changes and wants his sacrifice always 
done in just the same way. Faith in 
the living God on the other hand 
means vital assimilation. We must 
make it our own. If it is to be really 
ours we cannot possibly hold it pre- 
cisely in the forms which expressed it 
for our fathers. Our thoughts are not 
as their thoughts were; our world is 
not their world. The stream ‘has 
widened where we stand and it takes 
ocean liners to do for us what coracles 
could do for them. Think in how 
many voices the old message has been 
restated since the ancient days of the 
chosen people. The literal word of 
one prophet became the falsehood of 
the next generation with which the 
next prophet, his successor, the heir of 
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his spirit had to spend his life in dead- 
ly wrestle. Think of the colossal re- 
construction on which Paul laboured. 
Then the new point of view applied in 
John, the ceaseless recastings in creed 
and institution of the Greek and the 
Roman Church, the travail of the Re- 
formation. It is a kaleidoscope of 
dissolving views; an immortal spirit 
constantly reincarnating itself. “All 
that is perishable is but a parable.” 
God fulfills himself in many ways. 

So now too there is a Church still 
invisible that is gathering shape in the 
matrix of all existing ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, yes and outside of them 
as well, an important part of it the 
more is their shame, very largely out- 
side of them all. She shall restate the 
message of the Crucified Christ for 
our modern world in words that will 
have meaning and jiberate His saving 
power more fully than heretofore, The 
world has need of her. Canada has 
bitter need. Look at the signs of our 
times. Heathen Japan teaching Christ- 
ian nations an unexampled object-les- 
son in devotion to the State, the cruise 
of the Minnie M., the portrait of John 
D. Rockefeller hanging in the Chapel 
of Chicago University, Pierpont 
Morgan the high priest of one great 
Power travelling about the country in 
amicable fellowship with the high- 
Priest of quite another Power and at- 
tracting the greater popular notice of 
the two, the organization of robbery 
on a colossal scale, often consecrated 
by ecclesiastical benediction and pay- 
ing tithes into the temple treasury, the 
almost utter lack among us of any ra- 
tional conception of what civic spirit 
means, the low ideals and methods of 
our politicians, our immersion in 


heartless money-making or in brain- 
less amusement, the flood of political 
corruption which rolls the all-pervad- 
ing poison of its black waters like a 
river of hell through every corner of 
our land. Do we not need the Gospel 
of Christ Crucified, and the Church 
which re-incarnates Him as a present 
reality and power? In that Church, 
gentlemen, lived and moved and had 
his being the man whose honoured 
and inspiring memory is perpetuated 
in this Hall, the product of his own 
magnanimous and_ devoted character 
reproducing itself in the self-help, the 
generosity, the love of Queen's, taught 
to you by him which has reared its 
walls, and not in this Hall only but in 
the whole University which is all of it 
his monument, the permanent impress 
and abiding vehicle of his spirit to 
many generations, as well as in the 
hearts and lives J hope of many 
among us who worked with him and’ 
learnt from him. To vital and active’ 
membership in that Church his 
memory and example loudly call us, 
the Church of the Christ who is arisen 
and who lives for evermore; the 
Christ of Paul and John which is ac-’ 
cording to the Spirit in whose Cross 
we die to all within us and around us 
which is dead, and rise again with 
Him to all that is real and alive. May 
this Hall be used as he was used 
whose name it bears, may this Uni- 
versity be used, and may everyone of 
us give himself freely to be used as an 
instrument in the Almighty hand to 
further the cause and hasten the com- 
ing of that Church, and the everlast- 
ing Kingdom of our Lord Jesus’ 
Christ. 


Pe ase ee 
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ADDRESS BY MR. FREDERICK HAM- 
ILTON AT THE OPENING 
OF GRANT HALL. 


Mr. Chancellor, Principal Gordon, 
Ladies and Gentlemen — 


WO years ago a great honour and 

a high responsibility fell to my 

lot. The son of him whom we com- 

memorate to-night invited me to be his 

helper in the rendering of a filial duty. 

Our labours have ended, and a loyal 

son has paid a pious tribute to a father 

to whom we here in Queen’s owe an 

affection and a gratitude especially 
our own. : 

Four years ago you, more especially 
the younger graduates and the under- 
graduates, undertook the building of 
this Hall, to be at once the heart of 


. our dearly loved University, and a 


token to the years that are to come of 
the love which Queensmen bear Prin- 
cipal Grant. We have met to-night to 
consummate the rearing of this monu- 
ment, alike of the affection in which 
he was held, and of that spirit of 
Queen’s, tough, stubborn in the face 
of adversity, fertile in resource, and 
ingenious in enterprise, which he 
found here and in which he exulted. 
Thanks to my co-operation with Mr. 
William Grant, I am associated with 
that other monument, with the written 
record of our leader’s life. ‘And so it 
happens that I find myself here to- 
night in a strangely representative ca- 
pacity. Mr. William Grant, in whose 
veins alone now flows the blood of 
that leader, whom we could wish to be 
a figure here to-night, is far away. As 
the assistant biographer I may, with 
great hesitation, speak a word of what 
I think was the mind of the Principal 


concerning this enterprise, the begin- 
nings of which cheered him in his later 
days. 

Iam a son of Queen’s of a some- 
what earlier day, and one of my fond- 
est recollections of my laureation is 
that it took place in the older Convo- 
cation Hall. It was the shrine of our 
University. Portraits of past worthies 
looked down upon us from its walls. 
It was the scene of our more import-., 
ant gatherings. In it we contended 
for the prizes of the student. It was 
from its dais that we descended, alum- 
ni of our Alma Mater. It is a great 
privilege to have once more a Convo- 
cation Hall adequate to our swelling 
numbers, to be able to crown the stu- 
dent’s career in the heart of the Uni- 
versity which has nurtured him. To 
that value of the new Hall Principal 
Grant was profoundly alive. More 
may be said than that. The project 
turned in part to a resolution to hon- 
our his labours, his achievements and 
his devotion. That compliment gave 
him intense pleasure. He made an 
effort to put the honour from him, and 
many of those present recollect how 
decisively his disclaimer was over-. 
ruled. 

There was another aspect of the 
building of Grant Hall. Ever proud 
of his students, he took an exquisite 
satisfaction in the high enterprise, the 
quenchless confidence, the sagacity 
and the success of the young men who 
undertook the work. On one occa- 
sion he put his delight in a character- 
istically half-humourous and concrete 
form. “I didn’t raise a cent of it,” he 
said. Much lay behind that phrase. 
The raising of money had been for 
him an appalling duty, one which his 
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soul loathed, one which broke his 
great strength, but one which had to 
be done, and which he accordingly 
discharged. Money, he said once, re- 
presents God’s world. The building 
of this Hall meant that others were 
raising money in large sums for 
Queen’s. The day of help had come. 
He who for a long quarter of a cen- 
tury had borne the burden saw new 
labourers coming forward. Queen‘s 
henceforward would be dependent on 
the labours of no one man. 

That is one watchword for this 
night. The sons of Queen’s ever have 
shown their loyalty. But in the past, 
inevitably when numbers were few 
and means were scanty, that loyalty 
has found its spring of action in the 
organizing power, in the energy, in 
the driving force of some one man. In 

‘part our growth must mean the pass- 
ing of that order of things. Our Uni- 
versity is too large now to rely upon 
the efforts of any individual. There 
must be propulsive power as well as 
affectionate devotion in the body of 
her sons and of her benefactors. Prin- 
cipal Grant read into the building of 
this Hall the coming of that day. 
Grant Hall will mean to our descend- 
ants two things :-—How well one man 
loved Queen’s, and how well her sons 
have come to serve her. 





ADDRESS BY REV. JAMES 
WALLACE, B.D. 


Mr, Chancellor, Ladies and Genitle- 
men :— 
ESTEEM it a great honor that I 
should have been asked to repre- 
sent the students and graduates on 
this great occasion. I have learned 
from our worthy Principal that to me 





has been assigned the part of present- 
ing a short sketch of the origin and 
progress of the movement which has 
resulted in placing this magnificent 
Hall where it stands to-night. 

We have still fresh in our memory, 
the gallant way in which the citizens 
of Kingston responded when an ap- 
peal was made to them to raise $50,- 
000 for a new Arts Building, and you 
cannot but remember how pleased the 
Principal was with the result of that 
appeal. By granting the money the 
citizens of Kingston showed that those 
among whom the University had its 
home believed in it and were ready to 
make sacrifice for it, and proved that 
it was so great a prophet that it was 
not without honor even in its own 
country. The success which attended 
that appeal to the city gave the Princi- 
pal and his advisers reason to hope 
that if an appeal were made to a wider 
circle of the University’s neighbors it 
too might be successful. A hall for 
Examination, Convocation and other 
purposes was urgently needed so it 
was decided that a by-law should be 
submitted to the County of Frontenac 
to raise $20,000 for the erection of a 
hall to be called Frontenac Hall. This 
however failed as the by-law was de- 
feated at the polls. We have not for- 
gotten the day. It was Friday, Nov. 
Ist, 1901. All the returns had not 
reached us that evening but sufficient 
had been received to make plain that 
the battle had gone against us and not 
only the University authorities but the 
students were feeling decidedly blue, 
nevertheless the feeling was general 
that though we had been routed we 
had not been completely vanquished 
and that “some noble work of note 
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might yet be done.” There was a 
stiffening of the back which seemed to 
say that no reverse would be allowed 
to arrest us in our onward progress. 
Saturday morning the first thought 
of many Queen’s students naturally 
turned to the reported defeat. Our 
first thought was that if it were only 
possible we ought to show those peo- 
ple who voted against the by-law, that 
they had not taken the heart out of us, 
that “we fall to rise and are defeated 
to fight better” and at the same time 
make plain to the Principal that the 
apparent defeat had only opened up a 
way to victory, for notwithstanding all 
the disappointments he haa met with 
in his active public career, perhaps on 
account of sickness, he seemed to feel 
this one especially keenly. But the 
second thought was what practical 
form could any movement take to re- 
store our credit and show that our 
own resources were not exhausted. 
The thought came to me of what the 
students had done on a former occa- 
sion when the Principal had taken ill 
and was unable to complete the 
100,000 Dollar Fund, and we were not 
made of meaner stuff, could not we, 
the students, with the assistance we 
might obtain from our friends and the 
University’s, build the Hall, and then 
it would be our privilege to give to it 
the name of our beloved Principal. 
But how could the money necessary be 
raised? The only possible method 
seemed to be on the instalment plan, 
allowing subscriptions to run for a 
period not longer than ten years. All 
this was mapped out in my own mind 
and I broached the plan to the stu- 
dents. They fell in with it at once 
and said if the matter is taken up we 


will put our names down for $100 on 
the ten-year plan. The scheme seem- 
ed to meet with the approval of the 
students on all sides, so that on that 
Saturday before complete returns had 
been received from all polling divis- 
ions we had $2,500 subscribed. 

After having gained the consent of 
the Principal, a committee of the stu- 
dents was formed and the canvass be- 
gun, while at the same time an appeal 
was made by letter to trustees, mem- 
bers of council, graduates and alumni 
of Queen’s. In this canvass we were 
ably assisted by a committee appoint- 
ed by the University Council to co- 
operate with us. 

The canvass was carried on and 
with such success that by the close of 
the session in the spring of 1902 we 
had subscriptions promised to the 
amount of $34,000. 

We, the students and graduates, are 


‘glad to-night that the Hall stands 


completed, not only in the supplying 
of a long-felt want, but as a fitting 
tribute to the heroic labors of Princi- 
pal Grant, and as a memorial to re- 
mind us of all he was and ever will 
continue to be to us. We are glad too 
that it stands as a monument of the 
devotion and loyalty of Queen’s pro- 
fessors, students and graduates, and 
we hope and pray that those who come 
flocking in from year to year to tread 
these halls may catch the spirit of 
those who have preceded them, the 
spirit for which these were indebted in 
large measure to their indomitable 
self-sacrificing Principal. 

When we undertook the work 
$20,000 was the sum aimed at, the 
amount asked from the county, and 
we are glad to say that our subscrip- 
tions have exceeded that amount, but 
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this sum has been found to be alto- 
gether insufficient to build and furnish 
a hall equal to the present need. So 
that there is a large balance unpaid. 
Could not the students who have en- 
tered Queen’s since the scheme was 
launched come forward and make up 
what is lacking? You are going to 
reap the benefit from the Hall, for not 
many of the original subscribers are 
in attendance now; they were only al- 
lowed to view the promised land from 
afar off. You are its possessors, so 
do not forget the labors of those who 
cleared the way and made your inher- 
itance possible and unite in doing bet- 
ter than they have done. 

Whatever success has attended the 
undertaking has been due to three 
things: 

(1) The Hall was an absolute ne- 
cessity and those of the University’s 
friends who were alive to the needs 
contributed to the Grant Hall Fund 
because they wished to see old Queen’s 
prosper, 

(2) The second great factor that 
contributed to our success, such as it 
has been, was the consistent loyalty 
and unswerving devotion of Queen’s 
men whether they be Trustees, Coun- 
cillors, Professors, Graduates or Un- 
dergraduates. An appeal has never 
been made to the friends. of Queen’s 
and made in vain, for if it be true that 
men have grown old in its service, it 
is also true that some have grown poor 
in their devotion to it, but even their 
poverty has abounded unto the riches 
of their liberality. 

(8) The greatest factor, however, 
in this appeal was the fact that the 
undertaking was coupled with the 
name of George Monro Grant. For 
repeatedly we were told in our canvass 


by students and others that they must 
give something for Geordie’s sake, 
something to preserve the name of 
him whom they loved and honored for 
his fearless courage, personal magnet- 
ism, and kindly interest in them, and 
so they were willing to make sacrifice 
for his name, 

For those who knew him, Principal 
Grant needs no monument of stone 
and mortar, but we are happy through © 
our labors to be able to leave for those 
who come after us a hall which bears 
his name that they may be reminded 
of and perhaps taught to know some- 
thing of, and to catch the spirit of, the 
one who was for us not a mere leader 
but a man, 

Honest of purpose, pure in life and 
thought, 

Free from mere- party rule, in dan- 

_  ger’s hour 

Strong to put forth and furnish all he 
could, 

For others good, nor willing to be 
bought 

By love of wealth or praise or power.” 

For such we believe was the man 
whose name the Hall bears. 


‘“PRINCIPAL GRANT,” 


[’ would be strange if, in an issue of 

the JourNaL so largely devoted to 
the presentation of the recent cere- 
mony in connection with the formal 
opening and dedication of the Hall 
which is to bear the name and stand 
as a monument to the memory of our 
late Principal, no reference were made 
to a no less worthy effort to perpetu- 
ate that name and memory in another 
form. We refer to the volume bearing 
the above title published a few weeks 
ago and representing the united la- 
bours of Mr. W. L. Grant and Mr. C. 
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F. Hamilton, both distinguished gra- 
duates of Queen’s. An extended re- 
view of the book ‘has already appeared 
in the Quarterly. It is scarcely our 
present unpretentious purpose to rival 
that excellent article, but we think it 
not inappropriate that a work of such 
merit and interest for the student body 
should receive some notice from the 
JOURNAL. 

The book, which is written in a de- 
lightfully simple and fascinating style, 
is printed on heavy paper in large, 
clear type, and the binding is thor- 
oughly in keeping with its many other 
admirable features. Beginning with a 
concise yet comprehensive and gra- 
phic sketch of the rural scenes of Pic- 
tou County, N.S., amid which the 
early days of its subject were spent, 
the biography traces through its stc- 
cessive stages the gradual unfolding 
of a life not seldom involved in ardu- 
ous struggle, down to the final passing 
on the forenoon of May 11, 1902, at 
the comparatively premature age of 
sixty-six years. Each chapter is de- 
voted to the elucidation of a special 
period or aspect of the life and person- 
ality portrayed and at the end two ap- 
pendices are inserted illustrative of the 
Principal’s correspondence. It is im- 
possible in a brief reference like this to 
give any idea of the rich variety of 
contents, Suffice it to say that there 
is no one of the many spheres of activ- 
ity which fell within the ever-widen- 
ing circle of his ceaseless, persevering 
effort which has not received due place 
and prominence, and his relations to 
all the leading questions of his day, 
educational, ecclesiastical, social and 
political, both domestic and imperial, 
are treated in that calm and dispas- 
sionate spirit which marks the work as 


a conspicuous exception to the rule 
ennunciated by the candid friend who 
says that “biographies written by sons 
are, as a tule, only one degree less 
contemptible than those written by 
daughters.” Perhaps its not least en- 
tertaining element is the interspersion 
here and there of characteristic scenes 
and incidents which are sometimes in- 
serted in the course of the narrative 
while others, as in the case of that re- 
lating to the Irish saloon-keeper, ap- 
pear in the form of foot-notes. 

For those of us whose college life 
was largely spent under the regime of 
the late Principal his biography is of 
unique interest and possesses a pecu- 
liar inspiration, but we hope that those 
who have entered since his time may 
also find in it a medium of very real 
and living communion with the spirit 
of ‘him to whose self-sacrificing la- 
bours our University and country owe 
so much. If it is true, as we believe, 
that “among the good gifts which the 
Eternal bestows upon a nation none is 
to be compared with a prophet,” what 
tribute too great can be paid to those 
who dedicate their time and talents to 
keep green for future generations the 
memory of those heroic characters 
who are the creators of history and 
who by their fearless and unselfish de- 
votion to truth and duty, their faith in 
an unseen spiritual order and profound 
sense of the reality of life, redeem this 
often hum-drum and common-place 
existence of ours from smallness and 
vanity and by their presence in it make 
this world a purer and better, and we 
might almost say, larger, place to live 
in for the masses of mankind? 

May the young men of Queen’s as 
they go forth from her halls never for- 
get that the first essential, the thing 
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that takes precedence before all creeds 
and dogmas, is a strong, independent, 
self-reliant manhood, and may they 
ever cherish the memory and example 
of one who for so many years directed 
the affairs and guided the destiny of 
our Alma Mater, whose life was one 
unceasing protest against narrowness 
and bigotry and tyranny in all their 
forms, physical, mental, moral and re- 
ligious—the memory and example, to 
use the words of Browning, which 
have, we believe, been applied to him 
before, of 
One who never turned his back, but 
marched ‘breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho’ right were worst- 
ed, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
ARCHITECTURAL NOTES ON 
GRANT HALL. 


HEN it was decided that the 
buildings to be erected on the 
University Campus were to be design- 
ed in the Romanesque, consideration 
was given as to the most suitable per- 
iod of that style to be adopted. The 
later period as portrayed in the build- 
ings of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies in the south of France was se- 
lected as giving best examples, the 
classic tendency of the work also ren- 
dering it more likely to meet the de- 
mands of modern requirements and 
permit greater freedom in designing. 
In the new Arts building and the 
Physics building little could be done 
to properly illustrate the period, on 
account of the amount of plan area 
required in proportion to the money to 
be expended. These buildings were 


therefore made studies in outline, and 
prominence given to one or two fea- 
tures only. 

Grant Hall, however, on account of 
the liberality of the benefactors and 
trustees, the requirements of the build- 
ing, and its memorial character, gave 
more chance for architectural effect. 

A campanile, breadth of plan, and 
high masses of walling, gave the re- 
quired opportunity and a “motif” was 
sought for each of these important 
features from the best exponents of 
that style. 

The main exterior, the east and 
west walls of the Hall, has been treat- 
ed without buttresses. Instead, the 
lower walls have been thickened and 
pierced with small windows, and cap- 
ped with a heavy moulded coping; a 
semi-classic treatment of pilaster and 
cornice given to the upper portion, the 
spaces between the pilasters being 
arcaded. This is a familiar rendering 
of the wall surface of the period, and 
portions of such buildings as the 
Abbey Church at Thorenet, in the De- 
partment of Var, have been practically 
reproduced in this instance. The 
mouldings and caps and bases have 
been accurately followed so that not 
only in the general effect, but in detail 
the work will illustrate the refinement 
of the style. 

The general character of the cam- 
panile has been gathered from studies 
of those at Puisalicon and Uzes. The 
main entrance from University Aye- 
nue is a replica of that in the Church 
of St. Michael at Salon. A noticeable 
feature of it is the Semi-circular pedi- 
ment brought down over the main 
arch, the fore-runner of the gable 
pediments of the Gothic period, 

An innovation, however, is the in- 
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troduction of the Queen’s University 
arms in the tympanum of the arch, 
which brings our doorway forward to 
the twentieth century. 

Scraps of detail, of cornice, frieze, 
caps and bases, windows and turrets 
have been carefully followed, in most 
cases being typical examples of the 
period, and the interested student can 
readily follow these for himself. 

Of the west entrances, that to the 
stage rooms is 
adapted from 
St. Martin’s at 
Londres, and 
that to the Hall 
proper from St. 
Savier’s at Aix. 

It might be 
well to mention 
thata departure: 
has been made 
from the ordin- 
ary treatment 
of the Kingston 
Limestone for 
the exterior 
work. A more 
stone-like tex- 
ture of surface 
has been ob- 
tained by hori- 
zontal and ver- 
tical tooling 
and chiseling ; 
instead of rubbing, 
treatments of the face work have been 
made, and may prove of value to the 


various other 


enquiring mind. 

The interior of the building prob- 
ably appeals to the ordinary observer 
on account of the dignity given by its 
unusual massiveness, ~breadth and 
height. Here again study has been 





WM. L. SYMONS. 
(Architect of the New Buildings.) 


made of the Romanesque treatment of 
pillar and pier and vaulted ceilings, 
the classic tinge of detail assisting 
much to lessen the crudities of the 
period. The bases of the main col- 
umns, for instance, being almost pure 
Corinthian, and the caps illustrating 
the use of the angle volute of the Ionic 
order, and yet preserving the charac- 
teristic features of the carving of the 
ces CIPS 
An endeavor 
has been made 
inthe, ‘color 
scheme to give 
the tones so ad- 
mired in old 
work. The lit- 
tle bits of inlay 
stencil around 
the caps and 
under the gal- 
lery front,prove 
what fine effects 
can be obtained 
by simplicity in 
design and col- 
or. The color- 
ing throughout 
has been -ren- 
dered on the 
plaster surface 
without the use 
of lead, only © 
simple coloring pigments being used ; 
the texture of the plaster surfaces 
has thus been preserved and produces 
the delightfully varying tones of color. 
In lead glazing again, the old forms 
are followed, and are worth a study; 
the heavy wide lead used balancing 
well the coarse stone joints of the ex- 
terior. eae 
The walls of the ambulatory under 
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the east and west galleries and the en- 
trance hall are designed to receive the 
memorials of the University, and to 
constitute its Hall of Fame. A com- 
mencement should be made by placing 
there the portraits now on the walls of 
the old Convocation Hall. In doing 
this a wish of the late Principal Grant 
will be realized. When the sugges- 
tion was made to him as to the use to 
which this portion of the building 
could be devoted, he warmly advoca- 
ted it, and characteristically added, 
“And let it not only be for Queen’s, 
but for Canada.” How can we better 
honour that request than by placing 
there a bust of the late Principal ? 
From the time the foundation of 
Grant Hall was laid until its dedica- 
tion one could not but feel that there 
was a call to do one’s best, that the 
memorial might be worthy of its name, 
that its stones might “day after day 
utter speech,” to influence the lives 
about it for truth and self-sacrifice. 
—W. L. Symons. 
ADDRESS BY THE CHANCELLOR, 
SIR SANFORD FLEMING AT THE 
OPENING OF GRANT HALL. 


667N the name and on behalf of this 
University, I gratefully and 
proudly accept your gift. This gath- 
ering of the sons of Queen’s, the first 
convoked within these newly raised 
walls, is indeed a memorable occasion. 
Two years ago on November 6th, it 
was iny privilege, at your request, to 
lay the corner stone of the Grant Hall. 
This day we have the high satisfaction 
to meet within the completed building. 
We are assembled to bear witness to 
the dedication of a noble gift from 
loving sons to a loving mother. 
“This new Convocation Hall is al- 


ways to be known by the name of the 
late Principal. His magnetic voice, so 
familiar to us all, can never reverber- 
ate around these columns, but his 
spirit remains with us. Long will it 
continue as a great moral force to in- 
fluence the young Canadian life at- 
tracted to this seat of learning; long 
will it assist in moulding the high type 
of student which Queen’s sends forth 
to enrich the Dominion. 

“Students and Alumni, on your own 
initiative you have raised this lasting 
memorial in honor of Principal Grant. 
You have each and all contributed 
most generously. I am aware that if 
the truth was made known it would 
be found that out of your compara- 
tively narrow means many of you 
have done more than millionaires 
could do, or would be willing to do. 
And why? Was it not owing to your 
deep-rooted attachment to the man 
who guided Queen’s so wisely, whose 
sympathies were so tender, whose 
character was so noble? 

“No one knows better than each of 
you how untiring was his energy, how 
unwearied his earnestness, how stren- 
uous was his labor. For a quarter of 
a century he found here a congenial 
outlet for his best efforts and here he 
devoted his surpassing intellect to 
large and lofty issues. No man could 
have spent himself to better purpose 
in building up a great Canadian Uni- 
versity. 

“A few months before the died he 
addressed you students for the last 
time in old Convocation Hall. On 
that occasion he explained to you the 
secret of his life and impressed upon 
you one great lesson in these words: 
‘The road to sttccess which satisfies is 
through singleness of eye and from a 
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deep-rooted conviction that we owe to 
the community unselfish service alto- 
gether apart from the question of 
whether the community is or is not 
grateful. If I have done any good 
this is the explanation.’ 

“Having given you his secret, he 
prayed God that you would turn it to 
zgiood use. Then he pictured to you a 
vision of the future which had been 
given him. ‘Our University, strong 
in your love, an ever-increasing power 
for good; our country pressing for- 
ward; our empire champion of liberty, 
civil and religious, intellectual and 
commercial.’ 

“The life work of Principal Grant 
was for the most part, limited to the 
century which is past. The new cen- 
tury had run but a few hours when a 
great sorrow came upon him. I al- 
lude to the death of his helpmeet, Mrs. 
Grant, to whom we owe much more 
than the world will ever know. In a 
little more than a year, most of it of 
suffering, he, too, was called away 
and all that is mortal of ‘one of the 
noblest and ablest of Canada’s sons’ 
now rests on the hillside at Cataraqui. 

“T shall not dwell on the feeling of 
deep bereavement which followed and 
which all experienced. I shall remem- 
ber only with thankfulness that he 
lived and that from his first day in 
Kingston to the end he lavishly gave 
himself to advance this University, to 
elevate the students and to promote 
every good and patriotic cause. ‘Ver- 
ily, verily, I say unto you, except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone, but if it die it 
bringeth forth much fruit.’ 

“T ask myself the question, have we 
not already evidence of fruitful re- 
sults? Have we not around us in this 
splendid hall’ample proof that you stu- 


soil, 


dents have profitted by the lesson of 
his life and that you have been inspir- 
ed by his vision? Has he not infused 
into your minds a lofty enthusiasm ” 
and strengthened in you the force of 
character to accomplish great and 
noble acts? 

“The gift which you have presented 
and which on behalf of Queen’s Uni- 
versity I formally accept, is a standing 
proof of the self-sacrificing and self- 
reliant character of the men who have 
come within the influence of this seat 
of learning. You have raised a me- 
morial in honor of the over-mastering 
mind who sowed seed on a productive 
May we not rest assured that as 
time rolls on the seed will continue to 
fructify? Will not the monument you 
have erected be regarded with pride 
by succeeding generations of students 
and stimulate them to great and pa- 
triotic deeds? 

“Tn these few words | have spoken 
primarily on behalf of the University, 
I cannot forget that we all have happy 
personal recollections of the kind and 
fruitful life of the Rev. George Munro 
Grant. My own go back through a 
span of forty years and glancing over 
that long lapse of time I have present- 
ed to me a panoramic picture of preci- 
ous memories—of friendship without 
a flaw. Like all who have known him 
well, I have a feeling of profound gra- 
titude for the happiness which his life 
has added to my own. 

“My duty to-day is to receive for 
the University a standing tribute of 
the deep affection of the students for 
one who endeared himself to them, 
and to declare the Grant Hall open 
and ready for the purpose of its erec- 
tion. In doing so I wish to give ex- 
pression to the students and Alumni 
of the grateful thanks of Queen's Uni- 
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versity. I have likewise a personal 
expression of gratitude to offer you. 
There is no engagement in which I 
could be called upon to take part 
which would awaken in my mind so 
many and so varied and interesting 
recollections as this memorable occa- 
sion. I desire, therefore, to add my 
sincere thanks to the donors of the 
gift for the privilege I now enjoy. 

“I greatly regret the absence on this 
occasion of the son and only surviving 
descendant of the late Principal. W. 
L. Grant is at the present time beyond 
the Atlantic. I am glad, however, to 
see on the plaftorm a well-known gra- 
duate, a loyal son of Qucen’s, who, as 
a collaborator of Mr. Grant, has en- 
shrined the memory of his father in a 
splendid volume just issued from the 
press. I shall shortly call upon Fred- 
erick Hamilton to say a few words on 
behalf of the biographers and the sur- 
viving relatives. Meanwhile it is in 
every sense proper that the dedication 
of the memorial hall should be com- 
pleted by prayer to the Divine head. 

“At the installation of Principal 
Grant on December 5th, 1877, the Rev. 
Daniel M. Gordon acted as chaplain. 
It is a matter of no ordinary interest 
that his life-long friend is here to-day. 
I have high satisfaction in asking the 
Very Rev. Principal Gordon to com- 
plete the dedication of the Grant Hall 
and pray the Almighty Father for His 
blessing.” 


In connection with these exercises, 
Principal Gordon, representing the 
University Council, gave a short and 
heartily received address. He look- 
ed upon the opening of Grant 
Hall as the commencement of a new 
epoch in the history of Queen’s, 


WINTER. 


Dread Winter now once more draws 
On apace, 

With markéd tread and frigid grace, 

Strewing his path, as on he comes, 
with death, 

Caused by his withering icy breath, 

From northern fastnesses once more 
set free, 

With purpose, grim, harsh monster 
he, 

The earth to bind in wreaths of glit- 
tering snow, 

Doth come, with movements aught 
but slow. 


With outstretched and far-reaching 
arm and hand, 

He scatters broadcast o’er the land 

A winding sheet. Death, death, to 
Summer’s breeze; 

The brilliant foliage of the trees, 

Death, death, to Summer’s warmth— 
refreshing showers; 

The smiling faces of the flowers, 

Naught, naught is left us but a dreary 
waste, 

The strong man takes the weak one’s 
place. 


Just as the Summer comes and then it 
goes, 

We'll bid farewell to Winter’s snows, 

“With joy we welcome Spring; it 
passes by 

As quickly as an escaped sigh, 

The Summer comes; it too must go, 
alas! 

What is decreed must come to pass, 

Then Winter comes but cannot last 
for long, 

For soon Spring must take up, the 
never-ending song.” 


—W. H. F. 
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GRANT HALL OPENING. 


RANT Hall, the gift of the stu- 
dents and their friends to the 
University, has been duly opened, 
dedicated and unreservedly handed 
over to the Trustees—a gift which, 
we believe, they were very glad to re- 
ceive. In this number we are publish- 
ing a few of the addresses given on 
this occasion, and there remains little 
to be said regarding the matter. We 
are inserting a few cuts in this issue 
which tell their own tale. Kingston 
citizens have long felt that their par- 
ticular gift to the University was lack- 
ing in architectural beauty whatever 
advantages it may have possessed 
from the merely academic standpoint. 
This defect, long so noticeable, has 
been almost, if not quite, obliterated by 
the erection of Grant Hall, which it- 
self gives balance to the whole struc- 
ture, while the Campanile tower over 
its entrance relieves the dead mono- 
tony of its sky-line and gives to the 


entire building the appearance of a 
completed whole possessing a_har- 
mony and proportion which were de- 
cidedly wanting hitherto. 

Regarding Grant Hall itself we say, 
without hesitation, that it is the finest 
piece of work on the quadrangle. 
Every friend of Queen’s and every ad- 
mirer of our lamented Principal felt, 
as they sat in that capacious Hall dur- 
ing the opening ceremonies, that it 
was the most suitable monument that 
could possibly be reared in honor of 
the late renowned leader, and almost 
founder, of the University. There it 
stands, a masterly work of art, a thing 
of beauty within and without, a fitting 
tribute to “the greatest of the native 
born.” There it stands and may it 
stand forever, an everlasting memorial 
of the devotion of the young men of 
Canada and Queen’s to a great Cana- 
dian who was not less than a hero 
among them and also of their attach- 
ment to a great institution which has 


been their Alma Mater in all the broad 


lines of general culture. 





Who was the baby with the bell who 
disturbed the opening ceremonies of 
Grant Hall? Every loyal student of 
Queen’s is clamoring to discover this 
shallow-pated nuisance. It is intoler- 
able that one, or perhaps two or three, 
students should bring disgrace on their 
fcllows by such childish nonsense. It 
is to be greatly deplored that there 
should even be a freshman within our 
walls, so ignorant of what constitutes 
common civility as to interrupt an 
“Tnaugural Address” and so to com- 
pel the speaker to cease, but, to have 
it whispered, that a graduate, no mat- 
ter in what faculty, should be guilty of 
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such base discourtesy and barbarity as 
to distress even our beloved Chancel- 
lor in his address, not to mention any 
other, is a burning insult to the stu- 
dent body under cover of whose num- 
bers he has taken cowardly shelter, 
and an offence which should receive at 
their hands a punishment commensu- 
rate with such rude and ungentleman- 
ly conduct. 

In such cases as this, where the stu- 
dent body cannot silence the offender, 
while they must bear the odium of the 
offence, it is safe to say that the stu- 
dents would highly appreciate a sharp 
and direct rebuke from the Principal, 
whose slightest word we are always 
prepared to respect. 





COsT OF GRANT HALL BUILDING, 








Free & Litton, Masons............ $19,225 00 
H. Wilmot, Carpenter ........--- 10,500 00 
Dominion Bridge Co , Iron Beams.. 2,854 00 
McKelvey & Birch, Heating etc.... 2,975 00 
Robinson Bros., Painting........-. 1,500 00 
R. McCausland & Co....... 0.45648. 1,000 00 
Breck & Halliday Wiring &c....... 780 50 
Symon & Rae, Architects. .... .. 1,800 00 
EXtras vit aiihetedwtia, aa eeddas 1,000 00 
Grading 0.6.6 eee vce eee ees 90 00 
ee $42,534 50 

Seating, Estimated at .. ....... . 2,000 00 
$44,534 50 

Amount subscribed ........... «. $35,951 69 
Amount paidin....... .-.. ceeee 16,550 77 
30,782 29 


Amount paid out on Building... .. 

The statement given above of the 
condition of the Grant Hall Fund 
speaks for itself. By a very simple 
mathematical process it is discovered 
that nearly twice as much money has 
been paid out as has been paid in and 
that Grant Hall has actually cost 
$8,582.81 more than has been sub- 
scribed. How is this to be met? Are 
we as students going to hand over to 
the University a gift like this and ask 
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them to pay $8,582.81 to secure it? Or 
are we going to stand by the project 
until every cent of the indebtedness is 
paid? There seems to be only one 
course open to us, viz., to organize a 
new committee and set to work at 
once to secure enough to make up the 
deficit. Let some energetic. man bring 
this matter before the Alma Mater 
Society ; he will find plenty of support 
for any feasable scheme he might pro- 
pose. Students of Queen’s are always 
men when honor is at stake. 





THE SCOPE OF THE JOURNAL, 


HERE has been a feeling among 
the students of the University 
that the Journal was peculiarly a stu- 
dents’ paper and that it should for that 
reason publish only matters that were 
of immediate interest to that particu- 
lar constituency of readers, This, how- 
ever, we are beginning to learn, is 
only part of the purpose the JournaL 
may serve. Besides the readers with- 
in the college, we have now a long list 
of subscribers scattered all over this 
continent between the oceans, and this 
fact lays upon the Editors the addi- 
tional burden of supplying the exceed- 
ingly varied demands of a much larger 
audience than has heretofore perused 
our columns. 

We most heartily concur, in certain 
suggestions that have reached us from 
graduates in various quarters, and in 
accordance with some of these, we 
shall endeavor to make the Journar 
something more than a mere “record 
of current college events” and seek te 
furnish our friends outside with a 
small quota of interesting facts con- 
sistent with the magnitude of our pub- 
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lication. This work, we may say, has 
indeed been begun. Our leading 
articles are always chosen with a view 
to the tastes of the general reader, 
while already we have striven to pre- 
sent, editorially, topics which should 
be of interest to all Queen’s graduates 
—notably, the editorial, in No. 2, of 
this volume, regarding the formation 
of a central Alumni Association at the 
University, and in this number we are 
publishing a few articles relating to 
the opening of “Grant Hall.” Besides 
this we have introduced an Alumni 
column, which we hope to make of 
great interest to all readers, if our 
friends will but take the trouble to 
supply us with information regarding 
the graduates in their locality. This 
column has already called forth sever- 
al favorable comments. 

We have come to the conclusion 
that the JOURNAL may serve the Uni- 
versity very effectively by becoming 
more cosmopolitan in nature and by 
seeking to sustain the interest of the 
graduates in the progress and devel- 
opment of old Queen’s. The Uni- 
versity is made up of two classes, gra- 
duates and undergraduates, and the 
graduates form by far the larger and 
more important section of the patrons 
of the institution. Every student and 
graduate is interested in the welfare of 
his Alma Mater, and every step taken 
to knit her friends more closely to- 
gether, and to create a deeper interest 
in her expansion, will be greeted with 
unstinted applause by every true and 
loyal son. Thus, if the character of 
the JOURNAL is changed somewhat, to 
serve the larger interests of the Uni- 
versity more effectively, its readers 
will not regret it but will rather re- 
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joice in the increased strength and 
unity thus secured. Our graduates 
will most willingly subscribe to a pub- 
lication which they see is attempting 
to do such a splendid work for the in- 
stitution they have not yet ceased to 
love, while our undergraduates will be 
well pleased to sacrifice a little space 
in their publication to serve such a 
laudable end. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Rockefeller endowed Chicago Uni- 
versity and Carnegie has given ten 
million for a Post-Graduate Univers- 
ity at Washington, while Grant, who 
was neither a Rockefeller nor a Car- 
negie, has made Queen’s what she is. 
He has given to her what silver and 
gold can neither produce nor purchase, 
namely, the undying spirit of a great 
personality. Those two have their 
glory while they live, but the fame of 
Grant has greatly increased since his 
death. Some may prefer the money; 
we, most decidedly, prefer the man. 





Grant Hall is erected, opened and 
dedicated, and we are all delighted 
with it, but its walls stand unadorned, 
as yet, with either tablets or portraits. 
If those walls are to be used for. such 
a purpose, what could be more appro- 
priate or more gratifying to the bene- 
factors than to have the place of hon- 
or and priority given to the portrait 
and tablet of him under whose inspira- 
tion the Hall was built? 





The friends of Queen’s were all 
glad to see the Parade revived once 
more. This has, for many years, been 
the characteristic feature of Univers- 
ity Day, and although it has not been 
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held since the death of Principal 
Grant, everyone felt that the opening 
of the Grant Memorial Hall would be 
a most fitting time for its revival. This 
feeling doubtless accounts for the 
largeness and excellence of the parade 
on the evening of November Fifth. It 
is a good thing. Keep it up. 





Let us request every loyal friend of 
the JouRNAL and of the University to 
aid us in making our Alumni column 
of the greatest possible value and in- 
terest to both students and graduates 
by furnishing us with notes regarding 
those who have gone forth from our 
walls. 





One of our graduates sends us a 
very interesting and helpful letter 
from which we take the liberty to 
make the following extracts regarding 
the JournaL. “TI like the cover and I 
like the contents. The JournaL is 
much more dignified than it was ten 
years ago. May it continue so, with- 
out losing anything of its heartiness 
and frankness. The devotion of 
Queen’s students to their Alma Mater 
is always so absorbing that ‘provin- 
cialism’ is apt to be for them a danger- 
ous pitfall. I often tumbled headlong 
into it in my student days—so has the 
JOURNAL in past years. [ have no 
feeling that the devotion of Queen’s 
men should be less passionate, but I 
know you will agree that ‘the provin- 
cial’ is unworthy of Queen’s.” 

We are always glad to receive such 
wholesome criticism, especially from 
graduates outside. Let us hear from 
some others of our friends regarding 
similar matters. We like your suz- 
gestions. Send them along. 
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A the long line of maidens in their 

caps and gowns tripped into 
Grant Hall on the evening of Noy. 
7th, one could not fail to be struck by 
all the new faces among the number. 
How imany of these there were who 
had been denied the inestimable privi- 
lege of knowing ‘him whom the Hall 
commemorates. Yet, in some measure 
they, too, may know him, for every 
part of the ever-widening University 
which is called Queen’s, has the name 
“Grant” inscribed upon it. And his 
spirit is still here, the spirit of liberal- 
ity, which was instrumental in admit- 
ting us to the University class-room ; 
and every new Queen’s girl is uncon- 
sciously enveloped in it, and reaps un- 
told benefit, 

To his students, the Principal was 
the hero of Queen’s, the king; the 
whole institution throbbed with his 
presence. To those whose college 
days began in the dim old Arts build- 
ing and within the stimulating atmo- 
sphere Of his great personality, how 
precious are the memories of the vari- 
ous scenes in which he was the chief 
figure! One evening we recall, The 
occasion was the Convocation of the 
graduating class of the General Hos- 
pital. The meeting was held in 
Queen’s Convocation Hall. A repre- 
sentative company occupied the plat- 
form; a gentleman with all his brass 
buttons and military dignity repre- 
sented the R.M.C. Bishop and clergy- 
men stood for the churches; Dr, Her- 
ald spoke for the Hospital staff. The’ 
ladies in their gay dresses and flower 
bonnets were there too, to brighten the 
scene. The lady superintendent gave 
her address to her class, words of 
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counsel and encouragement. A Red- 
Cross nurse, dressed all in khaki, and 
newly-returned from South Africa, 
was presented with a handsome lea- 
ther case. The gallery was filled with 
students, and as they looked down 
over the brightly-lighted place to the 
platform, missing their representative, 
they grew dissatisfied, clapped, shuf- 
fled, stamped, filled the place with 
their great uneasiness. Where was 
their leader? To them, the hall was 
bare and cold without the warmth of 
this presence. Presently the Chair- 
man, noticing the Principal, newly- 
come into the audience, called out: 
“Will Dr. Grant please come to the 
platform?” With one great cheer, the 
gallery voiced its approval, and was 
still. Well they knew that every word 
of his concerning public affairs was of 
moment, not only to his students and 
the people of his city, but also, with 
lightning speed, would be flashed from 
ocean to ocean, and throughout the 
entire Dominion would stir the hearts 
of true Canadians to do and dare for 
their country’s weal. 

But truly, this their head on whom 
they looked down with such pride, 
was becoming to them even then, a 
pathetic figure. The once large ath- 
letic frame was growing strangely 
small, and in contrast, the massive 
head, now bare but for its few grey 
hairs remaining, looked larger than 
formerly. The snowy beard, no 
whiter than the pale, weary-looking 
face which it surrounded, told that the 
end was coming, and filled his stu- 
dents with the deepest concern. Silent- 
ly they gazed into each others faces, 
and mutely their eyes asked what their 
lips dared not utter, “What will 
Queen’s do without Geordie?” But 
at the sound of his voice, they looked 
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again toward the platform; and the 
great high, open brow, the: strong, 
clear light of the eye, now kind, now 
stern, the energy of expression char- 
acteristic of him at all times, overcame 
their fears, for these spoke of the un- 
dying and indomitable spirit of the 
man 
“Who never turned ‘his back, but 
marched breast forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dreamed though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled and 
fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
Such was he for love of whom 
Grant Hall was reared. A_ petty 
tribute after all, it is, this pile of grey 
stone, to one whose work was spiritual 
and immortal. More stately man- 
sions do the souls of his students build 
from year to year through the inspira- 
tion which still comes to them from 
him, who “being dead, yet speaketh.” 

But even into our song of sadness 
steals a note of joy, for the mantle of 
our Elijah, the man of action, has in- 
deed fallen on Elisha, the man of 
spiritual vision, Our new Principal, 
Dr. Gordon, is a noble king and one 
worthy of loyal service; and the cry 
of the old French people is ours, “Le 
roi est mort, vive le roi.” 

FRESH MEN’S RECEPTION, 

Once more the season of Receptions 
and At Homes is upon us. Executive 
and Committee meetings fill our days, 
and sap our energies, till at night we 
wonder why we thought of bringing 
books to College for the fall term at 
all. As well might they have been 
left at home till Christmas. 

The Freshmen’s Reception of Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 4th, was the first of 
the series. We certainly are glad to 
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hold some such function as ithis to 
give formal expression to our hearty 
welcome to the new students in every 
faculty. The halls of the new Arts 
Building with their warm lights and 
bright colors, and the pretty gowns of 
the ladies, made a gay scene. The re- 
freshment room was especially attrac- 
tive. The decorations were very 
pretty, and the handsome Queen’s 
crest at one end of the room won the 
admiration of many. The manage- 
ment of the refreshment committee 
throughout was most efficient. 

The specially enjoyable feature of 
the evening was the Art Exhibit in the 
various lecture rooms. These repro- 
ductions of the masters will, we are 
pleased to know, remain on our walls 
for some weeks during which we hope 
that not the student body only, but 
their friends too, may have the plea- 
sure of studying them. 

Now it is over, and we have regain- 
ed breath and composure after all the 
toil and struggle incidental to piloting 
our charges through crowded halls. 
For a time it was indeed a scene of 
strenuous endeavor, and—for those 
who, by superior physical endurance 
gained the end, and passed in to be 
presented to the patronesses—heroic 
achievement. And now the Freshette 
is counting on her fingers the delight- 
ful Friday nights yet to be, of ’08, ’07, 
06 and ’05 At Homes, Science dance 
and Conversazione. “But,” says she, 
rather disconsolately, “What shall we 
have after Christmas?” Devoutly we 
hope that her enthusiasm will not in- 
fect her Senior sisters this year, but 
rather that some kind fate may guard 
a few of the weeks that lead to Christ- 
mas and preserve quiet and peace 
wherein we may overtake the accumu- 
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lating pile of exercises and essays as 
yet undone. 





_ We remind the girls of Queen’s of 
the great musical treat provided for us 
by the Ladies’ Musical Club, Nov. 
21st to 26th. Begin now to plan to 


attend each, if possible, of the series. 


“Mr. Goldmark possesses every re- 
quisite for this kind of work—a fine 
delivery, exquisite choice of language, 
perfect knowledge of his subject and 
ample pianistic ability. Especially 
beautiful were the description and 
playing of the Rheingold Prelude, 
Wotan's larewell and Fire Music, 
Forest Murmurs and Awakening of 
Brunhilde. In the Siegfried Funeral 
March the artist seemed fairly uplift- 
ed as he played the music which tells 
us the whole history of the dead hero. 

The hope is unanimously expressed 
that the lectures will be repeated. They 
have done more than anything else to 
pave the way for a successful opera 
season.”—Musical Courier, (letter) 
New York, 

LEVANA SOCIETY, 


On Wednesday afternoon, October 
the twenty-sixth, at the regular meet- 
ing of the Levana Society, the years 
of ’05 and ’06 debated the following 
subject: “Resolved, that the effect of 
the increase of modern literature has 
been beneficial to mankind.” The 
affirmative was taken by Miss Gordon 
and Miss Michell, who represented 
‘05, and the negative by Miss Tena 
Macfarlane and Miss Austin from the 
year ’06. 

The topic was well discussed, and 
its treatment all the more interesting 
to the audience, as the years seemed 
so evenly matched in the power of de- 
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bate. The judges, after a long and 
thorough discussion, decided in favour 
of the affirmative. 

The interest taken in the first debate 
was very gratifying to the society. 
The girls may at first think it a matter 
of little importance, to prepare to dis- 
cuss one of these subjects, but she who 
honestly grapples with one of them 
will find that though she must be will- 
ing to endure much adverse criticism, 
a compensation is hers in the fact that 
her next attempt to discuss a subject 
logically will be much less difficult, 
whether it take the form of a final 
Levana debate, or a Junior Philoso- 
phy essay. 

Freshies and Sophomores, to you 
we would speak, hasten to realize the 
opportunities which are yours and the 
time will not be far distant when the 
date on which French essays are due 
will no longer be looked forward to as 
a day of torture, but will rather mark 
one of the privileges which is yours 
while at College. 


Arts. 
HERE is nothing particularly 
exciting at present to chronicle 
concerning the Arts department. 
Everything is going on in a normal 
manner, and the different classes 
are settling down to the ordinary 
routine of work. The Freshman’s 
* reception caused a ripple on the 
stream fora moment; but that is 
now only a pleasant memory treas- 
ured by all who were present. 
Perhaps the topic of most impor- 
tance just now is the question™ of 
each year having an ‘‘At Home.” 
There is no doubt that a large num- 
ber of Arts students think that these 
functions have grown of late years 





’ University as a whole. 
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too numerous altogether ; and yet 
many, too, are loth to relinquish 
what has added a great deal of 
pleasure during the session to their 
otherwise strenuous lives. What- 
ever may be the outcome of the dis- 
cussion, one may say that the Arts 
students will settle the matter satis- 
factorily to themselves and to the 
They have 
not failed in the past to resolutely 
confront any problem that has ap- 
peared and to solve it in such a 
manner that the good name and 
fame of the faculty have been up- 
held. There is no question but that 
they are able to do so of themselves 
now and for the future; only they 
desire to do this in their own way. 





The inter-year debates among the. 


Arts students, which are held before 
the Alma. Mater Society should 
prove interesting this year, as there 
are some doughty champions abroad 
in all the the years seeking whom 
they may devour. One thing is 
quite certain—these debates should 
prove very helpful for developing 
the art of public speaking among 
the students. At Queen’s there is 
a heavy discount on oratory ; and 
the student is brave indeed who will 
rise up in the forum and seek to ex- 
press his thoughts in any eloquent 
manner. 

We suppose this is all right if the 
speaker be affected or unnatural ; 
but the truth is, the majority in the 
audience will not listen to a speech 
which seeks to be in the least ornate. 
More than one man who has at- 
tempted to rise on the glowing 
wings of fancy has had the feathers 
pulled from his pinions so quickly 
that all he could ever recollect was 
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the dazed feeling with which he 
gathered himself up from the 
ground amid derisive laughter. 

But it seems too bad that more 
leniency is not shown to those stu- 
dents who, in no affected way, are 
attempting to develop this art. 
Perhaps in no other manner does 
the public judge the education of a 
man so severely as in this matter of 
speaking. As students who desire 
nothing so much as the glory of our 
Alma Mater, let us seek to introduce 
a better regard for this important 
‘aspect of our education. 

The schedule of the inter-univer- 
sity debate has been arranged. The 
first contest will be held at Queen’s 
on Dec. 2nd, when our men will 
meet McGill’s. 
is in the league for its second season 
and it is thought will produce some 
strong men in this line. 


Dibinity. 





HILE the complicated machin- 

ery and mysterious “forms” 
and “galleys” and type of the printing 
office have these lines in their tender 
care, the Alumni Conference is in ses- 
sion, and the flood-gates have burst 
open before the annual torrents of elo- 
quence and wisdom. The inexorable 
mandates of the Managing Editor for- 
bid, however, that we hold back this 
column for a single day to enable us 
to say a word about the first papers of 
the Conference of 1904. We are ac- 
cordingly at a loss to know wherewith 
to fill our allotted space. Then, too, 
we tremble lest we should be guilty of 
uttering any of those “platitudes” 
which did so arouse the fiery indigna- 
tion of our predecessor. Much as we 
would wish to extend our welcome to 


The Ottawa College | 
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the sable-coated graduates who are 
gathering to partake of this feast of 
wisdom, we are forbidden by the fact 
that such a word of welcome is a pla- 
titude par excellence. It would seem 
therefore that, placed between two 
such fires, we were to be debarred 
from saying anything about the Con- 
ference. But with true Presbyterian 
tenacity we are determined at least to 
say a word or two and will according- 
ly discourse briefly on the change of 
the date of meeting, 

An Alumni Conference concluding 
with a Rugby Football match is about 
as much an anomaly as an Easter ses- 
sion in Divinity Hall without the 
Alumni week. When in January we 
commenced that long desert-journey 
of hard work and midnight oil it was 
with much pleasure that we used to 
look forward to that refreshing oasis, 
the Alumni Conference. This will be 
an excellent year to test the good reso- 
lutions which we all make annually, 
for the powers that be have not only 
put the Conference as a preface to our 
term’s work, but the Conversat is to be 
held before Christmas, and the feeling 
seems to be in favor of dispensing 
with many of the usual superfluity of 
“At Homes.” So it seems that after 
Christmas we will not have the slight- 
est excuse for doing anything but 
work, work, work till. the curtain is 
rung down in April. As for the Con- 
ference it is perhaps to be regretted 
that the change has been made. The 
fall term is already very short and a 
week taken from it seems longer than 
one in February or March. On the 
principle that variety does add a little 
spice to life, we were well satisfied 
with the old arrangement and are al- 
ready beginning to worry lest the 
spring term should lack the proper 
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amount of seasoning to make it as 
palatable and agreeable as of old. 





The traditions of “The Hall” were 
upheld in the usual dignified manner 
at the first meeting for the new term. 
The first order of business, the elec- 
tion of our ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
was conducted with great enthusiasm 
and the closeness of the contests for 
the various plums of office tested the 
Moderator’s arithmetic in a most thor- 
owgh manner. We would tender to 
Moderator, Pope, Bishop and_ the 
other functionaries our congratula- 
tions, trusting that they may conduct 
our weighty affairs with that good 
judgment which they are known to 
possess. 

We were pleased that our previous 
suggestion as to organizing a Theolo- 
gical Society was placed before the 
Hall and that we may expect that it 
will meet with its fulfilment. It may 
not be amiss to remind the members of 
the Hall that to conduct a society wor- 
thy of our reputation and abilities will 
require some sacrifice of work and 
time on the part of all. Each member 
should be willing to read a paper if re- 
quested, or to be prepared to lead in a 
discussion. The success of the venture 
depends solely on the co-operation of 
the members. What we lack in num- 
bers we must make up in enthusiasm 
and willingness to assist. If the mat- 
ter is not taken up unanimously it 
would be better to let it drop rather 
than to conduct it in an unworthy 
way. But with this hint we feel sure 
that the matter will receive the sup- 
port of every member of the Pope’s 
flock and that we can. organize a 
society second to none in the Univers- 
ity in point of usefulness. 
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The habit of coming late to classes 
is becoming so chronic in the Hall 
that it would not be amiss for us all to 
practice punctuality in this as in other 
matters. There is, however, a word 
of excuse. Not a few take classes in 
Arts at the 9 o’clock hour, and it is 
difficult to get over to our own build- 
ing before the 10 o'clock classes com- 
mence. This difficulty might be over- 
come if the Professors lecturing at 
that hour would allow a few minutes 
grace rather than be interrupted in the 
opening exercises of the class. The 
Pope will doubtless issue a bull to 
cover cases of neglect in this import- 
ant duty on the part of his subjects. 








Medicine. 


DR. SULLIVAN’S JUBILEE, 


T is just fifty years ago this Autumn 
since Hon. Dr. Sullivan, “the 
Medical Premier of Ontario,” as he 
has been justly styled, entered the 
study of medicine at Queen’s College. 
Dr. Sullivan is a native of Killarney, 
County Kerry, Ireland, but when very 
young immigrated with his parents to 
Canada. He was educated at Loyola 
College, Montreal, and Regiopolis 
College, Kingston, and after complet- 
ing his primary studies entered 
Queen’s Medical College in 1854, from 
which he was graduated in 1858. His 
marked ability and untiring energy at 
his work have placed him among the 
foremost medical men of Ontario, In 
1865 he was appointed Lecturer of 
Anatomy at Queen’s; in 1866 he was 
chosen as a member of the Ontario 
Council, and in 1885 he received the 
appointment to the Senate of Canada. 
During the North-West Rebellion 
he served his country as Purveyor- 
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General, looking after the sick and 
wounded and distributing contribu- 
tions of various articles of comfort 
and luxury sent to the soldiers. His 
work was so well done that on the 
floor of the House of Commons he 
was publicly accorded the thanks of 
the people of Canada by the Minister 
of Militia. 

In 1890 he was appointed to the 
Chair of Surgery, a position which he 
has held most creditably ever since. 
His ready Irish wit and genial manner 
have won him the hearts of the medi- 
cal students, who join in wishing him 
many long years of health and happi- 
ness, 





At the regular meeting of the Aes- 
culapian Society, Friday, Oct. 28, the 
changes in the Constitution as propos- 
ed by Mr. Sproule were unanimously 
adopted. Hereafter the House Com- 
mittee are not only to look after the 
furniture in the Medical Building, but 
also to see that the building itself be 
kept clean, and any student found 
guilty of damaging property or mak- 
ing himself a public nuisance to his 
fellow-students by expectorating on 
the floors will be severely punished by 
the Concursus. For some years past 
the condition of the Medical Building 
has been anything but satisfactory ; 
some few students have persisted in 
taking privileges which did not belong 
to them, so it was realized by all that 
this was the only way of getting over 
the difficulty. We trust that the 
medicals will unite to see that the laws 
of the Constitution are enforced and 
that the unsanitary practice of expec- 
torating within the College is com- 
pletely stopped. 
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THE LATE DR. T. J. O’RIELLY, 


With feelings of deepest regret we 
announce the death of Dr. Thomas 
O’Rielly, who died suddenly at Gra- 
venhurst Sanitarium in October. Dr. 
O’Rielly was a native of Placenta, 
Newfoundland, and graduated from 
Queen’s in 1902, but owing to failing 
health he was never able to practice 
the profession of his choice, His class- 
mates of 02 will hear of his death 
with regret, and he is the first break in 
the year. 





On Saturday evening, Nov. 5th, a 
very successful operation was per- 
formed and in order that the origin- 
ators and performers thereof should 
justify beyond a doubt their claim to 
its invention, it was carried on in full 
view of the public. The operation 
was certainly a new one in the history 
of surgery and will no doubt be hand- 
ed down to posterity as a Piece of 
work at once successful and unique— 
it will shine like a jewel magnificent 
in a hitherto undevised setting—not 
only by its brilliancy, attracting and 
holding the attention of the favored 
spectators, ‘but also by its peculiarly 
favourable issue demonstrating that a 
new stride in professional skill had 
been taken. The students of 05 
Queen’s (Medical Department) need 
not wait to put in long years of 
arduous apprenticeship to create 
names for themselves—from the said 
brilliant feat a halo of fame will for- 
ever surround their names when re- 
corded a few hundred years hence in 
the magnificent quarto volume of 
“The World’s Greatest.” 


eT 


For the benefit of all F reshmen who, 
by this time, are doubtless authorities 
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on all points of physiology, we are 
printing an “Essay” on Breath, writ- 
ten by a school boy. “Breath is made 
of air. We breathe with our lungs, 
our lights, our livers, and our kidneys. 
If it wasn’t for our breath we should 
die when we slept. Our breath keeps 
the life going through the nose when 
‘we are asleep. Boys that stay ina 
room all day should not breathe. They 
should wait till they get outdoors. 
Boys in a room make carbonicide. 
Carbonicide is more poisonous than 
mad dogs. <A heap of soldiers was in 
a black hole in India, and carbonicide 
got in that black hole and killed near- 
ly every one before morning. Girls 
kill the breath with corsets that 
squeeze the Diagram. Girls can’t run 
or holler like boys because their dia- 
gram is squeezed too much. If I was 
a girl, I’d rather be a boy so I can run 
‘and holler and have a good big dia- 
gram.” 

A NOTED SOPHOMORE’S LIFE IN PERIL. 


“When all doctors had failed to give 
me even a moment’s relief, when wor- 
ry and weakness were wearing me to a 
shadow, when my life was despaired 
of—lo, on the very brink of the grave, 
I was rescued and restored from Chro- 
nic Catarrh by three bottles of H s 
Gentlemen, its powers 
are magic. Though you may suffer 
from Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, 
Consumption, Bright’s Disease, Con- 
stipation, and the thousand other ills 
that press upon you poor mortals of a 
day, still if you only have hope—in the 
next bottle, you shall be cured. 

—McC—mbr—ge’s Diary. 





Sarsaparilla. 
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Srivuce. 


HE officers elected for the Engi- 
neering Society and Science 
Hall Vigilance Committee for the ses- 
sion ’04-’05 are as follows :— 
Engineering Society. 
Hon. Pres.—Prof. J. C. Gwillim, 
B.Se. 
Pres.—E. A. Collins. 
Ist Vice-Pres.—H. H. Scott. 
2nd Vice-Pres——G. T. Richardson. 
Sec’y—A. A. Bailie. 
Treas —W. R. Rogers. 


Committee. 


4th Year—A. L, Cumming. 

3rd Year—G. G. Dobbs. 

2nd Year—F, O, Orr. 

1st Year—C. Swift. 

Vigilance Committee. 

Sr. Judge—R. G. Gage. 

Jr. Judge—A. A. Bailie. 

Sr. Pros, Attorney—C. W. Baker. 

Jr. Pros. Attorney—W. A. Johns- 
ton, B.A, 

Sheriff—D. D. Cairns. 

Crier—L, J. Gleeson, 

Chief of Police—D. Sloan. 

Constables—4th Year, C. T. Cart- 
wright, W. S. Dobbs; 3rd Year, F. W. 
Rice, G. G. Dobbs; 2nd Year, E. Mal- 
lock, J. R. Aikins; Ist Year, F.C, 
Jackson, G. Baker, 





The parade passed off quite success- 
fully with little damage to any but 
“Kissie.” Report has it that he was 
“inconveniently” if not “fatally twist- 
led.” 





According to Science election re- 
turns a “John Collins” seems to be a 
popular one with the boys of the Hall. 


IIo 


Sophomore Smith still maintains 
that he procured his knowledge of 
Solid Geometry in a Kingston book- 


store. 





Charlie Curtin now appears in a 
new role as the adopted son of “Burly 


Jim” and his Sophomore crew. 


Apparently “Honest Jim the thumb 
tack thief’ has a successor in the 
draughting-room. We would remind 
him that the official Bumping Post is 
still hungering for victims and the 
Vigilance Committee intend holding a 


session later on. 





Mr. Lou Thornton has come back 
to us once more after having superin- 
tended the opening of the Hydraulic 
Lift Lock, In the meantime he has 
left his Sunday school class and mis- 
sion work at Young’s Point and up the 
lakes in charge of Mr. A. R. Webster, 
B.Sc. 


——— 


John Sears has returned from Na- 
panee where he has been laying sewers 
He and “Weary 
some 


during the summer. 
Willie” 
weighty arguments as to the maxi- 
mum allowable depth of water that 
can be maintained without govern- 


have been having 


ment interference in working men’s 
cellars in Napanee and Lindsay. 
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Athletics. 


QUEEN’s 21, TORONTO 10. 


N Toronto on Oct. 29th, Queen’s 
made another stride towards the 
championship with a decisive and 
well-earned victory over the blue and 
white by 21-10, a greater majority 
than we had allowed ourselves to hope 
for. Toronto had explained their de- 
feat at McGill’s hands by “lack of con- 
dition,” but with the three weeks’ 
practice since, prophesied great re- 
sults. But the blue, red and yellow 
could not be withstood. The weather 
was favourable with the blinding sun 
nicely hidden, and a splendid crowd 
was present. Queen’s little bunch of 
rooters showed up well in marked con- 
trast to the silent hundreds of Toron- 
to students, The Principal was pre- 
sent, enjoying the game, and his inter- 
est was much appreciated by the boys. 
During the first half Queen’s didn’t 
show her strength, and except for a 
few minutes at the beginning played 
mostly on the defensive, though keep- 
ing her opponents well in check. Our 
halves apparently hadn’t shaken them- 
selves and Toronto, by placing her 
scrimmagers on the wings, broke 
through our line continually, though 
Queen’s tactics soon stopped this, 
But in the second half Queen’s got 
busy and passed up a splendid brand 
of ball. Her halves gathered in every- 
thing and almost invariably returned 
Toronto’s punts for gains. They 
gained many yards by accurate pass- 
ing and quick combination runs— 
some of their performances being sen- 
sational. Toronto showed up poorly 
in this respect, but caught and kicked 
well. Our wings were up on the ball 
all the time, Britton’s work being par- 
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' ticularly effective, while the scrim- 
mage fed Carson like clockwork, and 
he in turn played like a veteran. In 
fact, every man played a great game. 
On throw-ins and scrambles Queen’s 
almost always turned up with the ball. 
The play in the second half was par- 
ticularly fast and exciting, and very 
Open, the back divisions several times 
interchanging half-a-dozen or more 
punts. 

Toronto played with the wind and 
the slope of the field the first half but 
could not pile up a score. For a few 
minutes the ball was in their territory 
and then drifted down into Queen’s 
half. Helped by free kicks they often 
got near the line, but Queen’s team- 
play invariably put them back. At 
length on a penalty Southam scored a 
rouge. A little later Queen’s full- 
back failed to clear quickly enough 
and was shoved back for a safety. An- 
other rouge in this half fell to Toron- 
to through a free kick by Southam, 
and half-time found the score 4-0. 

The wind had been freshening a bit 
and Queen’s back division in the se- 
cond half took advantage of it to the 
full, playing a sure game with rarely 
a fumble. Their kicks carried the ball 
to Toronto’s goal-line and forced a 
Safety-touch. A few minutes later 
Queen’s got going again with team- 
play, and on a third down the line 
shoved “Bunty” over for a try, which 
Williams converted nicely. Score 8-4. 

From the kick-off Queen’s got the 


ball, giving Richardson a chance to — 


Make the star-play of the afternoon. 
From the scrimmage he received the 
Pigskin on the 65-yard mark and broke 
through the whole Toronto line for a 
try; several times he was tackled and 
nce even brought down, but always 
he shook himself free and plunged 


——e 


over the line for a score. Williams 
converted again, making the score 
14-4. Again Williams’ kicks forced 
another rouge and the Toronto people 
began to leave the grounds. But 
Queen’s wasn’t finished yet. With 
good steady play they brought the ball 
to Toronto's line and pushed over for 
another try. For the third time Wil- 
liams kicked the goal. As the Toron- 
to score-poster by this time had for- 
gotten his duty, “Alfie” led the boys 
in announcing the score, 21-4. Then 
Toronto took a hand in and Queen’s 
were forced to kick over the dead-line. 
Owing to the good work of her halves 
Toronto then managed to work in a 
try, though failing to kick an easy 
goal, finishing the score at 21-10. Till 
the end of the match Queen’s had _ the 


ball continually on Toronto's line but . 


could not get over and time was called 
with the score unchanged, 
The teams were as follows :— 
Queen’s — Full-back, Macdonnell; 
halves, Richardson, Williams, Walsh; 
quarter, Carson; scrimmage, Gillies, 
Donovan, Thompson; wings, Camer- 
on, Kennedy, Patterson (Capt.) Bai- 
lie, Dobbs, Britton. 
Toronto—Full-back, Laing; halves, 
Kennedy, McKay, Southam; quarter, 
Nicholls; scrimmage, Johnson, Hew- 
etson, Burwell; wings, Davidson, Lai- 
ley, Ross, Bonnell, Reynolds, Jermyn. 
Referee—Hamilton, McGill. 
Umpire—Trenholme, MeGill. 


The Association football players 
feel a little sore over their treatment 
at the Toronto club’s hands. For sev- 
eral years it has been the custom to 
have a game between the two Univer- 
sities, this year being the turn for 
Queen’s team to travel to Toronto. 
There had been faithful practice in 
preparation and the team was antici- 
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pating a good game when word was 
received from Toronto that it must be 
called off owing to an Inter-Faculty 
match scheduled for the same morn- 
ing. Surely an Inter-Faculty game 
might have been postponed to a later 
date rather than prevent altogether an 
Intercollegiate game of established 
custom, 


A team of Queen’s tennis players 
accompanied the Rugby men to To- 
ronto and had an interesting contest 
with Toronto ’Varsity club. Queen’s 
representatives were B. O. Strachan, 
Prof. Campbell, R. A. Wilson, J. A. 
Donnell, C. S. Twitchell, and Mr. 
Nicoll. Though many of the games 
were close the Toronto players proved 
too strong for our boys, capturing 
seven of the nine events. In the singles 
only Prof. Campbell was successful, 
winning from the Toronto champion 
by 7-5, 6-0, while Wilson and Donnell 
alone won their doubles. In view of 
the difficulties under which our Ten- 
nis Club has laboured in the past, we 
feel amply satisfied with their show- 
ing. It is to be hoped these games 
will pave the way to an annual Inter- 
collegiate Tennis tournament. 


The tennis. tournament has been at 
length finished in spite of the many 
delays from unfavourable weather. 
The new courts have been much ap- 
preciated and the entries were many, 
showing a greatly-increased interest 
in the game. In the men’s singles the 
championship was won by Prof. 
Campbell, whom the students were 
much pleased to see mingle in their 
sports. The ladies’ singles again fell 
to Miss Watson after a close contest 
wtih Miss Ferguson. R. A. Wilson 
and J. A. Donnell won the men’s dou- 
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bles, and R. A. Wilson and Miss Wat- 
son the mixed doubles. 

Owing to lack of space the full re- 
sults cannot be reported till a later 
issue. 


CALENDAR. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m 
AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY 
Friday, 4.00 p.m. 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
ist and 3rd Fridays, 5.00 p.m. 
ARTS SOCIETY 
2nd Wednesdays at 5.00 p.m., 
beginning Oct. 25th. 


LEVANA SOCIETY 
2nd Wednesdays, 5.00 p.m. 


Nov. 23. - Inter-year Debate '07-'o8. 
Resolved that a woman's 
welfare and happiness de- 
pends more on her rights 
than on her privileges. 

Y. W.C. A. 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 

Nov. 18. ~ Musical Programme. 

Nov. 25. - Union Meeting with Y.M. 
C.A.—Prof. Dyde. 

Y.M.C. A, 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 

Nov. 18. - Mission Work : 

1. In New Ontario. 
—W. A. Kennedy. 
2. In the North-West. 
~-T. Duncan. 
Nov. 25. Union Meeting with Y.W. 


C.A.—Prof. Dyde. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON ADDRESSES, 


3-00 p.m. 
Nov. 20. - Prof. Robertson of Knox 
Coll., Toronto. 
Nov. 27. - Prof. MacNaughton. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB 
2nd Tuesdays, 5.00 p.m., beginning Nov. 8. 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Subject : Humor. 

7-30 p.m.-—Prof. Dyde. 
Annual Conversazione, 
Queen's-McGill Debate. 
Subject — “ Resolved that 
government ownership of 
railroads is desirable.” 
Queen's representatives—S, 
E. Becket and W. W. Swan- 
son. 


Nov. 18. - 
Dec. 9g. - 
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Exchanges. 





N the current numbers of ‘‘concor- 
diensis’’ an alumnus of Union 
College deplores the predominence of 
fraternity spirit over college spirit. 
Union has ten Greek Letter Societies 
and each member of these, it is said 
sacrifices everything, including the 
best interests of his college for the 
apparent honor of his fraternity. To 
quote the writer, “‘the general belief 
of the ‘frat’ man, at least from his 
attidude, seems to be that the college 
exists forthe fraternity. Deals which 
would have done credit to Boss Tweed 
are made all for the paltry honor that 
one of his fraternity. should be some 
class officer. Games are lost that one 
of his own may play in that game.”’ 
Union is not the only college in which 
fraternities have proved themselves. a 
nuisance. In Missouri they have be- 
come so obnoxious as to call for state 
interference and have been abolished 
by an act of the Legislature. For- 
tunately Queen’s is almost free from 
such organizations and a ‘frat.’ sym- 
bol in our halls or on our campus 
would be somewhat of a curiosity. 





You say your washerwoman re- 
minds you of a good preacher.”’ 

‘“Ves: she is always bringing things 
home to me that I never saw before.’’ 
Yale Record. 





The University of Minnesota has 
two novel strikes on hand at present. 
The upper classmen have started an 
anti-hat lifting crusade claiming that 
to uncover the head when meeting a 
lady is a menace to health in winter 
and a nuisance at all times. In oppo- 
sition to this, it is said, the Co-eds 
have organized an anti-smile league, 


Four things a man should learn to do. 

If he would make his record true : 

To think without confusion clearly. 

To love his fellow man sincerely, 

To act from honest motives purely, 

To trust in God and heaven securely. 
—Henry Van Dyke, 





The theatre of war is the only the- 
atre where the hack seats are most 
desirable. —Ex. 





Negotiations are under way for the 
union of Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy. If the plan carries it will bene- 
fit both institutions and eliminate 
much useless competition. In future 
Technology will devote her energies 
to applied Science, while in advanced 
pure Science Harvard will reign 
supreme. 





Clara—Oh, hum! I wish the Lord 
had made me a man! 

Mother-—perhaps he has dear, only 
you have not found him yet.—N. Y. 
Times. 





“Got a talking machine at home?’’ 
“Yes.” 

“What did you pay for it?”’ 
‘Nothing, married it.’’---Tit Bits. 





Yale, Harvard, Columbia and the 
Colorado School of Mines propose to 
lease a Colorado mine, and thus’ give 
their mining students practical work 
during the summer. 





The first number of the Oxford 
Magazine for this session welcomes 
the Rhodes Scholars and pronounces 
their arrival the most important event 
of the year. There is also a short 
piece of verse on the arrival of these 
new men, which we cannot forbear to 
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quote. It is so seldom that the 
Oxford deigns to become either poeti- 
cal or humorous. 


From distant Chicago and Boston, 
Where Culture unceasingly hums, 
Ashore from the seas he was tossed on 
The studious cosmoplite comes: 

I see you in cabs from the station 
Arrive from your various abodes, 

O men from the Ends of Creation, 
O Scholars of Rhodes! 


They stream past the porch of St. 
Mary’s— 
Australia’s, America’s sons, 
The men of the Veldt and the Prairies 
Who cover the Dean with their guns, 
Colonials from isles that are coral 
On mental improvement intent, 
Whose marks for their Character 
Moral 
Are ninety per cent.— 


It fills me with noble emotion 
Whene’er I am prompted to think 

Of Peoples dessever’d by Ocean 
Conjoined by a mutual link,—- 

Of Oxford the Hub of the Nations, 
Myself (a conception sublime) 

Transcending the cold limitations 
Of Space, and of Time; 


O how can the Muses be mute on 
A theme so attractive as this? 
Alas! ’tis the Tongue of the Teuton 
That poisons the fount of my bliss :— 
No time has the Bard for your praises, 
No leisure for sonnets and odes, — 
He’s learning Colloquial Phrases, 
O Scholars of Rhodes! 


“Did Harwood buy the cottage at 


swampy glen?” 
se 9 
No. 


was talking about. 
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“‘What 
his mind?”’ 

“Why he started to buy a few 
quinine pills at the drug store and 
they said they only sold them by the 
quart.” 


caused him to change 





In commenting on the arrival of 
their new matron, the O. A, C. Re- 
view speaks as follows:— 

The fact that she was last em- 
ployed in a hospital for the insane, is 
we think, particularly appropriate, 
and we feel sure that Miss Nelles will: 
feel perfectly at home amongst us. 
This statement is very suggestive but 
a perusal of the paper has forced us 
to the conclusion that the writer of 
this paragraph didn’t know what he 
The Review is 
one of the brightest and best ex- 
changes that has reached us this 
month. 





The lives of foot-ball men remind us, 
That they write their names in blood 
And, departing leave behind them, 
Half their faces in the mud. 

Student. 





_ At Johnson City, Tennessee, a 
college will be opened in December 
for the benefit of those who were un- 
able to attend college in their youth- 
ful days. Already about two hundred 
grey bearded men from Chicago have 
matriculated for the freshman class. — 
Athenaeum, 





Freshman—I thought you took Al- 
gebra last year ? 

Sophmore—I did, but the faculty 
encored me,-—Ex... 
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ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 
HE regular meeting was held 
Saturday evening, October 29, 
with the Vice-President in the chair- 

Mr. H. Scott gave report of The- 
atre Night Committee, recommend- 
ing that Theatre Night be held on 
November 14th, when ‘Cousin Kate’ 
will be played. A sum of $250.00 
was granted this committee to carry 
them over till that night. 

It was decided to hold the Conver- 
sat on the evening of December th. 

Mr. Macdonnell, representing the 
Chancellor, addressed the meeting 
in regard to the opening ceremonies 
of Grant Hall. 

After the critic’s report the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

At the regular meeting on Noy- 
ember 5th an invitation from the 
University of Bishop’s College was 
referred to the the senior year in 
Arts. 

The different committees for the 
Conversat were appointed. 

Mr. E. J. Reid gave the business 
report of the Journal. 

Mr. R. A. Wilson gave notice of 
motion that at the next meeting he 
will move that the A.M.S. recom- 
mend that the use of the University 


Building be not granted to any in- 


dividual year for an ‘‘At Home” ex- 
cept the senior year in Arts. 

The meeting adjourned to take 
part in the annual parade. 


De Nobis 


HE “De Nobis” ‘‘Piker” has not 
a multitude of ears consequent- 
ly he misses many things which 
might serve to make this column 
interesting. There is not, it is to 
be hoped, such a dearth of ‘‘quips 
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wanton wiles” 
among us as it would seem to indi- 
cate this time. Pass on your jokes, 
if they are worth it, we’ll print them. 


and pranks and 





“Brutum fulmen ?”"—‘‘a dead-head 
thunderbolt.”’ 





J. W-ll-c—‘* That morning I was 
turning over in my mind,.....” 

Voice from the gallery—‘‘In your 
bed, Jim!” 





We would inform D. H.M-rsh-ll for 
his future guidance, that the freight 
shed is not the place to ring up for 
information as to the next train west. 





This—sub rosa—is about one of 
the professors, who, it is said, em- 
barked in chicken-raising in the 
summer. He complained toa friend 
that a great many died, and upon 
his inquiring what he fed them, an- 
swered, ‘‘ Why, I haven’t fed them 
anything. Doesn't the hen feed 
them ? 





Student to little boy who is mak- 
ing mud figures.—‘‘What are those 
meant for, Johnnie?” 

Johnnie. — ‘‘ Oh, those are the 
members of parliament my pa votes 
for.” 

Student.—‘‘What about the oppo- 
sition.” 

Johnnie. — ‘‘ Oh, I haven’t dirt 
enough for them.” 





FOR SALE 
A yell, lately used by the Ladies’ 
Residence, but since badly mutilat- 
ed. Special reduction to Science 
Men : . 
Cluck, cluck, cluck—bits of the 
banner thrown in. 
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It was foreseen that the Arts yell 
-would lend itself to parody, and be- 
low is given the ‘‘hot air” product 

of drills and concentrators : 

Arts bucksaw ! Arts bucksaw ! 

Laziest men we ever saw ! 

Rats ! Rats! Rats ! 

Our Alumni. 


R. W. J. Paterson, M. A., gold 

medallist in Mathematics in ’95 
and who is now Mathematical Master 
in the Perth Collegiate Institute, 
came in to attend the opening cere- 
monies in connection with Grant 
Hall. 

Mr. J. F. McDonald, M.A., medal- 
list in Pol. Sc., ’99, is now doing 
excellent work in the Classics depart- 
ment of the Carleton Place High 
School. 





Mr. Walter Powell, B:A., ’or, is 
studying law in Winnipeg. 





Former students studying at the 
Ontario Normal College are, S. A. 
Truscott, M.A.; S. G. McCormack, 
M.A.; B. L. Simpson, M.A.; W. C. 
Froats, M. A.; L. J. Pettit, B. A.; 
R. A. Hutchinson, B. A.; J. H. 

Smith, B.A. and W, Chant’, 





OUR ALUMNA. 
Miss Gertrude Cook, B.A., ’o2, is 
teaching in Dunnville High School. 





Miss Annie J. Wilson, B.A, 02, is 
teaching at her home, Carp, Ont. 





The sunshine and roses of June 
offered their sweetness to one of 
whom Queen’s is proud when Miss 
Lilian Vaux, M.A., ’o2 became the 
wife of the Rev. Murdock McKinnon, 
M.A. of Halifax. 
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The halls of Normal College, Ham- 
ilton have now within their shelter 
several representatives of Queen's 
Levana---Misses K, McConkey, B.A., 
03; K. McKellar, B. A., ’oa; M, 
Buchanan, B.A., ’o4; A, Pierce, B.A., 
’o4; L. McLeod, B.A., ’o4 and A, 
Spencer ’o6. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE PHILO. 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
EVENING LECTURES, 

Nov. 18th—Professor Dyde, “The 
Nature of Humor.” 

Dec, 12th—Professor Cappon, “Kip- 
ling.” 

Jan. 13th—Vice-Principal Watson, 
“Humanism.” 

Feb. 10th—Professor MacNaugh- 
ton, “Jesus and Israel.” 

March 38rd—Professor 
‘“Tmagination and Life.” 

AFTERNOON MEETINGS, 

Dec. 8th—J. A. Donnell, M.A., 
“The Chinese Immigration Problem.” 

Jan. 26th—J. M. MacEachran, 
M.A., “The will to believe” (James). 

eb. 16th—H. T. Wallace, B.A., 
“The Element of Selfishness in Hu- 
man Progress.” 

March 9th—R. A. Wilson, M.A., 
“Carlyle As a Literary Artist.” 

March 16th—Annual meeting. 

The evening lectures will be held in 
Convocation Hall at 7.30 p.m. sharp, 
and the afternoon meetings in the 
Mental Philosophy Room at 4 p.m 
sharp. Membership tickets 25c, 


Callander, 





The editors of departments and 
other contributors are reminded that 
all articles and material for the next 
issue of the JOURNAL must be in the 
hands of the Editor-in-Chief or the 
Managing Editor not later than Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 28rd. 





MR. JOHN CHARLTON, 
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MOUNET—SULLY’S “HAMLET.” 


N a letter dated October 10th, Mr. 

W. L. Grant, who is now studying 

at the University of Paris, gives his 

impression of the great French trage- 

dian, Mounet-Sully in “Hamlet,” 

comparing him with Forbes Robert- 
son. He writes :— 

“The version given is that of Alex- 
andre Dumas, pére, and P. Meurice 
written in 1874,: after Victor Hugo 
and the Romanticists had conquered 
the old regard for the unities. It fol- 
lows Shakespeare closely, though of 
course shortening it a little for stage 
purposes. At the same time the 
French tragedian has this advantage 
over the English, that the play began 
pt eight, and went on with very brief 
pauses till after midnight, a length up 
to which an English audience is not 
yet educated. On the other hand, the 
French version is of course inferior as 
literature to the English. It is wholly 
—save for the snatches of song sung 
by Ophelia, etc.—in rhymed Alexan- 
drines, a medium at its best inferior 
to blank verse; nor have the authors, 
bound still by French stage traditions, 
dared to take the sublime liberty of 
Shakespeare, and to mingle prose 
with their verse. Even the grave-dig- 
gers talk in Alexandrines. The medi- 
um is thus not only less flexible, but 


even in the higher passages cannot 
rise to the same heights. Compare,— 
‘Unhousel’d, disappointed, unan- 
el’d’ 
with 
‘Et pécheur, je mourus sans prétre, 
sans priére, 
Sans extréme onction, saus regard 
en arri€re.’ 


and 
‘A little more than kin, and less 
than kind’ 
with 


‘Un peu plus que cousin 
Un peu moins pue fils.’ 

“Still, the translation is good, and 
he was helped by the magnificent 
staging. The Theatre Frangais is, as 
you know, given a large subsidy by 
the Republic, and spares no expense. 
The characters were frankly dressed 
as French gentlemen of the time of 
Henry IV. or Louis XIII, 7.¢., of the 
time of Shakespeare. The halls were 
like those of an early French chateau, 
with one or two white marble statues 
in niches. | must say that this seems 
to me the best solution of the difficulty. 
It is impossible to tell when Shake- 
speare thought Hamlet lived, if indeed 
he ever bothered his head about the 
matter. It is impossible to synchro- 
nise a play in which, on the one hand, 
England is represented as tributary to 
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Denmark (i.e, X and XI centuries), 
while on the other the king calls for 
his ‘Switzers,’ who were not employed 
as mercenaries till the XV or XVI. 

“But in whatever century or atmos- 
phere Hamlet lived, it was certainly a 
dignified one, and to represent him as 
a Norse chieftain of early days is to 
falsify the whole play. I have never 
seen this done in Hamlet, but there is 
4 movement toward this end in Eng- 
land, masking itself under the name 
of historical fidelity. I have never 
forgotten my sensations on seeing 
Macbeth sitting on a primitive stool, 
dressed in a rather inadequate kilt and 
munching a raw vegetable, apparently 
a turnip. The Savage chieftain told 
of in the chronicle from which Shake- 
speare drew his material may have 
done this, but Shakespeare has lifted 
him into a different atmosphere. So 
in the same way I quite approve of the 
Theatre Francais in putting the king 
and the nobles into court dress of 
Louis XIII. This is specially happy, 
because while at that time they dress- 
ed magnificently, wigs had not come 
in and so the actors wear their hair 
comparatively short, 

“One or two curious changes are 
made. The first, typically French, is 
that the love affair of Hamlet and 
Ophelia is made much more import- 
ant. Ophelia is a typical French 
ingenue amoureuse. When Laertes 
tells her not to be seen too often in 
Hamiet’s company, she puts in :— 
‘Ecoutes le prince est un danger, selon 

vous ; 
Est-ce si perilleux, vraiment, quand 
c’est si doux,’ 
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And at the end of the scene she goes 
out with clasped hands, murmuring to 
herself :— 

‘Je Vaime; il m’aime: oh, que je suis 
heureuse ? 

“Hamlet too is represented as much 
more deeply in love with her than in 
the original. This leads to a very un- 
happy change in the scene where 
Hamlet urges her, with what may al- 
most be called sardonic humour, ‘Get 
thee to a nunnery,’ this is turned into 
a passionate appeal that she should do 
so. Hamlet, finding his appeal unsue- 
cessful, rushes off the stage, still 
shouting ‘au couvent!’ No less than 
four times after he had left the stage, 
one heard his voice as he went down 
the corridor, at first loud, then dying 
away—Au vouvent!'—a pause-—au 
couvent!’ and so on four times. The 
effect was to me almost ludicrous, So 
in the mad scene, which was magnifi- 
cently done, and in which the transla- 
tion is seen at its best, love for Hamlet 
is made even more than the death of 
Polonius, the cause of her madness. 

“Two other changes made, seem to 
me, if I may criticise Shakespeare, im- 
provements from the point of view of 
Stage effect. Laertes is sent at the 
beginning, not to France but as one of 
the ambassadors to Norway, where 
by mingled address and firmness he 
Wins great credit, thus to a certain ex- 
tent preparing the way for the cry of 
the mob in Act IV, ‘Laertes shall be 
king,’ 

“So too, it is not Laertes who sug- 
gests that he will ‘anoint my sword’ 
with poison, but the king who sug- 
gests it to him. Laertes at first repels 
the suggestion, Saying that he has 
come as avenger, not assassin. Nor 
doe’ he consent till the queen comes in 
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with news of the death of Ophelia, 
due to 
Hamlet, induces him to consent to the 


which, indirectly at least, 
king’s plot. 

“The scene in the last act where 
they fight, and exchange rapiers, was 
managed with great ingenuity. I re- 
-member when I first read the play how 
improbable such an exchange appear- 
ed to me. Nor did Torbes Robertson 
make it at all life-like. What is done 
at the Theatre I’rancais is this: In the 
bout Hamlet is wounded, presses his 
hand to his side, and withdrawing it, 
sees the blood. In sudden rage he 
rushes on Laertes, and in the ensuing 
bout disarms him, the weapon falling 
at some distance, near the feet of 
Hamlet’s second, Horatio. Hamlet, 
suddenly growing cool, presents his 
own rapier to Laertes, and with elabo- 
rate courtesy insists on his taking’ it. 
Laertes finally does so, and Hamlet 
takes that which his second has picked 
up. This may mean one of two 
things :—Either Hamlet suddenly re- 
collects that this is his friend, and 
wishes an act of courtesy, or—what is 
more likely—feeling himself wound- 
ed, and suspecting treachery, he sees 
his chances of paying back Laertes in 
his own coin. In either interpretation, 
it gets very skilfully over a difficult 
piece of business. 

“So far I have said hardly anything 
of Hamlet himself. Mounet-Sully is 
the greatest living tragedian of what 
is probably the greatest theatre in the 
world. He represents Hamlet as a 
man of about thirty. His hair and 
beard were brown, tinged with au- 
burn, and if I may say so without 
irreverence, his face when in repose 
looked strikingly like the German en- 
gravings of Christ. . 
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“To Forbes Robertson, Hamlet is 
the melancholy dreamer, spectator of 
life, rather than actor in it. This side 
of him is so prominently put forward 
that it overshadows every other, and 
the result is that his moments of ac- 
tion, as in his sudden leaping into the 
grave of Ophelia, come on one almost 
with a shock. This dreamy, philoso- 
phic side was not lacking in the 
lrench tragedian. JI have heard no- 
thing more magnificent than his giv- 
ing of the speech, “To be or not to be.’ 
When he reached ‘Dormir, dormir, 
réver peut étre!’ there seemed to come 
a catch in the breath of the whole au- 
dience. But he was also a Hamlet, 
the prey to and the medium of expres- 
sion for the most violent emotions. To 
them he vielded to an extent almost 
repugnant to our colder, northern 
temperament. When he first sees the 
ghost, he leaps forward, with hands 
outstretched, and his cry of ‘Pére,’ 
lengthened out into a wail of P-c-e-e- 
r-r-r-e!’ When the ghost tells him of 
his uncle’s guilt, he falls first on his 
knees, and then on his face, where he 
lies with his face hidden, his whole 
frame throbbing with emotion. When 
the ghost finally says ‘Souviéns—toi !’ . 
and disappears, Hamlet with a shud- 
dering moan, rolls over on his back, 
clutches wildly at his throat and heart, 
and faints. So in the scene with his 
mother, ‘Look on this picture and on 
that,’ in which the ghost appears 
again, he distinctly tore the passion to 
tatters, raving and sobbing inarticu- 
lately, 

“Nor can he be called a ranter, for 
I have seen him also in Victor Hugo’s 
‘Hermani,’ a part giving great tempta- 
tions to a ranter, but which Mounet- 
Sully played with a reserve and a dig- 
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nity worthy of all praise. No, the 
othet is evidently his conception of 
Hamlet. 

“The play scene was very good. 
One curious bit of ‘business’ was that 
the play-king was distinctly dressed to 
resemble the ghost, thereby even more 
directly hitting at the king. Forbes 
Robertson left me distinctly at a loss 
why the king could be said by Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern to be moved 
‘rather with choler’ than with any 
other emotion ;—unless indeed the 
mere fact of Hamlet having put such 
a play on the stage be considered suffi- 
cient to enrage the king against him. 
Mounet-Sully left me inno such doubt. 
As the play within the play proceeded, 
he writhed across the stage from the 
feet of Ophelia where he had been 
lying-—tunnoticed, because all eyes are 
fixed on the play—and then suddenly 
in uncontrollable emotion, rises to his 
feet, right in front of the king, and 
hisses at him, with a touch of laughter 
in his voice, yet in most horrid earn- 
est, ‘He poisons him in the garden for 
his estate,’ etc. It was most impres- 
sive, and certainly showed why the 
‘king was angry at his behaviour. 

“We discussed several times the 
character of Polonius. You remem- 
ber my. theory that he was an old 
statesman, now grown old and senile, 
probably at his best more remarkable 
for cunning than for far-sighted intel- 
ligence, but still one who had seen 
‘Cities and men, and forms of govern- 

ment,’ 
and who, roused by the approaching 
departure of his son, could for a mo- 
ment become his former self and give 
some splendid parting advice, Dumas, 
or the present stage manager of the 
Theatre Krangais, or both, cut the 
knot of this difficulty very summarily. 


Polonius is simply or entirely a ‘tedi- 
ous old fool,’ who gives the comic re- 
lief supplied later by the grave-dig- 
gers. Hamlet plays with him, but 
with a great deal of suppressed irrita- 
tion, till he finally loses all patience, 
and rushes at him with the apparent 
intention of kicking ‘him, Polonius 
fleeing precipitately. This comes al- 
most near to low comedy, as does the 
scene where he reads to the king and 
queen Hamlet's letter to Ophelia, 
‘Doubt that the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move,’ ete. 
Before doing this, he carefully drew 
out and adjusted on his nose a large 
pair of eye-glasses, bound with black 
horn, and peered at the letter through 
these like a species of benevolent bird, 
his neck craned forward, the letter 
shaking in his hand.” 
Mr. Grant closes his interesting let- 
ter with a single word about himself: 
“The University lectures do not be- 
gin till Nov. 1st here, but I am read- 
ing hard. In the evening I have gone 
a number of times to the theatre, find- 
ing it the best and most interesting 
and cheapest way of accustoming my 
ear to the language. Throughout the 
day I am reading French history.” 
—W. L. Grant. 





Note:—We are indebted for the 
privilege of publishing this interesting 
article to Prof. Dyde, to whom the let- 
ter is addressed. Mr. Grant suggest- 
ed that probably the description of 
“Hamlet” as played by the great 
French tragedian would be interesting 
to the members of the Dramatic Club, 
but as the subject is really of interest 
to a much wider constituency, we are 
pleased to be able to print it in the col- 
umns of the JOURNAL, 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
JOHN CHARLTON. 


OHN Charlton is the son of the 
late Michael Charlton, who emi- 
grated to America from Northumber- 
land, England, in 1825. He was born 
at “Wheatlands,’ near Caledonia, 
N.Y., Feb. 3, 1829, and was educated 


“at the McLaren Grammar School of 


Caledonia, and at Springville Acade- 
my, New York. He tried clerking, 
law and newspaper work in rapid suc- 
cession, but on removing to Canada in 
1849, he gave himself up to farm life 
and spent four years on his father's 
farm near the village of Ayr. In 1853 
he went to Lynedoch, where he open- 
ed a general store in partnership with 
Geo. Gray. In 1859 he was placed in 
charge of the Canadian business of the 
extensive lumber firm of Smith & 
Westover of Tonawanda, N.Y., and in 
1881 he embarked in the same busi- 
ness on his own account. In this 
business, in which he is still actively 
engaged, he has been most successful, 
and he is now counted one of the 
“lumber princes” of the province. 

Mr, Charlton is a Liberal in politics 
and began his public career as a 
statesman in 1872 when he was chosen 
as the representative of Norfolk Coun- 
ty for the House of Commons. This 
position he continued to hold with 
ever-increasing popularity until he 
withdrew from public life before the 
recent general election. 

As a politician and statesman he is 
probably best known as a promoter of 
moral legislation. For many years he 
wrought in Parliament for the passage 
of a law affording protection to wo- 
men and girls, and at last succeeded in 
securing the adoption of “The Charl- 
ton Act” in their behalf. He also ad- 


vocated the better observance of the 
Sabbath, arguing that “while the law 
cannot compel men to go to religious 
services that it should provide that 
men be secured in the right to go to 
church, and have respect for religious 
duties if they desire to do so, and that 
any legislation calculated to secur: 
rights of conscience and religious lib- 
erty is not only proper but desirable.” 
Mr. Charlton considers rest from la- 
bor on Sunday a civil right and he 
bases his advocacy of the bill upon 
that assumption and upon the further 
assumption that the state may proper- 
ly seek by legislation to promote the 
moral, physical and intellectual inter- 
ests of the people. The’ bill passed 
the Commons in 1894 and among 
other things forbidden, it prohibits the 
publication and sale of Sunday papers. 

Mr. Charlton has great faith in the 
future of his adopted country and 
aims to make it a model Christian na- 
tion. He urges Canadians to “lay the 
foundations of Canada’s welfare in 
justice, and to build up the superstruc- 
ture in honesty and truth; to believe 
in its possibilities and labor for its fu- 
ture, and to consecrate the high privi-. 
leges of citizenship to the cause of pa- 
triotism, to. enmity of political base- 
ness and corruption and to lofty and 
pure political ideals.” He believes 
that our geographical position renders 
the cultivation of friendly political 
and conmnercial relations with the 
United States of prime importance, 
not only to ourselves but to Great 
sritain as well. 

As a result of this faith he has ad- 
vocated a reduction of the customs 
and an extensive reciprocity of trade. 
On such subjects Mr. Charlton is well 
qualified to speak. Referring to him, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier says: “It is 
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doubtful wehther any public man in 
Canada is better informed on tariff 
and trade questions.” 

In matters of trade, as we have 
pointed out, the great aim of his life 
probably was to secure better trade re- 
lations between the United States and 
Canada, and although he seems to 
have accomplished little in this dir2:- 
tion, yet there is no doubt that his per- 
sistent and untiring efforts will event- 
ually effect some good results. He has 
labored on both sides of the line for 
this end, and we are informed that his 
labors, in the United States, in par- 
ticular, have borne abundant fruits. 
This work was commenced in Chica- 
go in 1898 when Mr. Charlton ad- 
dressed the Merchants’ Club in that 
city. Since then he has given up 
much of his time for this purpose and 
has addressed Clubs, Boards of Trade, 
Merchants’ Exchanges, etc., in Chica- 
go, Boston, Detroit, New York, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and other cities. In De- 
cember, 1902, he held a specially mag: 
nificent meeting in Detroit when he 
addressed the National Reciprocity 
Convention and he was greeted with a 
similar gathering when he spoke be- 
fore the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1903. Few men in Canada 
have put forth as great efforts to es- 
tablish friendly relations between the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples in America. 

Besides his faithful devotion to his 
country, Mr. Charlton has taken a 
very deep interest in the affairs of the 
Presbyterian Church. At the meetings 
vf the General Assembly for manv 
years he hhas fought hard in favor of 
the Consolidation of the Theological 
Schools, his aim being to make Mon- 
treal, Queen’s and Knox into one 
great Theological Seminary thorough. 
ly equipped in every department, A]- 
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though there seemed to be much wis- 
dom in this scheme it is doubtful if it 
is at all practicable at present, in spite 
of the immense saving that would be 
thus effected and the greater efficiency 
thus rendered possible in the surviving 
institution. 

At the General Assembly in 1902 he 
delivered a short but effective address 
against the secularizing of Queen’s 
University. Mr. Charlton objected to 
the surrender of the Presbyterian 
University and argued that the policy 
of the church should be rather one of 
affliation with Theological Schools to 
make Queen’s a strong force under 
the control and direction of the 
church. The Assembly did not go 
with him entirely on this occasion, 
but, when the question was again 
brought up in Vancouver in 1903, he 
again took a vigorous stand against 
letting the University slip away from 
the Church. The speech delivered on 
this occasion was one of the ablest he 
ever delivered before the General As- 
sembly, and the Church decided to 
stand by the University and to give it 
substantial aid. Mr. Charlton has 
proven his sincerity in this question in 
a very unmistakable manner by pro- 
mising to endow a chair in the Uni- 
versity. This act is fully in keeping 
with the characteristic genuineness 
and broad-minded liberality of the 
thorough philanthropist, patriot: and 
churchman that he, throughout his 
life, has always been. 

During the past thirty years Mr, 
Charlton ‘has served his country, in a 
public capacity in many important 
ways. Since 1872 he has been a very 
active Parliamentarian and Statesman, 
a man of fine enthusiasm and sound 
practical judgment. He was Chair- 
man of the Royal Mining Commission 
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of Ontario in 1889 and was in the 
Joint High Commission in 1898. He 
rendered much valuable service to the 
land of his adoption, and did much 
work, against great odds, which has 
not returned to him the praise it mer- 
its; his influence was always on the 
side of righteousness and the general 
betterment of the nation and people, 
and it is to be regretted that owing to 
failing health he has been compelled 
just recently to retire from public life. 
But since he can no longer serve us in 
a public way we are glad to notice 
that he is going to permit Morang & 
Co. to publish a volume of his 
speeches and lectures; for in this way 
he may continue to exercise a great in- 
uence over the public mind and mor- 
als. Among his published addresses, 
which are to be issued by Christmas 
time, is the speech regarding Queen’s 
University, delivered before the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Vancouver. This in 
itself should make the book very in- 
teresting to both Queen’s and the 
Church. 

Mr. Charlton now resides at his 
beautiful country home, the “Twin 
Oaks,” at Lynedoch, the geographical 
centre of Norfolk County, which is 
one of the most delightful localities in 
Western Ontario. There, on Novem- 
ber 4th, last, Mr. and Mrs. Charlton 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
their wedding day, amid the rejoicings 
of their countless host of friends. 
They are a couple, ripe in years and in 
wisdom, and rich in the affection of all 
loyal Canadian hearts. Mr. Charlton 
has been a great Canadian and well 
deserves the gratitude of the nation he 


has served, 


THE FINE ARTS IN QUEEN’S. 


E have not got a Fine Arts de- 
partment in Queen's yet—I 

am afraid that is still some distance in 
the future—but we have stirrings in 
that direction and are doing what we 
can to keep alive the tradition of that 
kind of culture. Quite recently, under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, we had Prof, Dyde lecturing on 
Wagner with illustrations on the piano 
by Miss Muriel King, and last week, 
owing to the efforts of the same 
Society, we had a series of lectures on 
the great German composer’s works by 
the well known Mr. Rubin Goldmark, 
Mr. Goldmark is a master in his own 
style of exposition which combines in 
an almost equal degree the art of musi- 
cal interpretation on the piano and the 
faculty of the popular lecturer. Seat- 
ed at the piano he explains in well 
chosen words the character of the 
theme or motive he is about to illus- 
trate, and it is but justice to say that 
the suavity and eloquence of his com- 
mentary combine most agreeably with 
his finely sympathetic rendering of 
Wagner’s music. Those who were 
present will not easily forget those six 
performances in the old Convocation 
Hall, especially the great Nibelungen 
tetralogy. That tetralogy is one of 
the true epical works of our age, pre- 
senting the great epic themes of “pro- 
vidence, foreknowledge, will and fate,” 
in the vivid form of a musical drama, 
heroic chords of Fate and Doom and 
Titanic conflict sounding with impress- 
ive power through the mythical crea- 
tions of old Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian epos. Wagner has moulded 
these old Northern myths to his own 
purpose with a master’s hand. The 
heroic race of the Volsungs whom 
Wotan loves but must treat relentless- 
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ly. Loki, industrious fire-god, with 
his harsh, uncouth imitations of the 
great melodies of nature; and Fafner, 
the giant, who turns himself into a 
dragon, poor devil, to guard his gold. 
In all that one sees the profound ethi- 
cal intention which underlies the art 
of Wagner. 

In another sphere of art, also, we 
have been showing some activity. 
During the last two years we have had 


occasional lectures on the great 
painters from some of the pro- 
fessors, who temporarily abandon- 


ed Hegelian dialectic, or the sphinx’s 
riddle of the tariff, or the abyssmal 
depths of Browning's psychological 
drama, to expound the manner in 
which a Durer, a Michelangelo and a 
Corot express their thoughts about 
life. And now, owing to the happy 
inspiration of a group of ladies closely 
connected with the University, the 
walls of our new Arts class-rooms, 
hitherto undecorated except with the 
severe mathematical beauty of Prof. 
Dupuis’ diagrams and the picturesque 
confusion of mediaeval Europe as 
shown in Prof. Ferguson’s maps, have 
blossomed forth with all the glories 
(photographically reproduced) of the 
Pitti Palace and the Louvre. In plain 
words some two hundred excellent re- 
productions of the great masters in 
painting have been hung in the differ- 
ent Arts class-rooms of the new build- 
ing. 

Only a part of the collection, how- 
ever, can be permanently retained at 
present, perhaps not more than twen- 
ty-five or thirty pictures at most. The 
funds for their purchase are provided 
from the receipts of the series of pub- 
lic lectures on Shakespeare which 
Prof. John Marshall kindly consented 
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to deliver for this purpose; and there 
is every reason to hope that a similar 
experiment will be equally successful 
next year, when new purchases will be 
made, 

In the meantime it is perhaps just 
as well that our permanent collection 
should be restricted to a limited num- 
ber of carefully chosen pictures. The 
object of the ladies who are connected 
with this undertaking is not to hang 
up the distracting variety and number 
of paintings which one usually en- 
counters in a picture gallery, but to 
encourage a thoughtful and studious 
appreciition of art. With this view 
suitable books on the history of paint- 
ing and condensed notices of the 
great masters, adapted to the nature 
of this collection, have been placed in 
the various class-rooms for the con- 
venience of students, 

The student who has not much pre- 
vious acquaintance with art will do 
wisely to confine his attention to one 
or two pictures at a time, and after 
reading something about them, to 
come back to them often, in the hope 
that some day that “blessed mood” 
will overtake him when the finer vision 
announces itself and the mystery of 
art and the subtle meaning of the 
master suddenly become apparent to 
him. Everyone knows the profitless- 
ness of walking half a mile through a 
gallery of pictures. A critic may make 
some useful notes on technique that 
way, but it is rarely that anything ever 
“flashes on the inward eye” in such 
circumstances. 

It is a drawback, of course, that the 
colouring of the original is not repre- 
sented in reproductions of this kind, 
and atmospheric tones and distance in 
landscape only very ineffectively, but 
still the expressional value of the line, 
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the balance and harmony of the com- 


°02 REUNION. 


position and the general force and™ A BOUT thirty members of the 


meaning of the artist are excellently 
rendered and ar. in themselves suffi- 
cient to be made the basis of a valuable 
education in art. The students might 
begin by studying the well marked 
differences of outline and expression 
in Raphael and Michelangelo’s treat- 
ment of the human figure and the gen- 
eral difference of meaning and inten- 
tion in their work. And in doing this 
he should cast a glance backward at 
the more undeveloped forms of the 
Florentine school in Giotto and Botti- 
celli, There is a.high simplicity and 
artistic purity of ideal in the great 
Florentine school which makes it 
easier to understand in some respects 
than the more complex and realistic 
art of later times. In particular, the 
lesson—if I were of the aesthetic Bib- 
elot school, I should call it the 
‘message’—of draughtmanship and 


the charm of outline and composition ° 


are most easily learned there. Then 
the specimens of the work of Velas- 
quez, Rembrandt and Van Dyck, as 
they exist in this collection, might be 
studied, and, later on, landscape and 
the genre painters. Pictures which are 
strongly illustrative, or contain a story, 
or are charged with one obvious kind 
of sentiment, should be avoided, at 
first. 

The best way in which the students 
can show their appreciation of the 
efforts of the ladies associated in this 
enterprise is by making a good use of 
them. 

—JAMES CAPPON. 





In the next number of the JouRNAL 
we hope to publish, with cuts, Prof. 
Cappon’s brief, but instructive articles 
on Michelangelo and Raphael. 


year 02, Arts and Science, held 
a re-union of their class in the Kings- 
ton Building, Queen’s University, on 
Thanksgiving night. The number 
present was not as large as expected, 
but those who attended enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly and were glad of the 
opportunity’ of again meeting their | 
former class-mates. The guests of 
the evening were Profs. Shortt, Dyde, 
Nicholson and Macnaughton, who 
were the honorary presidents of the 
year during their undergraduate term 
at college. Mrs. (Prof.) Shortt and 
Mrs. (Prof.) Macnaughton were also 
among those present. 

The guests assembled in the Ger- 
man room shortly after eight o’clock, 
and, later, adjourned to the college 
Red room, where a banquet was held. 
The toast to “The King” was propos- 
ed by the president of the year, J. Y. 
Ferguson, B.A., and received a very 
hearty response. The toast, “Our 
Country,” was proposed by W. Mac- 
Innes, B.A., and responded to by Prof. 
Shortt in an able manner. “The Prin- 
cipal” was proposed by W. J. Kidd, 
B.A., and in Dr. Gordon’s absence, 
Prof. Dyde responded in his behalf. 
J. C. McConachie, B.A., proposed 
“Queen’s and Her Faculties,” and 
short addresses in response were given 
by Prof. Nicholson for Arts, Prof. 
Macnaughton for Divinity, G. A. 
Grover, B.Sc., for Science, and C. 
Laidlaw, B.A., for Medicine. N. C. 
Polson, B.A., proposed “The Bene- 
dicts,” and J. H. Philp, M.A., Miss 
Fleming, B.A., and Miss Hewton, 
M.A., replied. The concluding toast, 
“Auld Lang Syne,” was given by F. 
H. Macdougall, M.A., who gave a 
review of the year while at college. 
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Editorials. 


THE CONFERENCE, 














HIS year the Alumni Conference 
was particularly good. The ad- 
dresses were carefully prepared and 


the discussions following were exceed-, 


ingly keen and spirited. The enthu- 
siasm evinced by all concerned was 
the chief characteristic of the whole 
week. The union of Science, Philo- 
sophy and Theology in these Confer- 
ences makes them very broad, very 
vital and at the same time very stimu- 
lating. . With Professors Watson, 
Shortt and Dyde on the programme, it 
is not difficult to understand why men 
unhesitatingly assert that the Queen’s 
Conference is far in advance of any- 
thing of its kind in Canada in point of 
breadth, interest, and helpfulness. Vis- 
itors wonder at the free interchange 
of opinions and at the free interming- 
ling of the various departments in 
these conferences; but to us it would 
be more surprising if this were not so. 
The utmost liberality and freedom of 
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thought so universally prevails about 
these halls that any narrowness. or 
bigotry would be intolerable. 


The Conference and the Endowment. 

At the Conference luncheon one day 
two hours were spent in discussing the 
Half - Million Dollar Endowment 
Scheme. The Principal reported that 
he had visited several Presbyteries in 
Ontario and had been most cordially 
received by all. Resolutions were 
passed, expressing sympathy and a 
willingness to co-operate in the under- 
taking, which news was received 
most gladly by the members of the 
Conference. ‘Several others expressed 
their views of the enterprise and were 
almost unanimous in the opinion that 
the money was available if the Com- 
mittee would “go after it’—but that 
it must be gone after with consider- 
able zeal, if any success was to attend 
their efforts. 

The JOURNAL is very glad to learn 
that so much enthusiasm is being 
manifested throughout the Church 
and among the friends of Queen's. As 
regards the plans for raising this en- 
dowment we presume they are mainly 
two, namely: To let the Principal 
continue to work in a general sort of 
way, appealing to the liberality of in- 
dividuals and to the wisdom of the 
Church, and allow the direct work of 
securing the subscriitpons to be done 
by volunteers; or, on the other hand, 
to engage the services of some first- 
class man who would devote his whole 
time to this work, as Dr. Camp)oell did 
to the Century Fund. The latter we 
believe would be altogether the better 
method. “Everybody’s business is 
nobody's business,” and what every- 
body has equal right to do is nevec 
done. We would prefer to see one 
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thoroughly competent man engaged 
on a good salary and set to work on 
this for a number of years. Some 
system must be put into the scheme on 


the practical side as well as on the- 


larger theoretical side. The Univers- 
ity has acted most wisely in relieving 
the Principal of his class duties for a 
year, that he may devote all his ener- 
gies to this work, but we need Princi- 
pal Gordon for a hundred other things 
as well, and it may well be questioned, 
whether it is either wise or fair to 
place upon him the additional practi- 
cal burden of securing the actual 
funds. His assistance will be invalu- 
able and all his spare moments fully 
occupied with the larger, though less 
practical aspects, of the scheme. 

Furthermore, we might make bold 
enough to suggest to the Presbyteries 
throughout the land that, while reso- 
lutions and expressions of sympathy 
are very fine and encouraging, yet the 
endowment of the Church University 
demands something very much more 
substantial than that. Some one 
must “rustle” for the dollar and the 
success of the scheme depends on the 
competence of that individual. Per- 
haps this man should be appointed by 
the General Assembly itself since the 
University is now under the protection 
of that body. 

Several presbyteries, we are inform- 
ed, have taken the question vigorously 
in hand and have a complete organi- 
zation of most enthusiastic men who 
have already secured a considerable 
Portion of the amount aimed at. 
We wish them every success in their 
work, for it means much to the future 
efficiency of Queen’s. The church has 
a valuable asset in the university, and 
its worth can best be retained by in- 
Creasing its power by means of liberal 


gifts. The university itself is just a 
great gift to the church and to the 
country. 





THE GRANT TALL FUND, 


EGARDING the Grant Hall 
Fund and those who assisted 
so ably in securing the subscriptions 
for that purpose, we feel that there 
was a slight. oversight, in the ad- 
dresses, at the opening ceremonies, of 
many who were decidedly instrument- - 
al in making the project a success. We 
tried to procure a list of the leading 
workers, for publication in the last 
number of the JOURNAL, but were tun- 
able to do so. Since that time a com- 
plete list of the members of the Com- 
mittee has been secured, and we trust 
that our friends and patrons will fully 
understand how the oversight occur-: 
red. The generous gifts of Hon. Wm. 
Harty and others were most gladly 
received and their donors will always 
be welcome visitors at the University, 
but besides these, there was much hard 
work done by both students and gra- 
duates which must not be overlooked. 
Besides that done by Mr. Wallace, the 
Chairman, much valuable work was 
done by all the members of the Com- 
mittee and especially by J. J. Harpell 
and J. C. Windell among the students, 
while, outside the College, the two 
men who are deserving of special 
mention on account of the volunteer 
work they did and the time they de- 
voted to it, are the Rev. Dr. Milligan, 
Toronto, and Mr. Richard Lees, M.A,, 
of St. Thomas. 

In honor of those who labored in 
partial obscurity, but whose work was 
no less valuable, we give here a full 
list of the members of the Grant Hall 
Committee : 

Post-Graduates—Rev. J. Wallace, 
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M.A., B.D., Chairman of Committee ; 
J. J. Harpell, B.A., Secretary to Com- 
mittee. 

Divinity Hall—Rev. F. Miller, B.A., 
Arnprior, Ont.; Rev. Geo. Edmison, 
B.A., Russell, Man. 

Aesculapian Society—Dr. H. C. 
Windel, M.A., Kenmore, N. Dakota, 
U.S.A. ; Dr. G, F. Dalton, B.A., King- 
ston, Ont.; Dr. J. A. Wellwood, B.A, 
- Eden, Man.; Dr. H. J. Laidlaw, B.A.; 
H. J. Williamson, &.A., Kingston, 
Ont.; Dr. A. K. Connolly. 

Engineering Society—A. J. McNab, 
B.Sc., Trail, B-C.; A. G. Burrows, 
M.A., B.Sc., Belleville, Ont.; D. S, 
Noble, B.Sc., Clarkson, Ont.; P. W. 
Wilgar, B.Sc., Cobourg, Ont. 

Levana Society—Miss I. McNab, 
M.A., Metcalfe, Ont.; Miss M. Stew- 
art, M.A., Renfrew, Ont. 

Arts Society—Dr. J. M. Young, 
B.A., Renfrew, Ont.; R. G. Lawlor, 
B.A., Alexandria, Ont.; A. H. Ken- 
nedy, B.A., Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; W. Play- 
fair, Montreal Herald, Montreal, 
Que.; A. D. McKinnon, Queen’s; D. 
J. Stewart, Queen’s; A. McKinnon, 
Queen's; D. N. Morden, Kingston, 
Ont. 





THE WAGNER-GOLDMARK LECTURES. 

HE lectures on Wagner, by Mr. 
Rubin Goldmark, have been a 
decided success. The Ladies’ Musical 
Club is to be congratulated on their 
enterprise and good taste in securing 
so excellent a lecturer on such an in- 
structive theme. It is to be regretted 
that more students have not availed 
themselves of this splendid opportun- 
ity of getting an insight into the me- 
thods employed by this world-renown- 
ed composer of the music-drama. The 
University has gone to considerable 
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trouble and expense to place this 
course within the reach of the student, 
and we fear that the advocates of this 
arrangement will feel somewhat dis- 
gouraged by the very slight response 
made by the Collegians. The small 
attendance is not due, however, to the 
depraved taste or lack of appreciation 
for the aesthetic, among the students, 
but rather, on the other hand, to the 
excessive overcrowding of all kinds of 
extra events, during the fall term, this 
year. The cry, that nothing must 
break up our time after Christmas, has 
been taken so seriously, by all and 
sundry, that every dance, dinner and 
public lecture has been crowded into 
the first six weeks of the session. This 
is as great a mistake as the other, and 
we venture to say that had the Gold- 
mark lectures been given in January 
instead of in November, that twice the 
number of students would have avail- 
ed themselves of his most instructive 
course. No one regrets, more than 
the students themselves, their inability 
fo accept such exceptional opportuni- 
ties to learn something about the 
great masters in music, but class-work 
is of prime importance, and it is im- 
possible to accept even all the first- 
class extras supplied, without en- 
croaching too much on: the time of 
study, 

Besides all this there has been a 
feeling that Wagner’s music could not 
be made comprehensible to any but 
first-class musicians. This error is 
best corrected by attending one of 
Prof. Goldmark’s splendidly tucid lec- 
tures. Once this false idea is removed 
and the unquestionable excellence of 
these lectures becomes known, the 
University will find a much greater 
proportion of the students availing 
themselves of these courses. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

What do you think of the opposi- 
tion lecturer? Attempts to avoid 
conflict have proven futile. Even the 
Chancellor’s Lecturer did not escape. 





The JouRNAL has been the recipient 
of many fine compliments from friends 
far and near. The Grant Hall num- 
ber has come in for a very large share 
of these which we feel has abundantly 
justified the undertaking. We are 
much gratified to find so many of our 
friends outside of the University tak- 
ing such genuine interest in our pub- 
lication. 





All social functions, such as “con- 
versats” dinners, banquets, etc., should 
be held in the college. The university 
wants them held there. But a wood 
stove, with a pipe stuck through a win- 
dow, is an intolerable nuisance. The 
A.M.S. should at once ask the trus- 
tees to run a gas-pipe into that dark 
room on the first floor, so that caterers 
could use gas stoves for these affairs. 


The university needs two crossings 
on University Avenue—one leading to 
Grant Hall entrance and one to the 
walk between that and Ontario Hall. 
These places becotte almost impassible 
in soft ‘weather during the winter, not 
to mention the spring and fall, and 
surely where four or five hundred stu- 
dents pass on an average of four times 
daily, it may be conceded that they 
have some claim on the city coun- 
cil to procure such crossings at these 
points as will make it possible for them 
to get to and from their classes with- 
out endangering their health by wad- 
ing ankle-deep in water just before 
they reach the buildings. It would be 
decidedly to our advantage to have 
this done at once. 
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We are glad to receive letters and 
articles on live topics, but the size of 
the JOURNAL compels us to insist that 
these be brief and pointed. A letter, 
of interest mainly to Arts students, 
say, must not occupy as much space 
as is allotted to the Arts editor. This 
week we received two articles of value 
both too long for our space, while to 
the one, no‘name, except a pseudonym, 
was attached. Now, while an article 
may be published over a nom de plume, 
it is essential that we know the name 
of the author. 





The JouRNAL delegate to the ’06 At 
Home reports a most enjoyable time. 
The At Home was heid on the ground 
floor of the New Arts Building. Danc- 
ing took place in the reading room 
and promenading in the hall, while re- 
freshments were served in the junior 
philosophy room. The other rooms 
on this flat were nicely fitted up for 
sitting-out purposes. The At Home 
was a success in every way and the 
Junior Year is to be complimented on 
having solved the problem of making 
a year At Home an enjoyable affair 
while holding it within proper bounds. 


Ladies. 


THEATRE NIGHT. 


NOTHER account of theatre 

night is to be found in its own 
place; this one may seem needless. 
But it is well that a matter of such im- 
portance as theatre night should be 
considered from more than one point 
of view to mould the reader’s impres- 
sion into a well rounded whole. This 
account is written from the point of 
view of the women students. The fact 
that they have any view of the matter 
may, indeed, cause surprise among 
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those who, in time of trouble, clung 
desperately to the excuse: “We didn’t 
think the ladies took any interest in 
theatre night”—was the wish father 
to the thought? 

At all events, the girls—nearly as 
many proportionately, as the men— 
did take such an interest in theatre 
night as to attend it. But the truth of 
this seemed to the managing com- 
mittee as nothing in comparison with 
the strangeness of it, and, when fitting 
space had been secured for the men 
students of all faculties, the girls were 
left in the matter of getting seats to 
the freedom of their own will. If that 
will happened to collide with that of 
the deus ex machina, the managing 
committee—ah well! the committee 
would not suffer. 

Among the girls some few energetic 
enthusiasts, holding that certain prom- 
ises made to them and lightly broken 
were not to be so lightly let go, hold 
ing to the strange opinion that some 
slight consideration was due them as 
members of the student body, ventured 
to approach the Arts representative on 
the committee. It is a great thing to 
be on a committee, a greater to be but 
one among others, a possible majority, 
for then the plausible excuse, “the 
committee would not stand for it,” is 
a tower of defence against suggestions 
and protests. This sure resort of the 
hard-pressed, along with pointed re- 
marks to the effect that, to say noth- 
ing of the Arts men, “Medicine and 
Science might kick at having the lad- 
ies in the balcony’—an imputation 
scornfully rejected, to their credit be 
it said, by the men of the impugned 
faculties, when too late, however, in- 
duced the girls, perhaps over-sensitive, 
to withdraw their request. Although 
brought up again by some few men 
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who saw the injustice of the thing, 
those who remarked with cheerful 
resignation that “it was too bad, but it 
was too late now,” had it their own 
way, and considered that the able and 
delicate suggestion to aid the girls 
financially in securing seats, outside 
the college pale, should be gratefully 
regarded by them as ample compen- 
sation. 

To speak of the evening itself. Blue, 
red and yellow, worn by the actors, 
hung about the curtain, boxes, and 
balcony, and clutched in the nerveless 
fingers of the Medicals’ gruesome pet, 
proclaimed that the theatre was en féte 
in honour of Queen’s. Of the doings 
of the students in the balcony it is not 
possible to speak with authority, for 
although the Arts representative had 
strenuously protested to the contrary, 
from the seats downstairs occupied by 
the outcast girls, there was, as was ex- 
pected, no view of those that were 
above. But it is believed that their 
actions were in no small degree amus- 
ing—songs and yells were given with 
heartiness, and the solo of the evening, 
the parody, “took” well, the girls being 
especially pleased with the magnan- 
imous reference to themselves. 

While the play was. going it was 
easy to forget everything else.. The 
action was slight but well-directed, 
and deep meaning was put into it by 
the actress’s interpretation. By her 
artistic simplicity, her charm and ease 
of manner, by the powerful natural- 
ness with which she threw herself into 
her part and made it live, she fascin- 
ated all who saw and heard her. Al- 
though a star, she did not shine alone 
among mere satellites; she was ably 
supported and interest was keen to the 
very end, 

Such being the case it scarcely 
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seemed possible that students could 
have any desire to carry out a rival 
programme during the acts, but as this 
thing has happened, it was pleasant to 
notice that the behavior of the deni- 
zens in the balcony towards the actors 
on the stage was beyond criticism. If it 
involved any sacrifice or self control, it 
was well worth while, not only to make 
a stranger feel pleased and gratified at 
the appreciation of her efforts and the 
gentlemanly treatment given her, but 
also to give critical citizens an oppor- 
tunity of seeing college men in a happy 
light. 





THE ALUMNAE TEA. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, 
November the ninth, the girls of the 
graduating class were entertained by 
the Alumnz Society at a tea given at 
the home of Miss Fowler, Union 
Street. Miss Sinclair, of Ottawa, read 
a most useful and helpful paper on 
“How to judge pictures,” after which 
a musical programme was given 
which was much enjoyed by all. 

The faces of some of the graduates 
present recalled to many of us our 
freshie days, and the class of girls who 
welcomed us to Queen’s, thus forming 
a bond of uniom*between the members 
of the society still at college, and those 
who have’ passed out from her halls. 





At the meeting of the Levana So- 


‘ciety held on Thursday, November the 


tenth, Miss Annie Macgregor read a 
paper on “Mendelssohn,” which awak- 


‘ened in those who heard it a keener 


appreciation of the marvellous com- 
positions of this great master. Her 
Own appreciation of his works made 


her the better able to interpret them to 
“us. 


‘At the same meeting of the Society 


Miss Sinclair, of Ottawa, was kind 
enough to repeat her paper read at the 
Alumnz tea, in order that all the 
college girls might have the benefit of 
it. The subject, “How to judge pic- 
tures,” seemed an especially fitting one 
to bring before the Society at the 
present time, where our walls are hung 
with copies of the great masters. Miss 
Sinclair made use of some of these to 
illustrate her remarks and dwelt on the 
great advantage of being able to study 
the world’s master-pieces in good 
copies. The originals of most of the 
best paintings are not purchasable ; 
only a limited number of us are able 
to visit the world’s most famous pic- 
ture galleries; but all of us may obtain 
for a very small sum at least fair copies 
of the originals, from which we may 
interpret the author’s meaning or 
message, the soul of the picture. Then 
if the opportunity offers itself, and we 
are privileged to see the originals, we 
find ourselves, as it were, in the pres- 
ence of old friends, not entire 
strangers, and we are the better able 
to appreciate the delicate touches of 
the artist which defy imitation. Miss 
Sinclair, however, reminded us that 
to those who made a careful study of 
the art, the time would come when an 
original, even were it but fairly good, 
would give the student more satisfac- 
tion than a copy of a master piece. 

The subject was so wide, and the 
time for its discussion so limited, that 
it seemed marvellous to consider how 
much Miss Sinclair had given us in her 
paper, both from the point of view of 
the artist's interpretation of life, and 
his technique. 





‘02 REUNION. 
We were glad to notice three of our 
graduates among us again on Thanks- 
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giving and the days following, Miss 
Maude Fleming, Miss Mabel Wright, 
and Miss Edith Coad, who came to be 
present at the 02 reunion. 





Those of us who knew Miss Eliza- 
beth McNab, M.A., ’01, were pleased 
to see her among the graduates who 
returned to witness the opening of 
Grant Hall. 





HERE is plenty of excitement 
among the students now. The 
scent of battle is upon them and the 
adroit manipulator of men is on the 
war-path for votes. The contest be- 
tween the candidates for the Presi- 
dency of the Alma Mater is keen, as 
both are well known and general 
favorites. Surely with the turmoil 
and tumult of the Dominion contest 
just gone and the Provincial battle in 
the near future and the College elec- 
tions in the present no one can claim 
that the times of peace are times of 
inertness, 

Professor James of Harvard says, 
in one of his latest books, that war 
is anoble thing in that it demands 
self-sacrifice and devotion to prin- 
ciple. The piping times of peace are 
slothful, and breed corruption and 
national degeneracy. War he counts 
one of the greatest powers to bring a 
nation into rugged, masculine form; 
and to make it to have due regard for 
virtue and honour. 

But, as was pointed out in one of 
the Chancellor’s slectures, this same 
theory was held for hundreds of years 
by individual members of society in 
all civilized countries. A man was 
considered degenerate who would not 
instantly demand the life of any one 
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who impugned his honour. Among 
the lower classes this took the form 
of desperate fist-cuff encounters, and 
men fought as savagely as wild beasts. 
Everyone knows how these ideas have 
been exploded, how men look with 
contempt upon those who have no 
higher idea of manhood than to de- 
base it by wallowing in the road in 
conflict like mad dogs. 

Professor MacNaughton justly com- 
plains of the low and sordid ideal that 
Canada has at present and cites the 
case of the Minnie M. and other forms 
of corruption as proof of his state- 
ments. Heasks us to note the ex- 
ample of devotion to the state which 
Japan, a heathen nation, is giving to 
the world at present. And the re- 
mark strikes home. We read in the 
newspapers stories of matchless love 
of country which the young Japanese 
men are showing—stories that recall 
the brave deeds of Wallace and Bruce 
and Drake and Frosbisher, and Leo- 
nidas at Thermopylae. Nor can we 
stint our admirafion for the Russian 
peasants who are blindly giving their 
lives for the ‘Little Father’? not 
knowing the reason for the struggle; 
but judging that it is theirs to quit 
them like men for The Fatherland. . 
All this stirs the blood, and makes 
us proud to belong to a nation: that 
has given to the world also so many 
heroes. 

But just as certainly as men have 
abolished duelling as an outgrowth 
of the dark ages so the nations must 
yet beat their engines of war into the 
implements of peace. Anyone who 
looks about him in the common walks 
of life must come to the conclusion 
that the courage of peace is of a much 
higher quality than that of war; and 
that there are many more oppor- 
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tunities in peace to exhibit virtue and 
determination to live nobly. The 
great industrial and commercial 
armies on the sea or the land have 
produced and are producing as many 
truly heroic spirits as ever charged in 
the lists or swung the battle-axe or 
broad-sword in the ranks. 


“ The bravely dumb who did their 

deed, 

And scorned to blot it with a name: 

Men of the plain heroic breed, 

Who loved heaven’s silence more 

than fame.’’ 

In this connection we may say that 
all men of enlightened minds will re- 
joice to know that the indications are 
that the United States will shortly 
bring in a treaty of arbitration with 
several European countries among 
whom are Great Britain and France. 
Anglophobia is declining in the 
United States for three reasons: 
The unmistakable aid rendered them 
by Great Britain during the Spanish 
American War; the magnanimous 
conduct of the Balfour Government 
in regard to the Irish tenants which 
Mr. Wm. O’Brien claims has not been 
paralleled in history for generosity 
since the famous Edict of Alexander 
the Second of Russia; and lastly the 
settling of the Alaska boundary diffi- 
culty, 
ings in the east which show that man- 
kind is about to enter into a new and 
brighter day. 


So there are faint glimmer- 


To be bright and cheerful often re- 
quires an effort. 
art in keeping ourselves happy. In 
this respect, as in others, we require 
to watch over and manage ourselves 


There is a certain 


almost as if we were somebody else, 


Sir John Lubbock, . 


Dilrinity. 





HILE the interest aroused by 

the Alumni Conference has 

abated somewhat during the last cou- 
ple of weeks, we still feel that the 
Divinity Editor would not be living up 
to his privilege if he did not mention 
that event of events in circles theolo- 
gical. In the light of its past history 
it is unnecessary to say that the Con- 
ference this year was a great success. 
A mere glance at the programme en- 
sured that. We are always glad to 
welcome our Alumni back to old 
Queen's again and with them gradu- 
ates ‘of other Universities than our 
own, who are interested in the work 
that we are doing. It is particularly 
gratifying to find our own Professors 
taking such an active interest in the 
Conference. Last year the papers 
were quite up to the standard but 
some how or other the discussion 
seemed less interesting than in previ- 
ous years. There was no difficulty in 
explaining this, however, for were not 
Dr. Jordan and Prof. Macnaughton 
both away? But this year with both 
of these prime favorites back the dis- 
cussion resumed its old time vigor and 
eloquence, much to the delight. and 
edification of us all. We were also 
particularly pleased to hear Prof, 
Shortt, the Chancellor’s Lecturer, who 
popularized and made remarkably 
clear some important social and politi- 
cal questions which some of us used to 
think rather dull and abstruse. Dr. 
Watson, of course, contributed his an- 
nual papers and this year was particu- 
larly happy in selecting a very helpful 
subject and in making clear the very 
vital connection between science and 
philosophy. Prof. Dyde contributed 
two very suggestive and scholarly pa- 
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pers on New Testament subjects, 
which rather opened all our eyes to 
the wide interests and scholarship of 
that modest Arts professor. It is ra- 
ther a weakness of ours to wish that 
we could transplant such men forth- 
with into Divinity Hall. It is due to 
remark that in one matter in particu- 
lar Prof. Dyde quite outshines all his 
fellow professors and the reverend 
graduates as well,—that is in reading. 
The delivery of these two papers and 
also a certain recent lecture before the 
Philosophical Society should be to us 
Divinity students especially, an objet 
lesson in the vast possibilities open in 
this department of our work. This by 
the way. Prof. Nicholson took us on 
a wonder-voyage away back into the 
dim past, about 5000 B.C., where, he 
said, he was quite at home, a state- 
ment which his paper amply justified. 
Archaeology is intensely interesting 
and equally mysterious to most of us, 
and we are glad to hear that Dr. Jor- 
dan is to discuss next year one of the 
problems raised by Prof. Nicholson’s 
paper. 

Probably it would have been more 
modest on our part to have mentioned 
the papers of our visitors, which in- 
deed were very worthy of mention. 
Rev. Dr. Lyle contributed an able pa- 
per on The Acts and also lent much 
interest to the discussion on several 
occasions. In the Old Testament Rev. 
Mr. Drumm and Rev. Mr. Crummy 
read valuable papers on the Period of 
the Judges. Indeed, if space permit- 
ted we would like to say a word or 
two on all the papers. We are pleased 
to welcome Rev. Dr. McTavish, the 
‘new President of the Conference and 
the new Committee. 
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While we are speaking of the Con- 
ference we may be permitted to offer 
one modest criticism on the general 
run of subjects selected for discussion. 
They seem to be in many cases too 
large and the treatment within the 
compass of a short paper is necessarily 
rather superficial. For example, it 
seems a rather large order to ask a 
man to prepare a half-hour paper on 
The ‘Acts. Would it not be better to 
narrow it down to some such aspect of 
the book as the Development of 
Church Organization or the Critical 
Problem? Even when two men are 
dealing with a subject it could with 
advantage be confined to much small- 
er and more technical questions. The 
advantage is clear both to the writer 
of the paper and to the audience. 
Rather than carry away a confused 
mass of facts covering several differ- 
ent problems, information which too 
soon leaves us with little more than a 
memory that we had heard such a pa- 
per read, would it not be much better 
to have a full discussion of a few of 
the numerous historical, critical or 
theological problems which suggest 
themselves in every Book of the Bible? 

Along the line of good introduc- 
tions to the several books there is, in 
most of our libraries, plenty of good 
material available, but a discussion of 
the more technical and difficult points 
is often very hard to find. The work 
for those who contribute papers would 
probably be increased but the quality 
of the papers delivered shows that 
those upon whom the Conference calls 
are not at all afraid of work. At all 
events this criticism can do no harm 
and is hence humbly submitted. 


ee 


| 
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Medicine. 


HOPE ON. 


Hope on, nor be downcast, 
Though rough may be, life’s stormy 
sea, 
For gain or loss we all must cross, 
Do not dismay. From day to day 
Hope on. 


Hope on, be brave, be strong, 
Though rough alas! where we must 
pass, 
Never give in but hope to win, 
Though long the way, from day to 
day 
. Hope on. 


Hope on. Shirk not the race. 
Not speed alway, doth win the day, 
Faint not but try and do or die, 
Though distant seem the golden 
gleam, 
Hope on. 


Hope on. And when at length 

Our feeble light to shades of night 
doth burn. 

E’en when our lamp hath ceased to 


burn, 
Hope on. 


‘Hope on. Life gives us hope. 

An effort make; the dawn will break ; 
And Hope shall still support the will, 
E’en when all chance of hope seems 


gone, 
Hope on. 


Hope on, nor be downcast 
“Tf in the spring, you’re not the thing” 
Although a pass you may not get, 
Success may crown your efforts yet, 
Hope on. 
—F., ’07. 


THE MEDICAL COURT. 

On the night of Tuesday, Nov. 15, 
the high and mighty Concursus Ini- 
quitatis et Virtutis held session in the 
Surgery class-room to deal with the 
several cases of misdemeanour which 
had been brought before its notice. 
The charges, in nearly every instance, 
were not very serious so the offenders 
escaped with. but slight ptnishment. 
A noticeable feature of the session 
was the fact that not a single first year 
man was summoned to appear—a cir- 
cumstance which points clearly to the 
virtue and modesty of the Medical 
Freshmen. 

On the whole the session was very 
successful, but we are of the opinion 
that more serious charges should be 
sought for. It should be the aim of 
the Court to seek out offences of the 
graver type, that more respect be 
given to that worthy body and that an 
offender, be he Senior or Freshman, 
be made to feel that he has been sum- 
moned not to help fill in an evening’s 
entertainment but because he has com- 
mitted some serious offence against 
his fellow-students. Perhaps there 
have been no such “crimes” recorded 
since College opened this Fall; at any 
rate it is to be hoped so, but if there 
have been any such offenders certain- 
ly it is the duty of the Detectives to 
ferret them out and have their cases 
considered at the next sitting of the 
Court. 





0G AT HOME. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 4, the year 
06, following the example of their 
seniors, held a very enjoyable oyster 
supper at the Hotel Iroquois. As the 
guests assembled in the spacious din- 
ing-hall and seated themselves around 
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the festive board President Harold 
Craig arose and in a few well chosen 
words welcomed the delegates from 
the other years, expressing the hope 
that the same good-fellowship which 
had always been the characteristic of 
the Medicals would continue to unite 
them firmly for everything that tend- 
ed to their advancement. At the con- 
clusion of his speech he jokingly re- 
ferred to the miracle of three loaves 
and two fishes, remarking that the 
abundance might compare favourably 
with that of the miracle, but that he 
doubted whether there would be the 
twelve baskets of fragments. 

After the first course was served 
Mr. F. J. D—yle came forward and 
sang in excellent voice his latest pro- 
duction, “My Tootsy, Wootsy, Woo,” 
a beautiful ballad on his lady-love. 
From the ovation he received there is 
no doubt but that this song will prove 
a great “hit” in the theatrical world. 

After the dinner followed the ad- 
dress of the evening, entitled “The 
Evolution of Carbon Dioxide and its 
Relation to the C.P.R.,” delivered by 
the Emeritus orator of ’06, Mr. W. 
Taugher. After explaining the rela- 
tion of this gas to the human body, 
that carbon dioxide is given off during 
the process of putrefaction, he made a 
most touching appeal to the young 
men of Canada, urging them to waste 
no time in going forth to the Canadian 
North-West, that land of promise, to 
enter upon their fairest heritage. Re- 
marking on the absence of several of 
the “leading lights” of the year, he 
said that nothing more fitting could be 
proposed than a toast to them, “May 
they continue to evolve CO2 fast and 
furiously.” 

It should be mentioned that preced- 


ing this were toasts to the King, to the 
Dominion, and to the Ladies, to all of 
which suitable replies were made. 

The programme also included the 
discussion of light refreshments, fol- 
lowed by an impromptu dance, the 
latter being not the least enjoyable 
number of the evening, and it is learn- 
ed on good authority that some of thi. 
members, not being content with a 
nibble must have a whole bite, so ad- 
journed to the Whig Hall, where they 
proceeded to “thread the mazy” till 
daybreak. 

By midnight hour the banquet hall 
was deserted and nought remained to 
the vigilant ears of Con. but the ghost- 
ly echoes of Alex’s laughter. 





Blandy B—w—n wishes to an- 
nounce to the public that he will give 
a series of demonstrations on the hair, 
showing how this part of the human 
anatomy can be made beautiful with- 
out the aid of the Seven S 
Sisters, 


Science. 


E have noticed for some time 
* the fact that Science students 
in general are becoming more interest- 





ed in questions of- art, literature and:*: 


philosophy, and in fact, everything 
which tends to a general, all-round 
form of culture and which goes to 
make up a complete education. 

The Science man wears a_ bold 
front, and points with pride to the 
long list of classes he has to push out 
of his way ‘for a degree,—but in the 
quiet seclusion.of his den, when smoke 
is curling up in hyperbolas of scientific 
exactness—it is then he deplores the 
fact that his education is too one-sided 
‘and narrow, and we would not call it 
a pipe dream either, 
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On every side we find the deplorable 
fact discussed, that the only compul- 
sory Arts class on the Science calen- 
dar is Junior English; whereas we 
should get at least Junior and Senior 
English, Junior Philosophy and Poli- 
tical Economy. 

It is true there are many Arts gra- 
duates in Science, men who have 
delved deep into Philosophy and 
Classics and have brought to us a 
sprinkling of that culture which is 
supposed to exist only in that building 
across the tennis courts, known as the 
Grant Hall annex. 

But this is a case where a little lea- 
ven does not affect the whole lump, 
and proud as we are of our learned 
recruits from Arts, we would have 
every Science man possess some 
knowledge, if it be only a smattering, 
of the subjects we have mentioned. 

Arts graduates in Science are as 
few and hard to find as third-year men 
who have passed in Descriptive Geo- 
metry, but few as they are, they exert 
a strong force in the Engineering So- 
ciety where their influence is always 
prominent. , 

No measure of blame can be attach- 
ed to the Science Faculty for this 
state of affairs. They are giving usa 
splendid course in Applied Science, a 
course which is steadily improving 
each year and which in the final year 
reaches a high state of efficiency and 
completeness. Our graduates take 
their places in the scientific world and 
hold their own, with credit to them- 
Selves and their Alma Mater—among 
the Alumni of McGill, Toronto, and 
the best mining schools of the United 
States. But still we claim that the 
Condition of affairs we have mention- 
ed is very much to be regretted, and 
One in which the remedy lies chiefly 
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with ourselves. A movement is now 
on foot to organize a course of lec- 
tures in the first principles of Political 
Economy, which we understand the 
lecturer in that subject has kindly con- 
sented to deliver to Science students. 

This is one form of the remedy, the 
other is by persistent and constant use 
of Queen’s magnificent library, and 
everlastingly sticking to that class of 
reading which we are told “maketh 
the full man.” 

The above remarks may be applied 
directly to a case which has recently 
come to our notice. 

A prominent member of the Sopho- 
more year handed in an examination ' 
paper with so many mis- spelled words 
that the long-suffering Professor re- 
turned the paper and accompanied 
some very pointed remarks with a 
copy of Webster’s unabridged—for 
the use of the student in question. 

We hope the wily members of the 
aforesaid year will not adopt this 
scheme to deplete the library of the 
Professor of Mineralogy, whose well- 
known generosity in the past has been 
a great boon to Science. 





The Science dinner will be held on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 14th, in the 
City Hall. 

We take this means of recalling the 
words of the President-elect at the 
annual meeting of the Engineering 
Society, when he urged every member 
of the Society to attend this function. 

It is the one night in the College 
year when all the members meet in 
jovial fellowship, push shoulders with 
the learned professors, and forgetting 
all about mineralogy, mechanics, ma- 
thematics and metallurgy, listen with 
interest to the greetings from sister 
institutions through their delegates, 
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and to the pithy addresses of men 
high up in our chosen profession. 
Think it over boys and aid the din- 
ner committee, and through it the 
whole Society, by your presence. 





Mr. Eugeni Coste, President of the 
Canadian Mining Institute, in com- 
pany with Dr. Adams of McGill, Mr. 
McEvoy of the Geog. Survey, and 
Prof. Miller, Provincial Geologist, 
paid a short visit to Queen’s on Fri- 
day, Nov. 11th. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Good- 
win, the students had the pleasure of 
listening to a lecture on “Natural Gas 
and Oil,” delivered by Mr. Coste in 
the Geology building. 

No. one could be better qualified to 
speak on this subject than Mr. Coste, 
who has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in this line and to whom belongs 
the honor of opening up the only two 
fields in Ontario. Mr. Coste said in 
part, that in the past geologists have 
generally conceded that oil and gas 
were the products of the distillation of 
animal and vegetable remains, and 
dwelt at length on a theory, new to 
most of us, that gas and oil are of vol- 
canic origin and that the pressures en- 
countered in gas wells are remnants of 
volcanic pressures and not hydrostatic 
as commonly believed. 

He showed very clearly the fallacy 
of the argument that natural gas is the 
product of distillation of animal and 
vegetable remains—since there is no 
residue of ash or coke found, also its 
presence in the lower stratas, as in 
Western Ontario, entirely disproves 
the current theory. Mr. Coste, who 
is supported in his theory by eminent 
French geologists, says that the em- 
anations from volcanoes consist large- 
ly of hydro-carbons, and the immense 
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quantities of gas, often as much as 
1,500,000 cubic feet per day from 
some holes, with a pressure of 1,000 
Ibs. gage, can only be explained by the 
volcanic origin theory. 

He cited an instance in Texas where 
gas had been discovered, and the sur- 
rounding land was rapidly taken up 
by capitalists. It was soon seen how- 
ever that only those working in a very 
small area were successful, and then 
it was discovered that the lucky ones 
were boring in the chimney of an old 
volcano, 

Mr. McEvoy humorously pointed 
out the bearing this subject had on 
politics and the “volcanic” methods 
often used by the Standard Oil Trust. 

Dr. Adams spoke very kindly of 
Queen’s and said his visit recalled 
many pleasant memories of the good 
times he had spent in Germany study- 
ing with Dr. Goodwin, but needless to 
say, no details were given, 

Prof. Miller commented on Mr. 
Coste’s paper and the meeting was 
closed with a good Queen’s yell and a 
tiger for Mr. Coste. 





At the last regular meeting of the 
Engineering Society, Prof. Gill read a 
very interesting’ and instructive paper 
on electric cranes and derricks. The 
Professor illustrated by diagrams the 
construction and working of the vari- 
ous parts of these machines and ex- 
plained very lucidly the rather difficult 
mechanism of the brake attachments. 
The lecture was much appreciated by 
the members of the Society and a 
hearty vote of thanks was tendered the . 
Professor for his kindness. 





A WELCOME GIFT. 
The Physics Department has recent- 
ly received from Messrs. MacMillan 
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& Co., London, England, 12 beautiful, 
engraved. portraits of distinguished 
Scientists of last century. They are 
now hung in the Physics Library, On- 
tario Building, where visitors can see 
them at any time. 


Athletics. 


QUEEN’S 31—TORONTO 3. 








Y a decisive victory over Toronto 
on Nov. 12th, at the Athletic 


Grounds, to the tune of 31—3, Queen’s 


tied with McGill for the Senior Cham- 
pionship and left Toronto without a 
single win for the season. Toronto 
had not her best team on but such a 
majority came as a surprise to the fif- 
teen hundred spectators. The day 
was mild but a strong wind blew down 
the field and interfered with the kick- 
ing and catching. All through the 
game Queen’s played well together as 
has been the case during the whole 
season, and to this is due their success. 
The back division proved superior to 
their opponents in all departments and 
the wings were up on the ball all the 
time. 

Queen’s played with the wind the 
first half and kept the ball continually 
in, Toronto’s territory. .Her halves 
might have kicked more, but as it hap- 
pened this wasn’t necessary. Long 
punts carried the ball to Toronto’s 
goal-line and with mass play Donovan 
was shoved over for the first try. 
Owing to the wind it, like all the 
others, was not converted. Again the 
play went down to Toronto’s line and 
Carson repeated the trick, making the 
score 10-0. After a few minutes’ play 
Williams got in a long run and went 
over for another try. From the centre 
field Macdonnell put a punt over the 
dead-line, a splendid kick even consid- 


ering the wind. Score 16-0. Toronto 
backed up a bit here and forced the 
play and Williams was compelled to 
kick into touch-in-goal. No further 
‘score was made and the half ended at 
16-1. Baillie had. his ankle badly 
wrenched near the end of the half and 
gave way to Timm. 

In the second half Queen’s played 
much better ball and even against the © 
wind managed to pile up a good score. 
Her first touch was made after only a 
few-seconds’ play. From the kick-off 
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Toronto’s halves fumbled, Britton 
followed up quickly and got the ball to 
Carson who went over for another 
try. Helped by the wind Toronto 
now kept the ball well down the field 
and Southam kicked over the goal-line 
several times. Twice Macdonnell was 
forced to rouge before he could clear, 
which finished Toronto's — scoring. 
From this on the game was all 
Queen’s. Britton and Timm, by a 
striking piece of work, managed to 
get over the line again, making, the 
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score 26-3, Although with only a few 
minutes to plav Queen’s got going 
again and Carson was shoved over for 
the final score. Queen’s onslaughts 


were irresistable and only time pre- | 


vented a greater tally, the match end- 
ing with the ball on Toronto’s line and 
the score 31-3. 

The following were the teams :— 

Queen’s — Full-back, Macdonnell; 
halves, Walsh, Richardson, Williams; 
quarter, Carson; scrimmage, Gillies, 
Donovan, Thompson; wings, Camer- 
on, Kennedy, Patterson (Capt.), Bail- 
lie, Britton, Dobbs. 

Toronto — Full-back, McKay; 
halves, Laing, Southam, Kennedy ; 
quarter, Hoar; scrimmage, Johnson, 
Lash, Ritchie; wings, Davidson, Bon- 
nel, Reynolds, Lailey, Burns, Ross. 

Referee—McCallum, McGill. 

Umpire—McKenna, McGill. 

' QUEEN’s 6—M’GILL 0. 

Once again after four dreary years 
of absence has the Senior Champion- 
ship returned to Queen’s, and from 
Alfie to the youngest freshette every 
one wears the happy smile. And well 
they might for the victory was well 
earned and the team that beat McGill 
this year had to be something good. 
Qiuteen’s and McGill had tied for the 
championship, each with three vic- 
tories and one defeat, and the Union 
had appointed Lansdowne Park, Otta- 
wa, and Noy. 19th, for the final decid- 
ing battle. The day was perfect and 
the interest in the game had brought a 
large attendance, over 2,500. What 
with Queen’s excursionists, Queen’s 
graduates, and Queen’s sympathizers, 
the tri-color was in strong evidence, as 
also were the red and white of McGill. 
Our slogan seems new down in Otta- 
‘wa and its gentle strains attracted 
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much attention, Songs were few 
however, for after tearing off a few 
chunks of the yell one’s throat isn’t in 
very good trim for singing. 

The game introduced the Intercol- 
legiate rules into the Capital and the 
abundance of open play resulting from 
them made a good impression on the 
Ottawa critics. The play was good 
and snappy from beginning to end; 
there were many exciting runs, and the 
punting and catching was gilt-edged. 
The game was slightly spoiled by the 
abnormal number of free kicks for off- 
side work, Queen’s being the chief of- 
fender and sufferer in this regard. 
Her back division seemed a bit off- 
color for the day; they fumbled con- 
siderably and did not get in their usual 
amount of combination-work, but 
managed to respond to all calls on 
them. Though Williams did the most 
effective work for the team, “Marty” 
Walsh made the star play of the day, a 
thirty-yard run in the second half, but 
it is impossible to particularize. All 
the men played well together, and it 
was her team-work which won 
Queen’s the victory. Our forward 
line was slightly stronger in defending 
the halves, their tackling was high- 
class, and their quick following ip 
spoiled many of McGill’s returns. The 
scrimmage, though not so heavy as 
their opponents, more than made up 
for the difference in weight by their 
quickness, 

As the score shows, the game was 
no cinch for Queen’s, in fact the result 
was in doubt to the last moment. The 
way the ball travelled from end to end 
was nerve-rending. Both teams miss- 
ed good chances of scoring, but the 
play was mostly in McGill territory 
and Queen’s should have run up a 
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bigger tally. Several times when 
near McGill line, where a kick meant 
an easy point, she preferred to hold 
the ball and work for a try, but each 
time failed. On her side McGill twice 
in particular gave Queen’s rooters the 
cold shudders by her closeness to a 
score. 

The game commenced in good time 
with Queen’s playing with a slight 
wind against the sun. Play went with 
a rush into McGill territory, where 
Walsh, by his quick following-up (a 
feature all through the game) secured 
the ball. From a scrimmage directly 
in front of the goal Carson passed to 
Williams, who put a lovely drop be- 
tween the posts for five points, and 
Queen’s section went wild for a few 
minutes. On the kick-off the ball 
drifted up and down. Williams and 
Zimmerman exchanged numerous 
punts, while Queen’s gains through 
team-play were nullified by free kicks 
for McGill on off-sides. Martin hurt 
a knee and was forced to retire, 
Sharpe taking his place. Ona run by 
Cowan, McGill brought the ball to 
Queen’s 10-yard line, and with scrim- 
mages to within a few feet of the goal- 
line, and the grand -stand’s heart 
stood still, But Queen’s pulled to- 
gether, held her own, and at last stole 
the ball, and Queen’s rooters took 
breath again—for another cheer. Wil- 
liams kicked to McPherson, who 
made a good run but was brought 
down by Richardson. The referee took 
exception to the style of tackle and 
gave “Mudge” a five-minute rest. A 
Yittle later Gillies was also sent to the 
side-lines for alleged tripping. But 
McGill could make nothing of this 
chance; play went steadily into her 
territory and at length Williams kick- 
ed over the goal-line. Before Cowan 


could clear he was downed, making 
the score 6-G. For the rest of the 
half Queen’s had the best of the argu- 
ment but could not score. 

In the second half play was quicker 
and surer, and most of the time in 
Queen’s favor. She worked the ball 
to within a few yards of McGill’s line 
but there lost it on downs. Back 
went the play again and Queen’s had 
another narrow escape. Macdonnell 
fumbled and three McGill men were 
onto the ball with a clear field before 
them. Instead of picking it up they 
dribbled, Britton overtook them and 
with a flying dive landed on the oval, 
settling McGill's chances for the day. 
Here Walsh made the run of the day, 
on a pass from Carson getting down 


‘to McGill's thirty-yard line. Queen’s 


then pushed down to the ten-yard line 
but again lost the ball on downs. 
Walsh was given a rest but Queen’s 
was playing strongly and more than 
held her own. She couldn’t however 
get over and time was called with the 
score still 6-0. Immediately a scene 
of wild enthusiasm ensued as Queen’s 
rooters swarmed down in a tumultous 
cheering mob to congratulate the vic- 
tors. The tally-ho was decorated 
with banners inscribed with “Cham- 
pions” (which had apparently drop- 
ped from the clouds), and the players 
and enthusiasts proceeded to let the 
natives on the principal streets know 
what was what. 

Take off your hat to the following: 

Full-back, Macdonnell; halves, 
Richardson, Williams, Walsh; quar- 
ter, Carson; scrimmage, Gillies, Dono- 
van, Thompson; wings, Kennedy, 
Cameron, Patterson (Capt.), Baillie, 
Britton, Timm. 

McGill’s team was: 

Full-back, Cowan; halves, McPher- 
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son, Zimmerman, Trenholme; quar- 
ter, Richards; scrimmage, McPhee, 
Beckwith, Benedict; wings, Lea, 
Sharpe, Stevens, Malcolm, Martin, 
Lyon. 

Referee—Dr. Hendrie, Toronto. 


Umpire—Dr. Wright, Toronto. 





Heartiest congratulations to Cap- 
tain Patterson! Chances looked blue 
at the beginning of the season and 
few know the troubles and anxicties 
which fall to the share of the Captain. 
Through them all he has held his men 
together with marked success and 
marshalled them through the season 
to the championship. Here’s trusting 
you'll repeat the trick next season, 
Bob. 

The thanks of the men and of the 
students are also due Manager Laid- 
law for the splendid manner in which 
he has filled his office at a vast expense 
of time and energy. 

The annual meeting of the Intercol- 
legiate Football Union was held on 
Friday evening, Nov. 14th, at the 
British-American Hotel, when the re- 
presentatives of the various colleges 
met to draw up next year’s schedule 
and revise the rules. Besides several 
minor changes one important amend- 
ment was carried regarding the ten- 
yard rule. Queen's proposed that a 
team should retain possession of the 
ball if it had made ten yards at any 
time during the three scrimmages. By 
the old rule the ball was lost if at the 
end of three scrimmages it was within 
the ten-yard limit, although in. the 
meantime the play might have been 
most open and a much greater gain 
made. The meeting decided however 
that the counting of the downs should 
recommence as soon as a team has 
made ten yards, a rather inferior ar- 
rangement to Queen’s proposal. 
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The Intermediate Championship 
seems destined to remain in Kingston. 
Though our second team missed con- 
nections with it this year, the R.M.C. 
took our place, defeating McMaster in 
the finals by two points on the round. 
Congratulations, Cadets! 

“The splendid exhibition of Rugby 
played in Ottawa by the representa- 
tives of two of Canada’s leading Uni- 
versities indicates that Intercollegiate 
football is above all a gentlemanly 
athletic pastime and beautiful to look 
upon, Both centres of learning may 
take pardonable pride in the speci- 
mens of young and vigorous Canadian 
manhood, the embodiment alike of 
mental and physical strength, who 
wore their colors on Saturday.”— 
Ottawa Citizen. 

The Annual Dinner of the Intercol- 
legiate Rugby Union was held at the 
British-American, Saturday evening, 
Noy. 12th. President Baldwin pre- 
sided and beside him sat Principal 
Gordon, and Prof. Campbell, Hon. 
President of Queen’s Rugby Club. 
There was a goodly number present, 
including the representatives from the 
various colleges of the Union and the 
players of the Queen’s-Toronto game 
of the afternoon. After due atten- 
tion had been paid to the feast, the 
speeches of the occasion. were deliver- 
ed and toasts drank to The Intercolle- 
giate lootball Union, Sister Unions, 
The Faculties, and The Press. 

The JournaL is indebted to Mr. J. 
V. Dillabough, at present in Ottawa, 
for copies of the Ottawa papers con- 
taining accounts of the game. 

“Talk about your rooters! 

“Queen’s has ’em all skinned a mile. 
About two hundred of the John Knox 
persuasion filled the ceéntre of the 
stand and when they really opened up 
—pulled out the throttle and let her go 
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so to speak—the whole building bent 
and writhed in agony. The war-cry 
of the Kingston bunch mixed it 
up with a half-dozen staccato-like 
murmurs that sounded like a handful 
of rocks in a copper boiler, along with 
a free advertisement for several break- 
fast foods, all at once. It must be 





‘hard on the jaws, however, and the 


caretaker of the grand-stand swept up 
a half-bushel of teeth after the match.” 
—Ottawa Free Press. 


CALENDAR. 
ALMA MATER SOCIETY 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m. 
SPECIAL EVENTS, 
Dec. 2—Queen's~McGill Debate. 
Dec. 3-—-Alma Mater Elections. 
Dec. 9—~Annual Conversazione. 
AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY 
Friday, 4.00 p.m. 
Dec. 15---Annual Dinner. 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
1st and 3rd Fridays, 5.00 p.m. 
Dec. 14—Annual Dinner. 
ARTS SOCIETY 
2nd Wednesdays at 5.00 p.m., be- 
ginning Oct. 25th. . 
LEVANA SOCIETY 
2nd Wednesdays, 5.00 p.m. 
Dec. 7—Programme by the Final 
Year—Social Meeting. 


Y. W.C. A, 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Dec. g—--Missions in China (Mor- 
rison). Misses C. Miller and 
Timmerman. 


Y.M.C. A. 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m, 
Dec. 2—Prof. Dyde. 
Dec. 9—Essentials of Christianity. 
Logie MacDonnell, M.A. 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Dec. 8, 4 p.m. 
The Chinese Immigration Problem 
—J. A. Donneil, M.A. ; 
Prof. Cappon’s address on ‘‘Kip- 
ling” set for Dec. 12 is postponed. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB © 
and Tuesdays, 5.00 p.m., beginning Nov. 8. 
Dec. 6—Debate—Resolved that 
the present system of practically 
universal franchise is detrimental 
to the best interests of society. 
GLEE CLUB 
Mondays, 7 p.m. and Thursdays, 5 p.m. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON ADDRESSES. 
at 3-co o'clock. 
Dec. 2—Rev. Prof. MacNaughton. 
Dec. 11—Rev. Dr. Johnston, Mon- 
treal. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 

HE regular meeting was held 
T Saturday evening, Nov. 12th. 
The Freshmen in Medicine were mov- 
ed in as members of the Society, and 
at the meeting held on the following 
Saturday the Freshmen in Arts and 
Science were also moved in. 

A communication was read from he 
V. Dillabough, resigning the position 
of President of the Glee Club and as a 
member of the Musical Committee. 
Mr. Bruce Galloway was elected to 
the position of President of the Glee 
Club and Mr. F, R. Nicol was elected 
a member of the Musical Committee, 

The Treasurer was empowered to 
borrow $75.00 from the Athletic Com- 
mittee to help pay $200.00 which the 
Theatre Night Committee asked for, 


The debate between the Junior and 
Senior Years was won by the Junior 
Year. 

At the regular meeting held on 
Nov. 19th, the Theatre Night Com 
mittee brought in its report, showing 
a balance of $36.60. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
names of the members of the cham- 
pionship football team, the date and 
the score be inscribed in the Doomsday 
Book. 

It was decided that the students 
should meet the football team on their 
return from Ottawa and parade up 
King Street to the residence of the 
Principal and Vice-Principal and 
thence to Convocation Hall, where the 
President would congratulate the 
team. Mr. Wolsely was to act as 
marshall of the parade. 

The meeting adjourned in order to 
make arrangements for the reception 
of the championship football train. 
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Our Alumni. 


OR: Ww. L. Grant, M.A., ei 94, is 
at present at the University of 
Paris, France, taking a special course 
in Medieval and Modern History. 
Paris is said to be the foremost Uni- 
versity centre in Europe in these de- 
partments and it is exceedingly grati- 
fying to us to find our graduates spe- 
cializing in their work at these great 
seats of learning. We wish Mr. 
Grant a pleasant and profitable year. 





Rev. W. F. Crawford, B.A., B.D., 
has recently been settled in Chester- 
ville. 





The following graduates were pre- 
sent at the recent Conference :—Revs. 
D. Strachan, Brockville; W. Guy, Mc- 
Donald’s Corners; J. Binnie, Tweed ; 
W. McIntyre, Woodland; W. Prittie, 
Vernon; J. J. Wright, Yukon; R. M. 
Phelan, Blackstock; J. B. Scott, Cey- 
lon; Thurlow Fraser, Formosa; Dr. 
McTavish, Toronto; J. Milne, Otta- 
wa; Dr. Armstrong, Ottawa; J. An- 
thony, Waterdown; I. N. Beckstedt, 
Athens; Jas. Wallace, Lindsay; J. 
Turnbull, Ottawa; J. Cumberland, 
Amherst Island; J. R. Fraser, Ux- 
bridge; D. W. Best, Beaverton; W. 
W. Kannawin, Woodville; J. H. 
Philp; J. Frizzell, Whitewood, Assa. ; 
T. F. Heeney, Lansdowne; J. Conn, 
Napanee; R. Young, Pakenham, and 
Mr. J. A. Aikin, “The Globe,’ To- 


ronto. 





Rev. Wm. McDonald, B.A., B.D., 
99, has just recently received a call to 
Lanark Presbyterian Church, 





Mr. T. A. Galbraith, B.A., ’03, who 
taught in Gananoque High School last 
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year, has been engaged as Science 


Master in the Port Hope C ollegiate 
\[nstitute. 





' Among the “rooters” at the recent 
Queen’s-McGill football match at Ot- 
tawa were the familiar faces of Revs. 
James Turnbull, W. A. Melllroy, and 
J. Milne, all ministers on Bank Street 
in that city. Besides these were Dil- 
lahough, Lowe, Wilson, Shibley, Den- 
nis, Horsey, Branscombe, Sheriff, 
Costello, and a host of others that we 
could not distinguish in that sea of 
Queensmen that occupied the centre 
of the grand-stand. 





Dr. “Eddie” Richardson, at one 
time quarter-back on Queen’s Senior 
Rugby team, came all the way from 
Sudbury to witness the game at Otta- 
wa. That’s the kind of enthusiasm 
we appreciate. “Eddie” was delight- 
ed with the open play in the new In- 
tercollegiate game, 





OUR ALUMNAE, 
Miss Isabel Duff, M.A., ’03, an hon- 
or graduate in Mathematics, is teach- 
ing in Wallaceburg, Ont. 





Miss S. A. Hunt, B.A., ’04, is train- 
ing a number of juvenile minds in the 
West, near Calgary, Alta. 





September saw the marriage of Miss 
Grace McIntosh, B.A., ’98, to Mr. D. 
MacLennan of Lindsay. 





Miss Alletta E. Marty, M.A., Gold 
Medalist in Mathematics in 94, is at 
present teaching in the Ottawa Colle- 
giate Institute. 
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Exchanges. 


N the last two numbers of the 
| ‘‘Athenaeum” we find an article 
on the college graduate from a law- 
yer’s point of view which contains 
much that is truth, but also much 
that is fiction or worse, (and fiction 

_ out of place is rather bad form, to 
say the least.) The writer, a prom- 
inent Chicago barrister, begins with 
a tirade against college graduates, 
as conceited, visionary, and unpract- 
ical and out of touch with the busi- 
ness world. The blame of this he 
lays at the door of the professors 
who by four or five years drilling 
have made their students as theoret- 
ical and visionary as themselves. 
The average graduate, seeking a 
remunerative position he compares 
to a landlord who advertises for rent 
a house of which only the foundation 
is built. The foundation being 
worthless to the public, they refuse 
to pay more than the ground rent 
for it. 

For several columns he goes on 
in this way railing at the unscason- 
ed graduate for the time he has 
spent in the pursuit of useless know- 
ledge. Then suddenly as if ashamed 
of his. ‘‘want of urbanity” he appar- 
ently yoes over to the enemy and 
culogises the college as a valuable 

“experimental station, as a developer 
of intellectual muscle and concen- 
trative powers as a promoter of cul- 
ture and of lasting friendships of 
the Damon and Pythias type. But 
once more the writer's ardent mat- 
erialism triumphs and he pours forth 
a perfect storm of invectives against 
“the visionary, sentimental, college 
contingent that wears long hair, 
windsor tics, writes poctry..and be- 
longs to the mandolin club.” He 
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challenges “‘the right of an erudite 
pedantic faculty to pump a young 
man full of hot air, and turn him 
loose among the wolves, without 
the proper weapons of offence and 
defence” and coucludes as follows. 
“Let the college professors and 
baccalaureate orators cease their 
deceptions and tell him the truth, 
or so much of it as has reached them, 
in their isolation from the practical 
affairs of life.” 

There is much in the article that 
we would like to criticize, did not 
time and space forbid. Nothing in 
it strikes us so forcibly as the all-em- 
bracing materialism of the writer; 
evidently nothing is of any import- 
ance unless it leads to financial 
success or in the writer's words un- 
less it ‘‘can woo the elusive dollar 
from the pocket of the wary and 
unwilling client.” Even the few 
merits he sees in a college course, 
its value from an experimental point 
of view, its development of the 
faculties, its promotion of culture, 
its Damon-and-Pythias’ friendships, 
all are looked at from a standpoint 
of dollars and cents. All his argu- 
ments against a college course from 
a utilitarian point of view are uncon- 
sciously answered by the author 
himself when he draws his parallel] 
between the graduate and the land- 
lord with the foundation. A foun- 
dation without a house on it, we 
consider as ultimately of more value 
than a house without a foundation. 
The one may in time develop into a 
substantial structure ; the other can 
develop into nothing more than a 
rubbish heap, 

As for the persistent exaltation of 
the materialistic idea over all others 


-we have but one answer, ‘‘man doth 


not live by bread alone.” 
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She kissed him. 

“Speak to me!” she begged. 

But he was silent. 

Fondly smoothing his curling hair 

She looked into his deep eyes plead- 
ingly. 

‘Speak! ” she implored again. 

It was more than he could resist. 

‘‘Bow-wow!” he said.— Ax. 





Overheard in the Ladies’ Room.— 
First student : ‘‘When is Fyfe day 
coming? I do miss the meetings so.” 
Second student: ‘‘That’s just the 
way with me. I missed every meet- 
ing last year but one.” 

—McMaster, U. M. 





A sort of a parodical epidemic 
seems to have struck most of our 
contemporaries this month; Varsity 
has had an exceptionally severe 
attack. In the issue of November 
10th, there are no less than three 
parodies. One, on Tennyson’s 
‘‘Revenge,” entitled ‘“A Ballad of 
the Fleet” refers to the North Sea 
outrage. It is cleverly conceived 
though hastily and carelessly worked 
out. There is a parody on ‘‘The 
Ancient Mariner ” which is not so 
good, and one on ‘‘We are Seven” 
which is still worse. The North 
Sea incident has also inspired the 
T. C. D. bard and has brought from 
his pen a clever imitation of ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens” At Queen’s there 
have been some traces of this epi- 
demic but its effects are noticeable 
only in the new versions of the fac- 
ulty yells. The lyric muse of 
Queen’s is evidently in so deep a 
sleep that nothing can awake her. 





‘This climate is salubrious, isn’t 
it?’ inquired the tourist. 
“Say mister,” replied the native, 
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“jest write that there word down fer 
me, will yer? I get tired o’swearing 
at this climate all the time in the 
same old way and anything new in 
that line tickles me.” 


—'‘Catholic Standard and Times.” 





Flowers they bloom in the morning ; 
At even they wither away, 
So with the friends we loved dearest 
They pass, it seems, in a day. 
Brief is life’s streamlet, and gliding 
Away to the measureless sea 
Into the life everlasting 
The dawn of eternity. 
—Bluff and Blue. 





‘‘How can you dress so expen- 
sively when the city is under seige 
on your account?” demanded the 
daughter of Priam of Helen of Troy 
fame. 

“Because I get all my gowns from 
Paris,” coldly replied the cause of 
the trouble. 

— Yale Record. 





‘‘What did the deacon say when 
you sent him the brandied peaches?”’ 

‘‘He said he did not care for the 
peaches, but he did for the spirit in 
which they were sent.—£x, 





The first college paper in America 
was issued by Dartmouth College. 
Daniel Webster was the editor-in- 
chief. 





“Stop joking,” said Venus. 
“I’m Serius,” said the dog star in 
reply.—fetina. 





The freshman who had just paid 
his fees struck a reverential attitude 
and said, ‘‘I was a stranger and they 
took me in.”—M¢Gifl Outlook. 
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FAITH Weare glad to welcome two ex- 

Once in a seaport on the coast of changes from the West, Vox Wes- 
France Ieyana and the Manitoba College 


I found a tranquil church, time- 
scarred and gray, 

High on a hill, a beacon to the bay; 

I saw a rough lad reverently ad- 
vance, 


‘Drop his small coin and, with-an 


upward glance 

At the dim altar, light his candle. 
Yea, 

Amid the wild storm of the ocean 
spray 

This token had been vowed against 
mischance. 

“O Faith,” I cried, ‘fhou art a 
wondrous thing!” 

Forthwith I lighted candles that 
were mine— 

Tapers of trust in purpose, kindness, 
youth ; 

Now, when the beating waves or 
still calms bring , 

Discouragement, I bend before the 
shrine 

Of the dead mighty ones who strove 
for truth.” 

—Eiza Boyle O'REILLY, 
in “My Candles and Other Poems.’’ 





Several exchanges have been com- 
menting favorably on the articles 
on political corruption, and on the 
Northfield Conference in the first 
number of the Journal and on Dean 
Connell’s address in the second num- 
ber. 


Don—‘‘Did you hear about Billy 
Lane ?” 

Victim— No" 

Don—‘“‘Got his finger hurt; got it 
caught in a machine.” 

Victim—‘“‘What machine?” 

Don—“‘Grit machine.” — Varsity. 


Journal, both from Winnipeg. Wes- 
leyana has an excellent essay on 
Edinburgh and its neighborhood. 
The ’Toba Journal is a commence- 
ment number and is devoted chiefly 
to Diographics of the graduating 
class. 





Whose name shall we substitute? 

Prof.—Have you been through 
calculus ? 

New student—No, unless I came 
through it on the way up here; I 
came from Missouri and was asleep 
part of the time.—£x, 





We have reccived the sesquicent- 
ennial number of the Columbia 
Monthly. Columbia's 150th birth- 
day arrived on October 3lst. The 
college was founded in 1744 by 
letters patent from George II. and 
was known as King’s College until 
after the revolution when it received 
its present name. 


A BUNCH FOR ’08. 

Freshie (reading over the 03-04 
calendar)—‘‘Why, say, thisis funny, 
I can’t find my name here. Guess 
I'll have to go over and sce about 
it.” —McGill Outlook. 





City girl—This is your first year, 
is'nt it?” 

Freshie—"'Yes, how did you know 
that ?” 

City girl—“I knew by the way 
your arms felt around me; the mus- 
cles are not so fully developed as a 
senior’s.” (reshie blushes and 
collapses. )— University Monthly. 
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XAMINER (at meeting of the 
Presbytery Committee): Now, 
Mr. K——, will you tell us how long 
the Children of Israel were in captiv- 
ity? 
W. A. K-nn-dy (hesitatingly) : 
Four hundred and ninety years. 
Examiner: No, I think hardly that 
long—seventy years was it not? 
W. A. K. (sotto voce): Well, I like 
a good full answer. 








Prof, N-ch-ls-n (before the Confer- 
ence): “Even in those early days 
there was great literary activity, and 
on their numerous baked clay tablets 
with their cuneiform inscriptions we 
find many literary remains and letters, 
too, of the youth of that dim past.” 

K. C. McL—d: “Gosh! I’m glad I 
didn’t keep a post office in those days.” 





P-nm-n (muttering audibly, as the 
football excursion train whirled 
through Smith’s Falls): “There- 
Twenty-five cents gone! That tele- 
gram told her to meet me here. That 
fool-conductor! Plague take him! 
I'll report him to the Alma Mater So- 
ciety—or no, By Jinks! I'll score him 
in my speech at the Liberal Conven- 
tion next week.” 





Prof. N-ch-ls-n (at the ’02 re-union 
banquet): “I like such anniversaries 
but I should prefer to have three or 
four of them in a year.” 





“Society is founded on force,” said 
Prof. Sh-rtt in a recent lecture before 
the Alumni Conference. In retalia- 
tion the made-in-Canada-ites are like- 
ly to take the Professor to task for 
passing over “Orange Meat.” 
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It is said that a Christian professor 
has been frequently seen gamb-(o)- 
ling with his dog. 





K-ss-e to F-n-n-e (after 06 “At 
Home”): How now, Sir! You are 
charged with having six dances in suc- 
cession with one girl, 

F-n-n-e: ‘Tis fair—but I only had 
four with “her” and six with another 
girl. 


OVERHEARD AT FRESIIMAN’S RECEPTION 
Charming [reshette (emerging 
from crush in rendezvous room): Oh 
my, I was nearly squeezed to death. 
Second Freshette: So was I; let’s 
go in again. 





Prof. G-Id-rk (striking a violent 
discord on the piano, then turning to 
the audience) : “This is the Logie mo- 
tive—notice the wierd discords—viv- 
idly picturing before us the evil geni- 
us’—of Divinity Hall. 





Freshman in Theology: “I wonder 
why they are tearing up the walks 
around Science Hall?” 

The Pope: “I don’t know, unless it 
is in fulfilment of the prophecy that 
the ways of the ungodly shall perish.” 





C-nn-ly, minor: Going to the Leva- 
na Tea? 

C-nn-ly, major (considering his 
Gray’s Anatomy and thinking of Dr. 
M-nd-l) : Well, I guess not. It’s get- 
ting precious near Christmas and I 
must leave vanities like that alone. 





Gushing [reshette (enthusiastically 
at 0? “At Home”): I just think Mr. 
W-ls-n is perfectly lovely. 

Experienced Senior (with medical 
leanings): Yes, but just look at the 
cute little mustache “Jake” has. 





THE CUMAZAN SIBYL. 
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NOTES ON OUR ART COLLECTION. 


I. MICHELANGELO (1475-1564). 


HE first thing to consider is the 
Michelangelesque manner of 
treating the human figure, the basis it 
had in scientific or technical study and 
the way in which the artist used it to 
express his thoughts. Michelangelo 
‘had studied the life of the body as the 
great sculptors of Greece had studied 
it, with the same thoroughness and en- 
thusiasm. In his hands as in theirs it 
is of the same value as the face or 
head in expressing the intellectual 
character and the soul of his subject. 
He has nothing, certainly, of the mo- 
deration and calm self restraint with 
which the best Greek art accepted the 
limits of nature. You must take the 
spiritual force of his conceptions and 
the transcendent grandeur of his fig- 
ures as some compensation. The en- 
deavour to express transcendent pow- 
er, for example, in his Prophets and 
Sibyls, draws him beyond nature into 
something which you may call exag- 
geration or higher interpretation ac- 
cording to your sympathies. But his 
knowledge is perfect. These ideal 
forms of his are founded on a pro- 
found and_ scientific knowledge of the 
laws of life which shows itself in every 
part, from the general scheme of the 
figure to the minor details of muscles 
and internal structure. His grand 


manner was -no mere formal ambition 
in him, as it was in some of his imita- 
tors, but the natural language of a 
soul struggling with conceptions so 
profound as to require an almost un- 
natural; and = superhuman form - for 
their expression. Look at his Cuman 
Sibyl with the strange terrifying mass 
of her body and her lean, grim, strenu- 
ous visage reading unchangeable fate 
out of her volume. She is almost 
masculine in the muscular salience and 
strong curves of her figure. The 
powerful shoulder blade, the arm aw- 
ful in its strength yet betraying some- 
thing of the lean and wasted outline of 
age, the nervous power in the bent 
forefinger, the lean exposure of the 
muscles of the neck, the withered 
cheek and sinister lines about the chin 
and mouth form a strange combina- 
tion. It should be an old crone, a hag 
nuxing potions and gathering poison- 
ous simples in a drama of Shake- 
speare’s. But it is not: it isa pro- 
phetess gifted with something like im- 
mortal and superhuman force even in 
the decay of her mortal frame. Under 
less skilful hands the gigantic mass of 
the bust and arms would seem discord- 
ant and monstrous, Dtit Michelangelo 
has succeeded in giving it not only 
something of the beauty of vigour and 
strength but even, as Vasari notes; a 
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certain grace. The figure though it 
shows the relaxed and blunted line of 
age has still symmetry and_ shapeli- 
ness. Michelangelo rather loved such 
paradoxical feats as forcing nobility 
and grace from strained attitudes and 
combinations which other men would 
‘have found intractable. 

That is one kind of prophetic or 
Sibylline inspiration, the dark early 
Pagan, or demoniacal. Quite another 
is seen in his Delphic Sibyl, the young 
and beautiful woman who, as Euripi- 


des describes her, chants the rhythmic 


oracles of Apollo to mortals and repre- 
sents the brighter and humaner inspi- 
ration of classic Greece. Yet in the 
Delphic Sibyl, too, you have some of 
the traits of the Cumazean—-softened by 
the beauty and freshness of youth. She 
is young, fair of face and apparently 
little more than a medium; she looks 
round with parted lips and half-start- 
led expectant eyes, as if she saw some- 
thing which announced the coming of 
the god. But her figure which is en- 
cased in the heavy  sculpturesquely 
modelled folds of her garment has no- 
thing very feminine in its expression 
and seems almost too set and mature. 
The muscular anatomy of the arms 
also is a little too obtrusive for grace. 
Still they are beautiful, as is, in a yet 
higher degree, the superb virginal 
force of the face. What Michelangelo 
meant precisely by his Delphic Sibyl 
might be difficult to define. It is not 
lyrical inspiration, he has treated that 
in another form. Probably it repre- 
sents some conception of oracular re- 
ligion amongst the Greeks which he 
may often have heard discussed by the 
elegant scholars and Platonists who 
met at the table of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, his early patron. 


The Jeremiah of Michelangelo is 
another example, hardly less striking 
than the sculptured Moses, of the man- 
ner in which the strength of the art- 
ist’s conception urged him beyond the 
modesty of nature, even when respect- 
ing her laws. The massive figure and 
sunken brooding head of the Hebrew 
prophet give at once an unusual im- 
pression of gigantic strength and bulk 
combined with the contemplative 
spirit. The whole pose and anatomy 
of the body express profound melan- 
choly. The head. supported by the 
right arm is heavily leant on the right 
knee. The left side, the left arm and 
hand, the wide relaxation of the left 
knee express a moment of languor and 
despondency. The lower limbs are 
enormous. Yet the outline of this huge 
figure is tenderly managed so as to 
convey the impression of a benignant 
strength, of a fine humanity. Nothing 
could be farther from the grotesque 
animality of a fat giant. 

Those strange figures of Prophet 
and Sibyl illustrate how intimately the 
passion of idealistic thought blends 
with the passion of art and the passion 
of scientific knowledge in the work of 
Michelangelo. The scientific bent of 
his mind indeed is evident enough in 
other ways. He was almost as great 
in architectural creation and construc- 
tion and in engineering as he was in 
sculpture and painting. He raised the 
dome of St. Peter’s at Rome and built 
the fortifications of Florence. But the 
art that had all his heart was sculp- 
ture, the purest and most ideal repre- 
sentation of the human figure. The 
intellectual centre of his life lay in the 
kind of Christian Platonism which so 
frequently finds expression in his son- 
nets. It is no mortal beauty, he tells 
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us, which he sees there, but something 
of which the fading material form is 
only a partial revelation. Here is the 
concluding tercet of one of his son- 
nets: 


Nor hath God deigned to show him- 
self elsewhere 


‘More clearly than in human form sub- 


lime, 
Which, since they image Hini, alone I 
love, 


He almost creates a special form of 
arttosatisfy this 
conception and 
expends all his 
science in find- 
ing a naturalis- 
tic basis for it. 
Hence there is 
never anything 
that is sensuous 
and even little 
that is distinct- 
ively feminine 
in the expres- 
sion of his line. 

“A great soul 
in a degener- 
ate age,” says 
Taine. He 
looked on with 
scornful indig- 
nation at what 
he could -not 
help, the political and moral debase- 
ment of his country. He fell back 
even more on an austere renunciation 
of the ordinary pleasures of life and 
sought refuge in the solitary grandeur 
of his conceptions. The spirit which 
impresses itself on such works as the 
“Moses,” the sculptures on the tombs 
of the Medici in San Lorenzo and the 
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Last Judgment, while it is profoundly 
religious, has a certain severity and 
bitterness, even something like a dis- 
dain of humanity. He disdains to use 
its common mould for any noble pur- 
pose. Vasari quotes a quatrain which 
Michelangelo himself composed on the 
famous figure of Night which deco- 
rates the tomb of Giulians dei Medici. 
The figure is supposed to be replying 
to a neatly turned compliment that you 
need only touch and.wake it to make 
it live. The first two lines are as fol- 
lows :— ay 

Piace il sonno 
e piu l’esser di 
sasso, 

Mentre che il 
danno e la ver- 
gogna dura. 

“Welcome is 
sleep, and still 
more welcome 
that it is of stone 
while the ig: 
nominy and de- 
cadence exist.” 
The condensed 
bitterness of the 
first line is like 
the stroke of his 
Own powerful 
chisel upon the 
marble. Vas. 
ari’s eloquent 
eulogy of the 
“Night” shows us how greatly con- 
temporaries admired its art and al- 
so how little they understood the 
depth of that sombre melancholy 
which is expressed: “Who ever 
Saw in any other statue,” writes Vas- 
ari, “such a power of expressing not 
only the repose of one who sleeps but 
the grief and melancholy of one who 
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has lost something great and honour- 
ed?” He means the loss of Giuliano 
dei Medici. That is nearly on a par 
with his true but very limited charac- 
terization of the Cumaean Sibyl as 
showing “exceeding grace’ of line. 
Yet Vasari was a great friend of 
Michelangelo’s, an eminent critic of 
art, and himself an artist of repute. 
But the age did not theorize its art 


very deeply. 





Il; RAPHAEL. 

The modern ideal of perfect beauty 
is contour and rounded form, with as 
much expression of spirit as will not 
perturb the perfect grace of the line in 
repose or movement, to realize the 


moment in modern art when that re- 


ceived its utmost expression, is to rea- 
alize the supremacy of Raphael. Be- 
fore him art is approaching that ideal 
in slow steps with Giotto, Angelico, 
Masaccio, FraLippo, Perugino and 
others. After him this perhaps limit- 
ed ideal of beauty is never again 
sought so purely and exclusively by 
any of the great Masters ;the weight 
of intellectual life which Michelangelo 
and Lionardo introduced into their 
work had made that impossible. And 
Raphael’s ideal in the hands of lesser 
men was apt to degenerate into lan- 
gour and insipid sweetness. 

Take a figure from Botticelli’s 
Spring, say one of the three graces, 
and note the obvious defects which 
exist in that still primitive attempt to 
express the ideal of beauty in the hu- 
man figure. The line has expressional 
force but much is wanting there both 
in the way of scientific knowledge and 
artistic power for a perfect conception 
and expression of beauty, Compare 

“the Graces of Botticelli with the fig- 
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ures in the “Marriage of the Virgin,” 
an early work of Raphael’s, painted 
before Michelangelo and Lionardo 





BOTTICELLI’S SPRING. 





had taught him anything of their pride 
of science and intellectuality. The 
beautiful and noble lines of the figures, 
the perfect balance and symmetry of 
members, the natural grace of the atti- 
tudes, the finely spaced and harmoni- 
ous composition indicate the perfection 
of a certain phase in art, or at least its 
approach. For thése — remain the 
unique charm of Raphael, although his 
maturer work, the “Sistine Madonna,” 
the “Transfiguration,” and the great 
frescos of the Vatican, the “School of 
Athens” and_ the “Disputa” combine 
with this Raphaelesque grace more in- 





THE SISTINE. MADONNA, 


tellectual expression and conscious 
power of scientific method. Even in 
these mighty frescos where the space 


is crowded with figures full of intel- 
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lectual significance or passionately 
dramatic in their action, the dominant 
charm is that of supreme grace of fig- 
ure and general harmony of composi- 
tion. You can learn everything else 
better, perhaps, from some other of 
the great masters, but this, at its 
highest, you must learn from Raphael. 
Michaelangelo has far more reach and 
soar, Lionardo far more penetration; 
both much exceed Raphael in science 
and knowledge, but in Raphael all the 
qualities the painter requires are in 
perfect poise. 

Much of his work reflects and illus- 
trates a superficial side of the Renais- 
sance mind. The feeling in his religi- 
ous subjects, for example, is not pro- 
foundly religious. His Madonnas are 
mostly only young mothers. In the 
“Transfiguration” there is more dra- 
matic display and pride of science than 
devout awe; and in the “Burning of 
the Citadel” the attention of the spec- 
tator is concentrated not.on the mir+ 
acle, which is shown far off in a dimin- 
ished back ground, but on dramatic 
groups of figures escaping from the 
fire, 

But his portraits of living person- 
ages show the fine observation of life 
and sound judgment of character that 


underlay his artistic power. 
—J. Capron. 





THE DISPUTE CONCERNING THE 
SACRAMENT. 


A DISTINGUISHED GRADUATE. 
S| M. Bell, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.GS., 

« a young Canadian who for the 
past two years has been a teacher in 
the mining and geological departments 
of Harvard University, has just been 
appointed geologist to the Government 
of New Zealand at a salary of £600 
per annum and expenses. Dr. Bell 
has had extensive experience in Can- 
ada as a field geologist, having led an 
expedition for the Canadian Geologi- 
cal Survey to the Mackenzie River and 
Great Bear Lake. For two years he 
was employed by the Algoma Com- 
mercial Company of Sault Ste. Marie, 
reporting on the economic resources 
of Northern Algoma, and during the 
past two summers has been engaged 
by the Ontario Bureau of Mines in the 
preparation of a monograph upon the 
Michipicoten iron range. 

30rn in St. Andrew’s, Quebec, in 
1877, Dr. Bell was educated in the Al- 
monte high school and at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, where he received his degree 
of M.A. in 1899, and the University 
Medal in Chemistry. He received his 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Harvard University, completing the 
course in two years instead of three as 
is usual in that University. He is a 
son of Mr. Andrew Bell, C.E., of Al- 
monte, who also graduated from 
Queen’s Arts department in 1853. His 
grandfather, the late Rev. Andrew 
Bell of L’Original, gave the “Bell Col- 
lection” to Queen’s University. He is 
a nephew of Dr. Robert Bell, Director 
of the Canadian Geological Survey at 
Ottawa, a nephew of Mr. B. Rosa- 
mond, ex-M.P. for North Lanark, and 
a grandson of the late Colonel Edward 
William Thompson, who was at one 
time very prominent and well known 
in Toronto. Thus we see that Dr, 
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Bell belongs to a family of distinguish- 
ed scientists, in almost every branch of 
which some member has made himself 
famous in some department of Scien- 
tific research. 

For his work in Northern Canada 
Dr. Bell has been made a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
land and since that time he has been 
elected a member of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers. These 
are considered high favors among 
scientists, but Dr. Bell has just recent- 
ly received an honor still more rare by 
being chosen as a member of Har- 
vard’s Travellers’ Club. All the Doc- 
tor’s friends around Queen’s join in 
their congratulations for his marked 
success and in wishing him well in the 
new field which he is about to enter. 
Graduates of such energy and worth 
are always a credit to any University. 

PROF. T. R. GLOVER, M.A. 

An item which appeared recently in 
the columns of “The British Weekly” 
will, we think, be of interest to many 
connected with Queen's. This item is 
that “Mr. T. R, Glover, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed first 
Dale Lecturer at Mansfield College, 
(Oxford). Mr. Glover is a son of 
Dr. Richard Glover of Bristol, and the 
author of ‘Life and Literature in the 
Fourth Century.” To this we might 
add that Prof. Glover recently filled 
the position of head of the Department 
of Latin in Queen’s University, a posi- 
tion which he resigned to the regret of 
all who appreciated his great worth 
and ability, in order to accept the Lee- 
tureship in Cambridge, which he has 
since continued to hold with great 
credit to himself. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
Studies in Virgil. By T. R. Grover, 
T needs a bold man, after all that 
has been said and written about 
Virgil, to bring out a volume of Stu- 
dies dealing with such well-worn 
topics as the “National Epic,” the 
character of Aeneas, and the literary 
influence of Virgil’s predecessors on 
his thought and style. But perhaps it 
was time that some one attempted to 
gather up the very various threads of 
criticism of the last quarter of a cen. 
tury into something like a uniform 
texture. This task Mr. Glover has 
performed well; he is thoroughly con- 
versant with the “literature of Virgil,” 
has made a judicious selection from 
the writings of his fellow-critics, and 
has brought to bear on the whole a 
vigorous and fresh criticism of his 
own, and a really felicitous perception 
of modern parallels and illustrations, 
Perhaps the best chapters are those on 
Virgil’s contemporaries, in which Mr, 
Glover analyses ina very interesting 
way the tendencies of their work, and 
estimates the degree in which they in- 
fluenced Virgil himself, and that on 
Hades, where he traces the various ele- 
ments, traditional and philosophic, 
which went to make up Virgil’s notion 
of the future life. For the most part 
Mr. Glover’s revolt from the academic 
Manner comes as a relief, and will cer- 
tainly appeal, as the author wishes it to 
We do not 
feel that Mr. Glover has said the final 
word on Virgil, but his book will be 
found full of suggestions and really 
instructive as regards both the spirit of 
Latin poetry and many of the moods 
of Roman thought.—ZJir, 
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ALMA MATER ELECTIONS. 


HE turmoil of another election 
has ceased. The most keenly 
contested struggle for Alma Mater 
honors that the University has wit- 
nessed in years before has been ended, 
leaving no very serious “bad taste” be- 
hind it. Every member is satisfied 
that a competent Executive has been 
secured for another year, and as a 
consequence all have accepted the re- 
sult of the vote with composure. This 
is one of the commendable features of 
University elections. Students may 
fight hard for victory for their side but 
when the contest is over only the un- 
wise treasure up any bitterness. All 
hatchets are immediately buried and 
all disagreeable references to the 
struggle are suppressed. 

Many valuable lessons have been 
learned, however, in the election just 
past. The demand made for a re- 
count of the ballots has revealed to the 
students the extreme looseness of the 
whole procedure, both at the polls and 
in the counting of the ballots after the 


close of the polls. The discussion at 
the special meeting, called to deal with 
the question of a recount, showed how 
very inadequate the Constitution of 
the Society is to meet the require- 
ments of our elections. The Constitu- 
tion demands that “as far as possible 
the rules governing the election of 
members of Parliament shall govern 
this election,” but does not state whe- 
ther it is the Provincial or Dominion 
Act that is to serve as our guide. 
Evidently the Dominion Act is the 
one preferred, since that was -the 
one referred to at the special meeting. 
But that same Act was deliberately 
disregarded in at least six sections, any 
one of which it is quite possible to 
comply with. The request for the re- 
count itself was doubtless irregular, 
and had it not been for the high feel- 
ing that prevailed would probably have 
been refused until made definite and 
in proper form. Should the election 
have been voided as a result of these 
irregularities? Not by any means. 
Should the recount have been refused ? 
We think that would have been quite 
unwise. [Everyone is glad it was held 
and, moreover, everyone is glad that it 
did not necessitate any change in the 
personnel of the Executive. 

Although the recount did not ma- 
terially alter the results but rather 
proved the carefulness and correctness 
of the original count, yet the discus- 
sion regarding it and on the manner of 
conducting our elections, has clearly 
revealed the necessity of some very 
radical changes in the Constitution. 

We venture here to make a few sug- 
gestions that may be worth thinking 
over: 

(1) The Constitution should be 
amended to require definite instruc- 
tions to be posted at the polls, to effect 
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greater secrecy in voting, to prohibit 
canvassing in the polling booth, to 
conduct the election between ten and 
four o'clock and so give time to count 
the ballots, to require at least ten clect- 
ors to ask in writing for a recount 
when such is desired, to require that 
the intention of the voter, if clear, de- 
cide the validity of the ballot, to re- 
quire that accurate voters’ lists be sup- 
plied. 

(2) The Constitution 
further amended to make the Alma 
Mater fee compulsory as well as the 
Athletic fee. Every student should be 
a member of the A.M.S. and why 
should the Society be hampered every 
year in its business because of 
the uncertainty of the amount. of funds 
that may be collected on Election Day ? 
As it is, except where the yeas and 
nays are called, every student votes 
and speaks, Why should he not pay his 
fees? The vote at elections would 
then be larger, for the fee would not 
act as a bribe to keep him at home, 

(3) Owing to the feeling that has 
resulted over the Professors using 
their franchise in this election, it might 
be best, in the interest of good feeling 
between them and the students, if they 
were no longer asked to come to the 
polls. And besides this it might be 
well to consider the advisability of 
having the ladies vote at the same poll 
as the men, so that it would be less 
possible to determine how they voted, 
as a whole, just as it is impossible to 
discover this with regard to the men in 
the various Faculties. 

(4) It may be fairly asked also if 
the time has not arrived to confine the 
voting to the registered students? It 
is argued that the A.M.S. needs the 
money. If so, it whould be better to 
tax ourselves extra for it than to urge 


should he 
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our friends to pay for something they 
do not receive beyond the privilege of 
voting for a number of men they have 
never seen. JT ifty cents from each 
registered student would mean about 
four hundred and fifty dollars, which 


‘is seventy-five dollars more than has 


been collected this year at an unusually 
keen election. We should much pre- 
fer to see our friends urged to patron- 
ize the “Conversat” and thus receive 
something of the nature of an equiva- 
lent for their’ kindness, and we have 
little doubt that they would prefer this 
themselves. It must be remembered 
that Queen’s has many staunch friends 
who never vote, and many who have no 
vote at all in our elections, who are 
nevertheless loyal in their support and 
liberal in their givings. We have no- 
thing against the outside vote, except 
that it complicates the elections, while 
it may be, that it also burdens and an- 
noys our friends unnecessarily. 
Things begin to look as if the Party 
System were fast becoming a necessity 
in our College politics. How painful 
it is to hear the various candidates for 


office telling their own virtues as the 


main reasons why they should be elect- 
ed. It would be a great relief, to the 
candidates in particular, if some sort 
of real issue could be discovered to 
form a basis for argument at least. We 
venture to say that if any change of 
this sort is contemplated there could 
be found no more opportune time than 
the present, when there are no rigid 
amalgamations in existence, 


TILE INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE, 

N the first place, Ict us congratulate 
‘Varsity and Queen's on winning 

in the first round of the series of de- 
hates arranged for this year. It now 
rests with these to fight their duel for 


peor mere a tener 
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final laurels. We gather from reports 
that the victory was quite decisive in 
both contests, and that sound argu- 
ments and close reasoning won against 
fluency and artistic word-painting. 
The crowd may give the verdict to 
mere dash and so-called eloquence but 
the judges are always guided by sound 
logic, clearly expressed. Beautiful sen- 
tences, well-rounded paragraphs, giv- 
ing the most fascinating word pictures 
constitute neither gloquence nor ora- 
tory. Genuine eloquence is not beau- 
tiful merely, nor chiefly; it must be, 
first of all, convincing. Any extrava- 
gant multiplication of words for rhe- 
torical effect which adds nothing to the 
argument, but rather obscures it, must 
be avoided. The methods of the cam- 
paign stwmper always prove decidedly 
ruinous to the debater. We have wit- 
nessed several failures due to this very 
cause in the I.U.D.L., and in the in- 
terest of good debating it seems timely 
to call attention to the error. Of 
course we do not insinuate for a mo- 
ment that the debate here at Queen’s 
on Dec. 2nd was so very faulty in this 
respect. Our criticism is not intended 
to apply in any particular case, but re- 
fers to debating in general rather than 
to any particular contest, although it 
must be admitted that some of the 
statements do apply to certain speeches 
delivered in the Inter-University de- 
bates in recent years. We seek simply 
to call attention to certain faults which 
by a little care may be remedied and 
thus add considerable interest to these 
contests. 

Speeches prepared to meet one par- 
ticular line of argument are quite use- 
less, and even ridiculous when the op- 
position speakers choose a decidedly 
different course. The only adequate 
preparation for any debate, is a thor- 


ough acquaintance with all sides of the 
subject. Nothing is more painful than 
to listen to an address calculated to 
knock down some argument that has 
not been set up, except, possibly, the 
torture endured by the man who de- 
livers such an address. The negative 
side in a debate must meet the argu- 
ments of the affirmative side or else 
must prove that they are irrevalent to 
the question in hand. This cannot be 
done in a set speech, memorized from 
beginning to end beforehand, but only 
by a full and ready knowledge of the 
principles and details of the subject 
discussed. 

These Debates are doing much to 
encourage the art of good speaking in 
our Canadian Universities, and for 
that reason they are well worthy of the 
heartiest support and co-operation of 
all men who are interested in the train- 
ing of young Canadians for the public 
platform. The unusually large at- 
tendance at the McGill-Queen’s debate 
this year speaks well for the wide- 
spread interest taken by the general 
public in these contests. A careful 
choice of popular and timely questions 
will tend to increase this interest and 
will enhance their public utility by 
their being made instructive as well as 
entertaining. 


The next issue of the Jourat will 
likely contain cuts of the winners of 
the McGill-Queen’s Debate. Messrs, 
Beckett and Swanson deserve the 
thanks of the A.M.S. for their splendid 
work. We extend to them our hearty 
congratulations. It was our wish 
to publish cuts of the McGill debaters 
also, but as we have been unable to 
secure the necessary lithographs we 
will be unable to give to our readers 
anything more than the names of the 
contestants. 
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PRINCIPAL CAVEN. 

HE Journat would join her sym- 
pathy with those who sorrow in 
the loss of that truly great Canadian, 
Dr. Caven, Principal of Knox College, 
Toronto. We feel that a great pro- 
phet of righteousness has been remov- 
ed from our midst and has gone from 
us to his eternal rest. To express our 
sentiments adequately, we realize that 
no multitude of words will avail, and 
indeed, we feel that no words of ours 
can indicate the depth and intensity of 
our grief so well as the little tribute 
paid him by Dr. Dyde at the close of 
an address to the Y.M.C.A. on Friday, 
Dec. 2nd. We take the liberty to quote 

his words as follows -— 

“I cannot close this paper without 
expressing the sympathy which we all 
feel for a sister College in the loss of 
its distinguished and beloved Princi- 
pal, Dr. Caven. One hardly knew 
what to admire most in him, his keen- 
ness of intellect, his subtle humor, his 
moral charity, his public spirit, his 
limpid sincerity and simplicity, his 
deep piety. But the loss of Knox is a 
loss not to her only, nor to the Presby- 
terian Church alone, but to all Canada 
—and we place our flag at half-mast 
as a sign that we share in a common 
sorrow. Many a man and many an 
organziation will feel that in his loss a 
tower of strength has been removed ; 
but we would rather be thankful that 
his wisdom and counsel were available 
so long.” 

More need not be said by us or by 
anyone. A great man’s noblest monu- 
ment is his work. Principal Caven’s 
active service to mankind and country 
is ended but his influence, which makes 
for righteousness, lives on forever. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 

The recount of the ballots failed to 
change the personnel of the Executive 
in a single office. We are glad of it, 
as a change in the Presidency would 
‘doubtless have involved us in a new 
election, and nobody wanted that, 


We would call your attention to the 
“leading article” in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. All of the small cuts have 
been supplied through the courtesy of 
Brown, Clement & Co, of New York, 
and the kind efforts of Miss Chown of 
the city. The students all appreciate 
very highly the kindness of the 
Company in lending the pictures 
to the University and the enthusi- 
asm displayed by the lovers of 
Art in aranging them in the various 
rooms. Through the efforts of the 
friends of the University fifty pictures 
have been already purchased and when 
framed are to be hung up in the Arts 
Building. May we not suggest, in 
this connection, that the students sub- 
scribe a little towards this scheme, as 
the presence of these pictures adds 
much to the educative value of the 
University. 


The suggestion has been made that 
the A.M.S. charge a one dollar fee to 
every registered student, half of which 
shall be used for Alma Mater purposes, 
while the other half should be reserved 
for the Conversazione. What do you 
think about it? 


The Journat wishes to acknowl- 
edge with gratitude, the kind generos- 
ity of Professor Cappon in furnishing, 
not only the splendid articles on these 
two famous artists, but, in supplying 
us, largely at his own expense, with 
the full-page cuts appearing in this 
issue, 





| 
| 
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Ladies. life again, awake from their studies to 

Dee SA te) ad lt hte” WR ~~ a sense of duty, or be casting round 

mu es is Freedom, rightly under- them for further good advice to be- 
stood ? 


The universal license to be good.” 
=H. T. Coleridge. 

Where, now, are the “grave and re- 
verend Seniors” of the olden time? It 
cannot be a meaningless name. 

Behold the green and wondering 
I’reshettes, displaying with pride their 
College loyalty in a march “with col- 
ours flying” to the football field; or so 
engrossed in their first experience of a 
faculty rush that they seem impervious 
to danger, and even forget that they 
are before the public, and raise their 
voices in a cheer! oe 

Behold the Sophomores, their first 
freshman awe cast aside, insisting on 
their right to a vote in Alma Mater, 
not forseeing the possible consequen- 
ces of a mocking song in their honour 
at the Opera House! 

Behold the Juniors, determined to 
have a good time before they settle 
down to a final year of hard work, 
chattering in halls and on stair land- 
ings, canvassing for A.M.S. elections, 
hail-fellow-well-met with the men stu- 
dents! 

But, alas! We cannot behold the 
“grave and reverend Seniors” with 
whom lies the “overseeing power to 
kindle or restrain.” Have they de- 
parted this life? Are they so deep in 
study as to be oblivious to all sur- 
roundings? Or have they used up 
their whole stock of good advice? No 
one would dare to hint that they have 
forgotten their functions,—their privi- 
lege of setting a good example, and by 
act and precept leading the other years 
in the way they should go. If any vf 
this illustrious class should come to 


stow upon their fellows, as the case 
may be,—we would suggest for their 
guidance the following texts for dis- 
course : 

I. That two cloakrooms and a Le- 
vana room will hold the girls for the 
five minutes between classes, without 
encroaching on the space in the halls, 

lI. That during the lecture hours 
the Levana and cloakrooms are still 
open to those not occupied with classes, 
and also that a room is provided for 
those who care to study. 

III. That the part expected of a 
lady student in Queen’s University is 
modesty and retirement, and that a 
struggle to head the lists in the April 
examination results is the farthest 
point to which emulation with the 
mien students ought to go. 

The text upon which these remarks 
are based will shine forth in all its 
truth before the eyes of those students 
who have not shared in the self-assert- 
ive spirit which has been of late 
abroad in the University. Let it be 
the duty of those studious ones to 
make clear its beauty to their blinder 
or more thoughtless sisters, 





On Saturday afternoon, Nov. 26th, 
the Levana Society entertained its 
friends through the medium of its an- 
nual Afternoon Tea. 

The Honorary President, Mrs. Cap- 
pon, and the President, Miss Williams, 
received in the Reading Room, gaily 
decorated for the occasion, and a 
pleasant social hour was spent. The 
refreshment tables were prettily ar- 
ranged and daintily spread. The com- 
mittee in charge were most skilful in 
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manoeuvering their way about to 
serve their guests. What though an 
occasional cup of coffee were o’erturn- 
ed, or the usual two lumps of sugar 
were not forthcoming, there were 
everywhere the utmost geniality and 
sociability. 

Most skilful, likewise, were the 
ladies in charge of the candy-tables, 
Their wares, made by their own 
hands, and temptingly displayed, were 
calculated to bias the judgment and 
corrupt the political views of all op- 
posed to the purchaser. For distant 
rumblings, as of some mighty upheav- 
al in the body pelitic of our Univers- 
ity-Republic were heard, and whispers 
of a new head about to be chosen by 
the populace. 

Most anxious were friends of the 
candidates, and friends of friends of 
the candidates, to greet all who have a 
voice in the affairs of state. For, in 
the ballot-box, the mark of one of the 
least is accepted as representing 
thought and becomes as mighty as 
that of one of the great. Shrewd 
custom! Who shall say that the so- 
cial cup and the gay chatter of that 
hour does not work for the state what 
the learned discourse of the orator 
scarce can? 





Should lady students canvas in an 
Alma Mater election? In all the en- 
thusiasm and heat of the recent strug- 
gle, this question we asked ourselves 
repeatedly, as we saw the officious 
Freshette, the pompous Sophomore, 
an excitable Junior, or an uncontrolled 
Senior standing with flushed and 
sometimes angry face loudly pro- 
claiming the merits of her “man,” and 
looking defiance at any of her more 
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moderate-minded sisters who dared to 
protest when the canvas began to run 
in low, personal channels. 

It may be urged that it is perfectly 
right for lady students to canvas their 
sisters in an election of this kind, be- 
cause canvassing will be done, that is 
certain, and is it not more dignified to 
have the lady students do their own 
canvassing than to allow the men-stu- 
dents to come into these ranks and 
coax, flatter or court these students 
for their votes? The lady-students 
(if such there be) who are so weak as 
to call forth any canvas of this kind 
are not worthy of the name of Uni- 
versity women, and we shall not con- 
sider them; therefore we hold that if 
canvassing must be done, let the men- 
students do it. They, if they are men 
and not mice, will not stoop to low, 
petty tricks, called by some, jokes, nor 
will they canvas on personal grounds, 
It is possible for men to carry through 
an election in a calm, rational manner ; 
while they may be very enthusiastic 
for the time-being, over the matter, it 
does not become to them the be-all and 
end-all of their existence, as it evident- 
ly does with some of the lady-students. 

But is it necessary that there should 
be canvassing. There is very little of 
it done in Levana elections and the So- 
ciety still has its officers, and those of 
the best. All students by the time they 
enter the University must surely have 
learned to judge for themselves to 
some extent, and if the powers of dis- 
crimination and judgment are to goon 
developing, it must be by the free and 
independent exercise of them. We are 
told, year after year, that we should 
give up voting on faculty lines and 
vote for the best man; (and, indeed, 
this is a consummation devoutly to be 
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wished for), but if this ideal is ever to 
be realized, the sooner canvassing is 
done away with the better. The can- 
didates for the Presidency could still 
have other policies mapped out, and 
these policies might be still more free- 
ly discussed by all the members than 
the glimmerings of policies of the past 
have been, and then no personal can- 


" vas would be necessary. As the scholar 


is a man of ideas and ideals, he should 
be a bringer of hope; and the Univers- 
ity should lead in instituting reforms, 
rather than be content to follow the 
questionable methods of popular poli- 
tical contests. 





The girls of the University were de- 
lighted with the Inter-Collegiate De- 
bate, and the victory for Queen’s, 
Many items of import were brought to 
their notice for the first time. Un- 
learned in politics as they are, the ma- 
jority heard with considerable shock 
to their earlier training in history, that 
“the government of our land in the re- 
cent election placed themselves empha- 
tically on record as opposed to self- 
government.” 


LEVANALAND, Dec. 24th, 1904. 
Please, Dear Santa Claus :— 

I don’t want much this year—just a 
few. I’d like a nice new pen witha 
little brain inside that will write my 
Essays, Pol.-Econ. and Sr. Phil. (I 
think I could hold it while it did). I 
want a tiny gramophone to fit inside 
my mouth crammed with French syn- 
onyms and German resumés. I need 
some ideas—several—on Wordsworth 
and Browning. And I want a new 
conscience guaranteed not to twinge 
when I go to “At Homes” and things. 
And just one little thing more, Dear 





Santa—a First Division in each of my 

subjects in the spring—or perhaps a 

Medal if they don’t cost too much. 
Lovey ANa. 





All who know her are indeed sorry 
to hear of the ill-health of Mrs. Thur- 
low Fraser, which necessitated their 
return from Formosa. Her many 
Queen’s friends earnestly hope for 
her speedy recovery in this Canada of 
ours. 





Our guardian spirit Levana holds 
within her kindly care all who have 
ever entered it. And so she welcomes 
to her ranks a very young freshman in 
the person of baby McNab, son of 
Mrs. Geo; McNab (née Margaret 
Stewart, President of Levana, ’01- 
02). 


Arts. 


N l'riday, Nov. 18th, Prof, Dyde 
delighted the Philosophical So- 
ciety and their friends in Convocation 
Hall with his address, “The Nature of 
Humour.” Perhaps for the first time 
his auditors recognized the great pow- 
er of the Professor asa reader. He 
read several passages from Shake- 
speare to illustrate the nature of hu- 
mour; and certainly every one who 
was present was charmed with the in- 
imitable manner in which he made 
each character reveal itself. He show- 
ed how humour at bottom was serious, 
and that it was a necessary part of real 
life. The lecture seemed all too short 
for the audience when the hour had 
gone, but all voted that it was an au- 
spicicus opening evening for the 
course of lectures of the Society. 
“The Chinese Immigration Prob- 
lem” was the subject of discussion for 
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the first afternoon meeting of the same 
Society, Mr. J. A. Donnell, M.A., in- 
troducing the topic. He claimed that 
there were no serious economic evils 
in connection with the Chinese immi- 
gration problem. It is often said that 
the Chinaman works more, consumes 
less food and works for less wages 
than the working man of western peo- 
ples. But if this be so then it is only 
so much the better for all concerned ; 
the Chinaman makes a living and 
wealth is produced for the citizens of 
the country. Itis the saving of this 
wealth over and above what the China- 
man consumes and obtains in wages 
that makes the country richer, because 
he has sought its shores. 

It is true that the Chinaman re- 
places or rather, displaces other la- 
bour; but so did the great labour-sav- 
ing machines invented in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Yet 
no one can deny that these machines in 
the end made the country doubly rich; 
increased the wealth of the people 
enormously and set them at the same 
time more at their leisure to strength- 
en and educate the nobler elements of 
their nature. The result is that labour 
to-day is on a higher plane; and we 
cannot for one moment associate the 
picture of Millais’ Man with the Hoe 
with that of the farmer of our coun- 
try who whistles merrily as he drives a 
self-binder through the wheat. 

The speaker claimed that in the 
same way the Chinaman was an econo- 
mic boon to the people. For example, 
the Chinaman has somewhat solved 
the servant problem in the West; and 
now the housewife does not have to 
eternally walk the trivial round of or- 
dinary household routine, but may 
save a few precious hours for social 
duties and personal development. In 
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other words the Oriental servant al- 
lows his superiors to advance to a 
higher grade. This is not only true of 
tthe household but of many other con- 
ditions of life. The Chinamen per- 
forms the menial tasks, and frees the 
rest of society to pursue nobler ends. 

The speaker dealt very briefly with 
the complaint that our Eastern visitors 
after a time shakes the dust of this 
country off from his boots, unwinds 
his queue and departs with his little 
hoard of gold to sit down under some 
eastern myrtle-tree to meditate on the 
vanities of life. The objection is, Does 
not the Chinaman make the country 
poorer by returning home, and leaving 
no equivalent for what he takes with 
him? The answer is that he thas given 
us something which is of greater value 
to us than the money—else we would 
never have made the exchange—that 
is, his labour or services which ‘have 
conduced to our wealth or comfort. 
From all these considerations it is dif- 
ficult to understand how he can be a 
detriment to us economically, though 
he may be socially, 

But is the Chinaman really a labour- 
saving machine; that is, can he do 
more work for the same wages, or, 
what is the same thing, equal. work for 
less wages than an Anglo-Saxon com- 
petitor? This is what the labour-sav- 
ing machines have virtually done; they 
have displaced hand-labour primarily 
because they could do the work more 
cheaply, and incidentally they have 
put the labouring classes on a higher 
level. Primarily did the Chinaman 
secure a place in our industrial life be- 
cause he can work more at the same 
rate of wages as his western brother? 
We do not believe that he did. The 
western workman will perform more 
work for the same wages than a China- 
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man if he chooses todo so. That is 
the point. In certain lines the China- 
man has no competitor for the work is 
too menial for him and gives too small 
scope for the enlargement of his nobler 
faculties. We see this same thing ex- 
emplified in the building of railroads 
in Canada and the United States. A 
great deal of this was performed by 
Italian labourers, of whom it general- 
ly took two to do the work of an Eng- 
lishman. Yet they did the work, not 
because they were labour-saving ma- 
chines, but because the Industrial Re- 
volution had placed the majority of 
English-speaking labourers on a high- 
er plane. 

This meeting of the Philosophical 
Society was an enjoyable one; and 
judging from the outlined programme 
there are many more in store for the 
students in Arts. 





The college term is closing in a rush 
of functions and general festivities and 
excitement. The election campaign 
for the Alma Mater Society was un- 
usually exciting this year, particularly 
as regards the Presidential candidates, 
around whom nearly all interest cen- 
tered. The battle was fought with 
mutual good feeling, and the students 
would have honoured themselves by 
electing either of the two contestants. 
The choice fell on Mr. R. A. Wilson, 
M.A., and we feel sure we express the 
opinion of every student in Arts in 
saying that a finer man could not have 
been chosen from this faculty for the 
position. The men of Science Hall 
and in Medicine amused themselves in 
the City Hall, before the returns were 
made known, by making a series of 
onslaughts on one another. When Mr, 
Wilson was declared elected a great 
cheer arose and everybody—almost— 


felt happy. So close were the candi- 
dates, however, that a recount was de- 
manded. This but confirmed the vic- 
torious candidate in his position, 

All this excitement seems now our 
native atmosphere. Truly the Cana- 
dian is never at rest; and like the sea, 
although all waters flow thither, and 
yet it is never full, so the restless Ca- 
nadian is never complete with what he 
has attained but must ever forward, 
Although the Westerner ‘has more 
goods than any other he never sits 
down to enjoy the results thereof. The 
almond-eyed celestial sits in the sun- 
shine or under the flowering branches - 
of a cherry-tree, smokes his pellet of 
opium, curls his feet under him, and 
thanks the gods that he will never 
more have to wash the garments of the 
foreign devil. He enjoys the fruits of 
his laborious life. But the Canadian 
‘business or professional man in retire- 
ment from active life crumples up the 
morning paper, throws ‘his slipper at 
the cat and wonders what makes the 
coffee taste so vile. The Oriental thus 
luxuriates for centuries in the same 
degree of civilization, while we must 
ever pursue the Zeitgeist. 





Norman Fergus Black, Esq., etc., 
and so further, was the Arts delegate 
to the Victoria Conversazione. He was 
entertained by the Western College in 
their usual way—that is, exceedingly 
well. He had a jolly time and wishes 
that it was not now a dream alone, 
The delegates were met at the Union 
Depot by representatives of Victoria, 
and entertained at luncheon at Mc- 
Conky’s. In the evening at the Con- 
versat the Methodists showed how a 
really fine function may be given with- 
out the usual dancing. There were 
missionary exhibits from far-away 
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Japan, wonderful curios from the tro- 
pic isles to be seen; lectures were given 
by different speakers; and musical 
programmes at intervals. After a very 
enjoyable time the gathering broke up 
in the wee sma’ hours. 

Now let it be known to all kindred 
nations, peoples, tribes, and tongues— 
except the ladies’—that the said N. F. 
is the vates of the celebrated year ’05. 
This will, to some extent, explain his 
conduct while away from Queen’s. No 
sooner had he stepped out of the 
Union Station than he rolled his eyes 
around under his shaggy brows, ful- 
minating piercing glances at all. An 
old lady who was passing threw up her 
hands and subsided intoa fit. A po- 
liceman hurred up, but before N. F. 
could transfix him the Vic. boys hur- 
ried our delegate into a cab. 

This was the first outbreak. Just 
when about to board the train for 
Kingston for the return journey a film 
gathered over his eyes; his ‘hair rust- 
led; and he murmured: “The Vision 
of the Lady Calypso is upon me; be- 
cause she has appointed me at all 
times to do her bidding; to gird up my 
loins and jump when she calls.” With 
strong stare he takes the north-bound 
train for Lindsay. To him it is an age 
before he arrives; but it is in reality 
only a moderate time. 

He is now in Lindsay, and the 
trance is yet deep upon him. He 
threads one of the main thoroughfares 
but, at a crossing, knocks his shin 
against an open sewer-pipe. Presto! 
He is wide-awake. “Wait till I see 
Weary Willie W—y, the engineer!” is 
all he says. 

It seems Norman Fergus needed no 
further charm than Calypso when he 
arrived in the northern burg. At any 
rate he did not appear at College till 
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the following Monday. It is expected 
that he will give an interesting re- 
hearsal of the first part and an expla- 
nation of the second act in Lindsay at 
the 05 annual meeting in the near fu- 
ture. 








Dibinity. 

HEN the sad news was whis- 
pered around among the mem- 

bers of the Hall a week ago that Prin- 
cipal Caven of Knox College was dead 
it was indeed a great shock to us all. 
So severe a loss to our sister College 
comes very close home to us, and 
everywhere it was heard said how dif- 
ficult it would be to fill the vacant 
place. But while the loss is most keen- 
ly felt at Knox at this ‘hour, it is an 
equally heavy loss to our whole Church 
and Country. Principal Caven’s name 
has been almost a household word in 
Presbyterian circles throughout the 
Province for many years, and during 
his severe illness a year ago many were 
the sympathetic friends who anxiously 
awaited the welcome news of his re- 
covery, and now they join in paying 
the last tributes to ‘his name. But 
while his familiar figure will no longer 
be seen in the class-rooms. of Knox, 
nor in the pulpits of Toronto, nor at 
the University functions at which he 
was always a guest of honor, he will 
by no means be forgotten. His work 
has been well done, and it has been a 
great work. As a Professor he was 
keen of intellect, wide in learning and 
rich in sympathy. It is true indeed 
that he was a firm advocate of views 
which have been challenged in late 
years on many sides, but while stand- 
ing fast he was no dogmatist or ultra- 
conservative. Probably a casual list- 
ener to him from the pulpit would be 
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most of all impressed by the kindli- 
ness, gentleness and big-heartedness of 
the man. In this respect perhaps 
more than any other he has left an in- 
delible impression on all his friends 
and students, and the influence he has 
wielded in the direction of a higher 
type of Christianity among his stu- 
dents and all who knew him isa far 
greater tribute to his memory than any 
words can possibly express. 

Our Theological Colleges have suf- 
fered greatly these last few years from 
the visitations of the Grim Reaper. 
Principal Grant’s death almost stag- 
gered Queen’s at first, but we new rea- 
lize how well his work had been done 
and that it has been placed in good 
hands. The death of Prof. Halliday 
Douglas, a very able and dearly-be- 
loved young Professor of Knox a 
few years ago left a vacancy which 
was hard to fill. Then Principal Mc- 
Vicar of Montreal was removed and 
now Knox has been called to suffer a 
second heavy loss in the death of Prin- 
cipal Caven. But in Knox as with the 
other Colleges it will doubtless soon 
appear to be all for the best, and an 
able successor will be found. In the 
hour of bereavement the Theological 
Faculty of Queen’s joins in the uni- 
versal sorrow and tenders Knox its 
deepest sympathy. 





It came with considerable disap- 
pointment to us to find that the Fresh- 
man class in Theology was so small 
this year, and the report seems to be 
the same from all the Colleges, and in- 
deed from the Churches of all denomi- 
nations. While it may not seem to be 
so very serious at first sight, when we 
consider that our country is develop- 
ing so rapidly and that the supply of 
men entering the ministry is actually 
decreasing instead of increasing, the 


matter becomes almost alarming, espe- 
cially when we add to this the fact that 
at present the Church is undermanned. 
The problem has not been neglected, 
however, and, while it is an extremely 
difficult matter to locate the cause, 
many have spoken wisely on the stb- 
ject. It may be sufficient to say that 
the spiritual characteristics of the age 
are not such as to encourage young 
men to enter the ministry. This may 
mean a great deal, but if it is interpret- 
ed to say that the age is deteriorating 
spiritually there are many who would 
challenge the opinion. Principal Caven 
in one of his last public addresses in 
Toronto, deploring the scarcity of 
men, said that the defect was traceable 
to weakened home influences and to 
the lower ideals of home life. This ts 
probably coming very close to the ac- 
tual trouble. But at all events the 
discovery of the cause, if any cause, 
even of a very comprehensive nature, 
is discoverable, will not solve the prob- 
lem. For the immediate situation it 
would at once suggest itself that the 
Church must use every proper induce- 
ment to lead desirable young men to 
enter on a course of study with a view 
to entering the ministry. The great 
influence of most of the pastors of our 
Churches over young men in their con- 
gregations suggests the opportunity of 
working particularly in that direction. 
Of course some hold very pronounced 
views as to the absolute necessity of a 
distinct call to this high service, and 
indeed we would all agree that a “call” 
of some nature is necessary, But there 
is no surer way of bringing a young 
man to see his duty in this or any 
direction than to set him thinking and 
working directly in the matter. There 
is, however, another respect in which 
the Church might help towards a solu- 
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tion—in a little better care of her stu- 
dents in a financial way. No one will 
dream of accusing a minister or divin- 
ity student of worldliness, but will 
rather recognize the great sacrifices 
which many men make to serve their 
Church and Master in this work. The 
remuneration of these services must, 
however, keep pace with the increased 
cost of living and the higher salaries 
paid in other professions; and indeed 
the need has been recognized in the 
project to raise the minimum salaries 
in our Church. But little seems to be 
said in favor of the Divinity student, 
and perhaps it is scarcely becoming 
that we should speak of the matter 
here. It may not be amiss, however, 
to remark how difficult it is becoming 
for most of us to finance our way 
through a seven or eight year College 
course. Many men and not  unfre- 
quently our ablest men, have entered 
College with the intention of “going 
into Theology,” but for financial rea- 
sons have been forced into other lines 
of work and in too many cases they 
have never returned, or, if they do re- 
turn, it is often at an age when it is 
impossible to do the hard work that 
a younger man can do, and the re- 
sult is that in some cases our Colleges 
send out men inadequately prepared. 
But to advocate an increase of the 
rates paid to student missionaries is to 
lay a heavy burden on the already 
over-burdened Home Mission Fund. 
But in any case it does not need the 
eye of a prophet to see that the Church 
in the near future must make a special 
sacrifice and a strenuous effort to meet 
the increasing demands of her Home 
Missions. So it might not bea mis- 
take on the part of the Church to at- 
tempt to help her students a little more 
financially, so that they could in the 
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six summer months lay aside enough 
to clear themselves during the College 
term, which at present it is impossible 
to do without help from other sources 
or from preaching during the College 
term, which is a very heavy load for a 
student to bear. We scarcely presume 
to advocate sucha step in this place, 
but mercly offer the suggestion as one 
means of meeting a serious problem. 
The argument may be advanced that 
no one whom the Church wishes or 
needs in her service is being excluded 
by these present conditions, but while 
this is perhaps true it should be re- 
membered that the ministry offers 
along with its great privileges and op- 
portunities not a few discouragements 
and difficulties, and the Church can 
well afford to look carefully after her 
students of to-day in her wise fore- 
sight for the ministers of to-morrow. 


Medicine. 


FTER considerable discussion it 
was decided at a special meeting 
of the Aesculapian Society, Tuesday, 
Noy. 22nd, that the old and time-hon- 
ored Medical Dinner be held in the 
City Hall, Thursday, Dec. 15th. Some 
of the students were of the opinion 
that the annual function of the Medi- 
cals should take another form as the 
increased number of students makes it 
very difficult for a successful Dinner, 
but for this session, it was decided that 
no change be made. At present the 
various committees are hard at work 
and under the careful management of 
President Bennett we are sure it will 
be a success. 

Mr. J. F. Sparks, B.A., was our re- 
presentative at the annual dance held 
Tuesday, Nov. 29th, by the Medical 
Students of Toronto Univeristy. 
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“Jack” reports a splendid time and 
most courteous treatment from ’Vars- 
ity Meds. 

Mr. J. W. Warren has been chosen 
as Queen’s delegate to Bishop’s Col- 
lege annual dinner, Dec. 10th. 


Scivnre. 


HE following challenge recently 
received at Science Hall speaks 
for itself. We presume that Logie’s 
disciples aimed to strike terror in the 
hearts of the muckers, volt-eaters and 
transit men by their biblical allusions 
and nerve-killing phrases, but such is 
not the case. 

On the evening of the battle the sun 
will set over a field covered. with the 
bodies of the slain Israelites, Miller- 
ites, Logieites, Kennebites and other 
clans who compose the army of paper 
men at Divinity Hall. 

THE TEMPLE, JERUSALEM. 
(That is Divinity Hall.) 
Nov. 25th, 1904. 
The Pope, Bishops and Deacons of 
Divinity Hall, to all the men of 
Science, greeting,— 

Whereas it hath seemed good to 
Donald Ross and to us to revive and 
uphold all ancient traditions, which 
are to do battle always with the princi- 
palities and powers of Science, there- 
fore be it known to all tongues, na- 
tions and languages, to your captains 
of tens and your captains of hundreds, 
to your rulers and chief men, to the 
captains of your host and to your 
mighty men of valour that as of old 
the men of Israel defy the armies of 
Science this day. At such time and 
place as may seem good to us both we 
do challenge you to battle of Associa- 
tion Football, Science choosing any 
man registered in Science Hall, and 


Divinity selecting any warrior who has 
ever preached on a mission field. As 
we slew your forefathers so will we 
slay you. 
Pope, Loam MacDonne.. 
Scribe, J. H. Minter. 
W. A. KENNEvy. Members 
of Athletic Committee. 


cen 


At the last regular meeting of the 
Eng. Society, G. C. Bateman read a 
very carefully prepared and exhaust- 
ive paper on the ores of the Rossland 
camp. Particular attention was paid to 
the War Eagle and Centre Star mines 
where Mr. Bateman was employed 
during the past summer. 

The author said in part that the ore 
bodies at Rossland are situated on the 
edge of the crater of an extinct volca- 
no, a very interesting fact for the citi- 
zens of the town to bear in mind. The 
ore of the district is mostly pyrrholite 
and chalcopyrite with a country rock 
of gabbro shading into augite porphy- 
ry—both ores carrying values in gold 
and silver. 

An important feature of the mining 
methods in this camp is the fact that 
diamond drills are kept continuously 
at work exploring and confirming new 
ground, the cores from the drills being 
carefully guarded and assayed. 

All labor is done by contract, and an 
experienced hustler can make $4.50 to 
$6.00 per day. The ore is concentra- 
ted in the new 200-ton plant for that 
purpose at Trail, B.C., and from there 
goes to the smelter, the final separa- 
tion and refining being done in the 
Eastern States, 

The discussion which followed the 
paper showed that Rossland must have 
been at some time the stamping 
ground of several members of the So- 
ciety. 
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At the next meeting Mr. Cairns will 
discuss some of his experiences as a 
prospector in B.C., and we have no 
doubt that the members of the Society 
will find this paper both pleasing and 
profitable. 





The reading-room of the Engineer- 
ing building has been greatly improv- 
ed by the addition of racks for the pa- 
pers and magazines, Hitherto the read- 
ing material was scattered promis- 
cously on the table, and besides giving 
a rather untidy appearance it was a 
decided inconvenience to the readers. 

The mysterious disappearance of 
magazines which caused so much trou- 
ble to the curators and annoyance to 
the Engineering students has in this 
way we hope reached a satisfactory 
solution. 


Athletics. 
HEN Queen’s won the cham- 
pionship of the Intercollegiate 

League the question of challenging 
Ottawa College for the Dominion 
championship was eagerly debated on 
all sides. The Football Executive, 
however, felt it inadvisable to send in 
a challenge and the reasons are not far 
to seek. The Intercollegiate league 
was formed primarily to encourage 
pure amateur sport among the Univer- 
sities and all know how well its object 
has been attained. The rules govern- 
ing the Dominion contest would not 
debar outsiders from playing with 
Queen’s and the temptation to take on 
strong men, thus eligible (“for only 
this one game which js so important”), 
might have proved too strong, thus 
spoiling the ideal of the Intercollegiate 
League which insists on only bona-fide 
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students participating in the games. 
Moreover the Intercollegiate Football 
League has now won its way into the 
first ranks of Canadian football and 
laurels in it may well be accounted suf- 
ficient for any team and will be more 
and more so considered in the future, 
an end always to be kept in view. For 
why should not the Intercollegiate 
championship be “the” championship 
of the Dominion. Added to these was 
the difficulty of keeping the players 
longer together after a season which 
had already exceeded the regular time. 


On Tuesday evening, November the 
29th, Principal Gordon entertained at 
supper the Executive of the Football 
Club and the Senior Team, champions 
of the Intercollegiate League. The 
Principal presided, with Capt. Patter- 
son and Prof. Campbell on either side, 
proving as always a most genial and 
successful host. After a bountiful re- 
past had been attended to a number of 
speeches, interspersed with college 
songs, were enjoyed. In a delightful 
speech, punctuated with humorous re- 
marks, the Principal welcomed the 
guests to his table, and congratulated 
the team on their signal success this 
Season, also touching on the high 
ideals which must be maintained jn 
sports if their true worth is to be rea- 
lized. Mr. W. IF. Nickle, one of the 
“old boys,” told a number of interest- 
ing incidents which happened in the 
old days when athletic finances were at 
low ebb and the students were bound 
together by the old “Queen’s spirit,” 
irrespective of faculty or creed, even 
more strongly than at present. Capt. 
Patterson then spoke, dealing more 
directly with rugby interests and 
thanking the members of the team for 
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their faithful support during the sea- 
son. After thanking the club for the 
position he occupied, Prof. Campbell, 
Hon.-Pres. of the Club, told how won- 
derful the bond of union between 
Queen’s students appeared to out- 
siders, though indeed he no longer 
considers himself such. Short speeches 
were then given by Mr. Laidlaw, Man- 
ager of the Club, and Capt. Gleeson of 
the second team. President Strachan, 
on behalf of the club, expressed their 
deep appreciation of the Principal’s 
hospitality and of his great interest not 
only in rugby life but in all lines of 
athletics among the students. Several 
of those present, candidates in the 
A.M.S, election, were then: given an 
opportunity of announcing — their 
“planks” concerning athletics. 

The evening was one of entire en- 
joyment for all present, bringing as it 
did the Principal into closer personal 
relations with the members of the 
club. 





Last session a Basket-Ball game 
took place in the city between Queen’s 
and McGill when after a close and ex- 
citing match victory rested with the 
latter. Games of this kind between 
sister universities do much to sustain 
the interest in any kind of sport, and it 
is desirable to foster such a one as 
3asket-Ball, which is growing so 
rapidly in favor. Accordingly the 
Athletic Committee at a recent meet- 
ing authorized the Basket-Ball Club to 
arrange if possible a game with the 
MeGill team so that the players will 
have something to spur them on even 
more than the Inter-Year games. 





At a meeting of the Athletic Com- 
mittee on Thursday, Nov. 30th, a com- 


mittee of representatives from the 
various clubs was appointed to deal 
with an important matter. It has been 
the custom for trophies, provided part- 
ly from league grants and partly from 
college grants, to be given to the mem- 
bers of the teams winning the various 
championships. These trophies varied 
with the tastes of the recipients who 
decided the form and design. Now 
‘the proposal is made to have the vari- 
ous trophies uniform and recognized 
so that a glance will show whether it 
has been won in football or hockey, in 
senior or intermediate ranks. The idea 
is good and it is to be hoped that the 
committee will be able to bring in a 
favourable report. One difficulty to 
be remembered is that a player might 
have two or more similar trophies, 
though it is not likely they would ever 
get too common with him, 





Queen’s has long laboured under the 
difficulty in track athletics of having 
no suitable place for the Annual 
Sports. Next autumn, however, this 
drawback will have vanished and the 
sports will be held on our own Athletic 
Grounds. As soon as the football sea- 
son was over, work was commenced on 
the grounds and already much has 
been done, though the finishing 
touches will have to wait till next year, 
There will be a quarter-mile cinder 
track around the football playing field 
which has been shifted farther west so 
as to allow the track to run in front of 
the bleachers, which also necessitated 
moving the grandstand back. The 
grading has been finished and next 
spring the cinders will -be laid. Other 
improvements are also being made 
about the grounds. 

This drawback of lack of a cinder- 
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track has been the chief reason for 
Queen's not participating in the annu- 
al games between McGill and Toronto. 
At a meeting held in Montreal during 
the season steps were taken towards 
forming an Intercollegiate Track 
League between the three Universities, 
the annual meet to be held at each in 
turn. Final arrangments however 
were not made, Toronto’s representa- 
tive lacking the necessary authoriza- 
tion to enter. We hope to be able to 
announce shortly that the formation of 
the League is an accomplished fact. 





Now that the football season is over 
and the chief prize remains with us we 
may well enquire into our chances for 
retaining it. And these chances seem 
to us particularly good. Practically the 
whole of the First team(possibly every 
member) will be back again next sea- 
son ready to battle for and win even a 
greater fame. Though largely a new 
team at the beginning of the season 
every practice and every game made it 
stronger. The men have learned to 
play together, the great secret of suc- 
cess, and if they continue as in the past 
season, will give a good account of 
themselves. 

Much the same can be said of the 
Second team, which, though early out 
of the running, had the latent possibili- 
ties of a champion team without the 
time to develop them. Most of its 
members will be back next year and 
will be able to work together from the 
first as a team. Opportunities for 
bringing out new material will be 
much better than in the past. Both 
the upper and the lower campus will 
be in good condition so that Inter-year 
games can be held without interrupt- 
ing the regular practices. When once 
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the long-looked-for gym. becomes a 
reality better care can be taken in the 
training of the team, but at present we 
must just struggle on as best we may 
in the familiar gloomy depths of the 
“tool-house.” 





The first indoor athletic contest for 
students using the city Y.M.C.A. was 
held on Dec. 1st and continued on Dee. 
6th. The events were as follows, on 
‘Thursday : 

1. Three standing broad jumps, — 
1, A. G. Cameron, 28 ft. 8in.; 2, B, 
Black, 25 ft. 4% in, 

2. Spring board high jump.—1, A. 
G, Cameron, 7 ft. 1% in.; 2, J. T. Me- 
Fadyen, 6 ft. 10 in. 

3. Quarter mile run—1, J. S. Len- 
nox, 1 min. 16 sec.; 2, A. G. Penman, 
1 min. 18 2-3 sec. 

On Tuesday : 

1. Standing broad jump—1, A. G. 
Cameron, 9 ft. 6% in.; 2, J. Hill, 9 ft. 
y in, 

2. Running high jump—i, A. G, 
Cameron, 5 ft.; 2, R. D. Smith, 4 ft. 10 
in, 

Potato race, 220 yards —1, T. Dun- 
can, 1 min. 6 sec.; 2, W. Orr, 1 min. 6 
sec, 

The Association record was beaten 
by Cameron in every event in which he 
competed, while Lennox broke the re- 
cord for the quarter-mile run, 


THE GLEE CLUB. 

The Glee Club has this year been 
making strenuous efforts to prepare 
a first class concert which they in- 
tend giving on January 12th. The 
President, Mr. Bruce Galloway, and 
the conductor, Mr. Wm. Beggs, are 
working most vigorously to make 
this a banner year in the history of 
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the Club. he students should sup- 
port this department of the Alma 
Mater Society’s work much more 
enthusiastically than they have done 
heretofore. Those who give up 
their time and talents to this work 
are well deserving of the sympathy 
and support of every student and 
friend of the University.—Ed. 
CALENDAR. 
ALMA MATER SOCIETY 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m. 
AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY 
Friday, 4.00 p.m. 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
ist and jrd Fridays, 5.00 p.m. 
ARTS SOCIETY ; 
2nd Wednesdays at 5.00 p,m., be- 
ginning Oct. 25th. 
LEVANA SOCIETY 
2nd Wednesdays, 5.00 p.m, 
Jan. 2—Dream of Fair Women, 
YW. C. A. 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Jan. 6—The Simple Life—Misses 
Anglin and Spotswood. 
Jan. 13—Francis Ridley Havergal 
Misses Singleton and McLennan. 


Y. M.C. A. 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Jan. 6, } Programme not yet ar- 
Jan, 13, ranged, 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Jan 13, 9.30 p.m. 
Humanism — Vice-Principal Wat- 
son, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB 
and Tuesdays, 5.00 p.m., beginning Novy. 8. 
Jan. 10—Debate — Resolved that 
Reciprocity between Canada and 
the United States would be mu- 
tually advantageous. — Affirma- 
tive—W. J. Watt, W. Stott. 
Negative-—-A. G,. Cameron, C. 
Tully, : 
GLEE CLUB 
Mondays, 7 p.m. and Thursdays, 5 p.m. 
SPECIAL EVENTS. 
Jan. 13 — Hockey Excursion to 
Montreal, Queen's vs. McGill. 
Jan. 13—Senior year At Home, 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 
T the regular meeting, Nov. 26th, 
invitations were received from 
R.M.C. and Victoria University to “At 
Homes” and accepted. 

The annual meeting of the Track 
Club was held and the officers for the 
year elected. 

The nomination of officers for the 
Alma Mater were held and the officers 
to act in the elections on Dec. 3rd were 
appointed and other arrangements 
made. 

The championship football team 
were presented with the senior “Q's” 
by Mr. J. Johnson, who was himself, 
immediately afterwards, presented 
with one by the President. 

It was moved that the A.M.S. re- 
cord its appreciation of the work and 
success of the Senior Rugby Club. 

A meeting was held in the City Hall 
imediately after the returns of the elec- 
tion were announced. 

A sum of $9.98 was voted the I. U. 
D. L. to defray expenses of the league 
at Ottawa, 

The result of the elections is as fol- 
lows :-— 

Hon. President—Prof. L. W. Gill. 

President—R. A. Wilson, M.A. 

1st Vice-President—A. A. Bailie. 

2nd Vice-President—W. Beggs, 

Critic—J. M. MacDonald, B.A. 

Secretary—J. R.-Stewart, B.A, 

Ass’t. Secretary—H. Dunlop. 

Treasurer—G. T. Richardson. 

Comimittee—W. W. Swanson, H. 
Finnie, J. R. Losee, Douglas S. Ellis. 

At a special meeting held Dee. 6th it 
was decided to hold a recount of the 
ballots. The recount was held on 
Wednesday, but made no difference in 
the result. 
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Our Alunni. 
Guggisberg, B.A., 704, and 
« Medallist in Political Science, 
has for a time accepted his old school 
in Rosthern, Sask. Rosthern is a 
growing town—a town of young men 
among whom Mr. Guggisberg is very 
popular. Were they acquainted with 
his judicial abilities, as manifested at 
the Arts Concursus last year, they 
would no doubt at once make him po- 
lice magistrate. 
Dr. J. S. Carruthers, ’04, at present 
house surgeon in the Ottawa Hospital, 
was in the city last week and exercised! 
his franchise at the A.M.S. elections. 








An increasing number of graduates 
are pursuing post-graduate courses, 
New York offers many attractions to 
the graduate in medicine, and it is not 
surprising that quite a number of our 
graduates take advantage of these. 
Among those doing so during the past 
summer and autumn were G. F. Em- 
ery, ’89, of Gananoque; J. E. Gage, 
08, of Utica, N.Y.; H. IF. Mitchell, 
89, of South Bend, Ind.; Ed. Mc- 
Laughlin, ’86, of Morrisburg, and P. 
J. Scott, ’88, of Southampton. Several 
others hold hospital appointments. G. 
H. Ward, 708, and J. E. McCam- 
bridge, ’03, are at Manhattan Eye and 
Ear Hospital; E. Sheffield, B.A., and 
A, W. McCarthy, °’97, at Blackwell’s 
Island Hospital, and J. A. Pritchard, 
‘03, at Long Island State Hospital. 

For the above information we are 
indebted to Dr. G. E. Hayunga, the 
Secretary of Queen's Alumni Associa- 
tion of New York. 





We have with us this year two new 
men on the staff of the Biological De- 
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partment. Mr. V. W. Jackson, the 
senior demonstrator in Biology, be- 
came connected with that department 
about August 1st, and Mr. J. W. Ha- 
gan some time later. Both of these 
gentlemen are eminently fitted for 
their work, Mr. Jackson-being an hon- 
or graduate of Queen’s University in 
Botany and Biology, and Mr. Hagan, 
the Gold Medalist in Animal Biology, 
of the same University—Evxtract 
from O.A.C, Review. 





Rev. J. D. Byrnes, B.D., is now oc- 
cupying the manse at Gore Bay. The 
JOURNAL wishes him every success, 





W. Ramsay, B.A., after a very 
creditable course at the Ontario Nor- 
mal College, Hamilton, has received a 
richly-deserved appointment to the 
staff of the Kingston Collegiate Insti- 
tute. . 





Rev. G. Munro is settled at Mada- 
waska, Ont., in the Presbytery of 
North Bay, where he was inducted as 
ordained missionary during the sum- 
mer. He recently spent a few days 
renewing acquaintances in the city and 
about the College. 





E, T. Corkill, B.Se., of last year’s 
graduating class in Science, is Super- 
intendent of a mica mine at Bristol, 
New Hampshire. This is one of the 
new mines operated by the Canada 
General Electric Co., and Mr. Corkill 
is to be congratulated on having se- 
cured so good a position. 





Mr. E. E. D. Wilson, B.Se., of the 
Topographical Branch of the Dep’t 
of the Interior is in the city and 
will remain for the Science Dinner, 
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Exchanges. 





HE following from “Munsey’s” 
comes most opportunely at this 
season. Its spirit will be appreciated 
by all: 
THE TEAM, 
Here’s to each lusty lad, 
In his dull armor clad, 
Canvass and guard and pad— 
Tough as a beam! 


Up with the college hues, 

Whether it win or lose, 

Cheer ’till the stones enthuse— 
Cheer for the team. 


What a crowd back of it, 

Every man jack of it; 

Sport, no lack of it, 
East to the West! 


Graybeard and callow youth, 

Matron and maid forsooth, 

Loyal through joy and truth, 
Staunch in their zest! 


Beaten, we'll cheer it still, 
Biding our day, until 
Vict’ry our cup shall fill, 
Vict’ry and glee. 
Regular, substitute, 
Veteran and brave recruit, 
List to our loud salute: 
The team! Three times three! 





The November number of Acta Vic- 
toriana is one of the best exchanges 
that has reached us this month. It 
bears on its front cover page, (at least 
so we are told within), a representa- 
tion of that forest primeval known as 
Queen’s Park, Toronto. Inside every- 
thing is excellent, from the poem at 
the beginning to the Athletic page at 
the end. Where such a heap of good 
things is placed before us it is impos- 


sible to do justice to all. Two articles, 
however, are worthy of special men- 
tion. The first is one by Dean Wal- 
lace, in which he severely criticizes the 
decision of the House of Lords in the 
recent Scotch Church case. The se- 
cond is a description entitled “Among 
the Irish.” It is beautifully illustra- 
ted by means of cuts from “Here and 
There in the Home Land.” 





While our Y.M.C.A. representative 
was at the Lakeside conference he 
chanced to wander into a store to 
make a little purchase. While serving 
him the clerk asked from where he 
hailed. 

“From Canada,” proudly replied 
Jack. 

“Oh yes” answered the counter- 
jumper, “My father used to drive a 
stage through there.’—O. A. C. Re- 
view. 





Freshman Year—‘Comedy of Er- 
rors.” 

Sophomore Year — “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 

Junior Year—“As You Like It.” 

Senior Year—‘“All’s Well That 
Ends Well.” 





Another excellent exchange is the 
O.A.C. Review. Though it naturally 
contains much material not interesting 
to the uninitiated, it is no mere agri- 
cultural journal, but a newspaper and 
magazine as well. It keeps a close 
watch on current events and its well- 
written editorials are always on live 
and interesting topics. It has one of 
the best Alumni columns we know of, 
and its locals are newsy and fresh, not 
the incessant pointless banter in which 
so many of our friends indulge. 
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Speaker—Yes, all great men were 
brought up in the country. Why, 
even [ was brought up, as it were, be- 
tween two rows of corn. 

Trishman in audience 
vine, bejabbers !—Lantern. 


A. pumpkin 








Doctor (approvingly to patient)— 
“Well, Pat, you look better. You have 
evidently been following my advice 
and have taken plenty of animal food.” 

Pat (earnestly )—“Oi have, doctor. 
The corn and oats seem to agree with 
me all right, but Oi honestly belave 
that the hay is bad for me stummick.” 
—Ex. 

The following from a letter sent by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats to Varsity may inter- 
est those of our readers who heard the 
talented author lecture last year: 

“It is in places like Canada and Ire- 
land the arts must recreate themselves, 
We have all along been too long tak- 
ing our tune from London, and that 
tune, when it gets as it were into a 
barrel organ on the country roads, is 
no very beautiful thing. We, out of 
our great wealth, for is not a little lei- 
sure the only wealth that matters ?— 
will some day have to give to the 
others who are sunk into the poverty 
of industrialism.” 





It is said that a certain young lady 
in a certain printing office has a special 
talent for drawing. One day she 
drew the picture of a hen so true to life 
that when she threw it into the waste 
basket it laid there—Lantern, 





08 (at the bank)—Must I be iden- 
tified ? 

Teller—Not unless you wish—the 
check is no good !—Ex. 
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The formation of a Canadian Col- 
lege Journalists’ Association is again 
being brought forward by the O.A.C. 
Review. The same scheme was cham- 
pioned by this paper last spring, but 
nothing came of it. That it was feas- 
ible, however, was shown by the con- 
vention of college editors held at the 
St. Louis Fair. This convetion, we 
think, has marked the beginning of a 
new era in college journalism. In the 
past there has been a tendency to look 
upon the college editor as somewhat of 
a joke and at times as a nuisance. That 
day is gone. The college paper has 
come to stay, and its value and import- 
ance are yearly increasing. Several 
American colleges have opened classes 
in Journalism and in the University of 
Michigan a newspaper is edited and 
published by the students under the 
direction of the faculty. An associa- 
tion or convention in which college 
editors could meet and exchange opin- 
ions would certainly be an advantage 
to college journalism, and through it 
to the whole profession, 





“And yet he loses lots of time, 
The man who’s never late. 
Although his promptness is sublime, 
The man who’s never late.- 


In fact, his life is full of care, 

For when he turns up any where, 

The man who said he’d meet him there 
Is usually late.” —Ex. 





We have already recorded our ob- 
jection to the so-called locals publish- 
ed by some of our contemporaries, It 
is our firm conviction that a college 
paper should be published primarily 
for the students and should contain 
such University notes, news items and 
other things as will interest them ; but 
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what any student or anybody else can 
see in stuff like the following we are at 
a loss to understand: 
—‘A bunch of sins.” 
—You bet? You bet! 
—Another divorce is pending, 
—Please pass the menageries! 
—Say, boys, they’re working me. 
—This cigar was made in Holyoke. 
—Con says: “I’m from Clarendon.” 
—Look pleasant, lads, the jobs are 
coming. 
—Say, Jack, you're not as simple as 
you look, 

And yet some of our exchanges go 
so far as to print two or three pages of 
it. 





The Standard Oil Company at Min- 
neapolis donated fifty empty oil bar- 
rels for the bonfire held last lriday 
night, the eve of the Minnesota-Wis- 
consin game. 





The Mohammedan College at Cairo, 
Egypt, is the oldest college in the 
world. It was a thousand years old 
when Oxford was founded. Its stu- 
dents number 11,000. 





McGill Outlook has published a 
football number in honor of the game 
at Ottawa. In this it devotes over six 
pages to a description of the match. 





The University of Minnesota is try- 
ing the six-day system of class work, 
the object being to distribute the study 
and recitations throughout the week 
instead of bunching them. 





The Objection—When a cat gives 
an entertainment from the top of a 


wall, it isn’t the cat we object to, it’s 


the waul., 


A Minnesota vigilance committee 
ejected obnoxious venders of small 
goods from their territories last week. 

Propelled by a score of muscular 
men the pop-corn factories, chestnut 
roasters and peanut dispensaries left 
the campus at a high rate of speed. 
The dago proprietors could do nothing 
but follow their property and register 
shrill verbal protests. 





First Farmer—‘I see by the paper 
that some of the students down at 
Madison painted the town red the 
other night.” 

Second Farmer—“Beats all what 
some of them does to earn money — 
Ex. 





Teacher (in geography)—‘There 
are so many people in China that every 
time you breathe some one dies.” (To 
small boy puffing vigorously )— 
“Johnny, what are you puffing so 
for?” 


Johnny—“T’m killing Chinamen,” 





Candidate (timidly)—This drawing 
of mine is quite natural, isn’t it? 

Editor—Yes, taken right from Life. 
—Lampoon., 





‘‘*How did Jack learn that pursua- 
sive influence? He never used to 
be a good talker.” 

‘Oh, he spent a few weeks trying 
to get “Outlook” subscriptions from 
the freshmen.—McGill Outlook. 





Our grand business is not to see 
what lics dimly at a distance, but to 
do what lies clearly at hand.— 
Carlyle. 
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De Nobis. 


O U-glow with Platonic friend- 
ship ? 





W. M. H-y—They say elections are 
not won by prayers. I guess B—Il 
and I know better since we ran against 
that Divinity chap. 





Scribbled on bulletin board—Lost! 
A young man from ’05 year-meeting, 
Finder will be amply rewarded. 





D. N. M--d-n—“Those champion 
footballers imagine they can kick! 
Why don’t they attend one of our year 
meetings and learn how the thing is 
really done ?”’ 





The bulletin board becomes daily 
the centre of more extended interest. 
Torn collars, soiled cuffs, a cap, a boot, 
ten commandments of the new woman, 
lend variety among the many notices 
of meetings. Attached to a cap was 
seen this notice: ‘Thanks, old man, 
for the loan. Please return mine.” 





“T am just two and two; I am warm, I 
am cold 

And the parents of numbers that can- 
not be told, 

Tam lawful, unlawful, a duty, a fault, 

Tam often sold dear, good for nothing 
when bought, 

An extraordinary boon and a matter 
of course, 

And yielded with pleasure when taken 
by force.” 

From Prof. Cappon’s English paper 
of 1905: “Comment on the realism 
and idealism of the foregoing selection 
from Cowper. Explain on the basis 
of your own observation the truth of 
the last line.” 


We scarcely recognized Mr. 
under the title given him by a corres- 
pondent recently in the Aesculapian 
Society. 








‘ J. M. McD—Id (entering Jim D-n- 
n-ll’s Chinese lecture—drawing a deep 
breath )—Well, I have just had a whiff 
or two of fresh air, so I guess I'll goin 
here and get some hot air. 





D, D, C-rn-s—“I tell you there isn’t 
any squabbling in the Senior Year in 


Science. We're the most unanimous 


crowd you ever saw. When we have 
a delegate to appoint everybody nomi- 
nates himself and so the President, 
having the casting vote, goes.” 





H-rt-b-s, '08, sniffing suspiciously at 
his fingers, after an hour’s Practical 
Physiology: “That cat cost me a 
quarter, by gar! But I perceive, my 
money brings me in a great purr scent. 
Bon! 





B-b M-Ew-n (11.45 p.m.): “The 
radiance of your sweet smile would 
shed The radiance of your 
sweet smile would shed 

Small boy (painfully cramped and 
anxiously waiting under the sofa) : 
“Oh, come on, don’t stay all night in 
the wood shed.”—Ex. 





” 





The next regular issue of the 
JOURNAL will be published on Jan. 
16th. The editors of departments 
and other contributors will confer a 
favor on the Editor-in-chief and 
Managing Editor if they will sce that 
all materials for the next issue are 
handed in not later than Saturday, 
Jan. 7th. 
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THE INCARNATION. 


EVERAL years ago it was said of 
an address on miracles which | 
gave here, that it was a beautiful way 
of taking more than half an hour to 
say nothing about the subject. The 
only exception I take to this criticism 
is to its suggestion that [ had some- 
thing to conceal. Now in connection 
with theological or with. philosophical 
questions the only right aim is not to 
hide one’s ideas, but to get an idea 
which is sufficient. An idea is like a 
picture with foreground, middle 
ground and background, and just as 
we destroy the picture by transpo- 
sing foreground and background, so 
we destroy the idea, if we put subordi- 
nate parts or fragments of it in the 
Scat which ought to he reserved excl 
sively for the whole truth. 

With regard to the Incarnation and 
every similar subject, it is well to no- 
tice and mark a distinction between 
interpretation of a fact, the bare fact 
and the whole fact, because there is al- 

ways a danger of substituting cither 
the interpretation on the one side or 
the mere fact on the other for the 
Naas truth. In the case of Jesus 

, trinitarians have made the mis- 
a of substituting the interpretation 
for the whole reality; and unitarians 
have fallen into the opposite error of 
Substituting the mere fact for the 
whole reality. An illustration or two 
‘will help to make my meaning clear. 


An examination of the anatomy and 
habits of a dog proves that it is de- 
scended from the wolf, and this con- 
nection might be scientifically explain- 
ed by the statement that the dog is the 
wolf’s offspring. Now suppose we 
mistake such an interpretation for a 
literal fact, we would then maintain 
that a dog was actually a wolf's cub. 
That would be substituting the inter- 
pretation for the whole reality. On the 
other hand supposing that we find on 
investigation that the cub of a wolf is 
always a wolf and not a dog, and then 
foolishly imagine that such a bare fact 
is the whole reality we fall into the op- 
posite error and maintain that the sen- 
tence, The dog is the wolf’s offspring, 
is an untruth. Those who take the 
sentence, The dog is the wolf's off- 
spring, and from that proceed to 
argue that the dog is in fact the wolf's 
cub, aree as we may call them, literal- 
ists or verbalists, while on the other 
hand those who maintain that the con- 
ception involved in the sentence, The 
dog is the wolf's offspring, is untrue 
to fact, may be called “actualitst,” 

if we coin a_ word, Meccan! 
“Verbalists” and “actualists,” one 
of them seeing nothing but inter- 
pretation and the other nothing but 
the bare or naked. event, both fail to 
discern the wide essential truth in- 
volved in the sentence that the dog is 
the wolf's offspring. 
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We may turn to the N.T. for a se- 
cond illustration of the danger of nar- 
rowing and misunderstanding a fruit- 
ful idea. In Eph, I, 1-5, the faithful 
in Christ Jesus are said to have been 
foreordained ( zpoopisag ) unto adop- 
tion as sons through Jesus Christ. 
(et¢ viobeotav.) And John writes 
explicitly, “Beloved now are we chil- 
dren of God” (I Jn. 3?) (rékva O00) 
This language is to be understood as 
interpretation because in Eph. 27° we 
have the phrases, “sons of disobedi- 
ence” and “children of wrath,” which 
are clearly not literally true. Certainly 
such a phrase as “sons of God” or 
“children of God” as applied to hu- 
man beings contains a great idea, 
namely, that we may and_ should let 
the ape and tiger in us die, lose our- 
selves in helping to bring to pass the 
highest ideals, or, as Paul puts it, that 
we should finally be unto the praise of 
Christ’s glory (i.e. make it worth 
while for Christ to have done what he 
did), and become a habitation of God 
in the spirit. Such a destiny for man 
is as noble as it is strange. 

Now “verbalists,” unable to appre- 
ctate the grandeur of an ideal, argue 
that the phrase “children of God” is 
literally true. Accordingly we get an 
anthropomorphic, and it may be, poly- 
theistic religion in which gods and 
godesses are believed to be literal fa- 
thers and mothers, and their children 
again are considered in some cases to 
be gods and godesses; and men and 
wonien trace their ancestors back to a 
divine being, very much indeed in the 
way in which Luke regards Adam as 
the Son of God. Such a view deprives 
the conception of “sonship” of all its 
finer halo and glory and pauperizes it. 
But the idea fares little better in the 
hands of the actualists, who, finding 


*See cut of this in last Journal. 


(iod, too, is the giver. 


that God cannot be thought of as lit- 
erally a father, refuse to admit that 
there is any truth whatsoever in the 
phrase “children of God.” Human 
beings, they say, with a fine show of 
precision, are mere human beings, 
and to call them “sons of God” is pure 
illusion. So between the literalists or 
verbalists on the one hand and the 
factualists on the other the splendid 
constructive interpretation of the. 
deeper spirit of man as a “son of God" 
is frittered away. 

Now the idea of the Incarnation can 
be and has been treated in the same 
way. he verbalists assert that Jesus 
is literally the only begotten Son of 
God. The actualists, refusing to ad- 
mit that parentage can be ascribed to 
God, argue that Jesus is, as they say, 
merely a good man. Instead of 
either of these alternatives the Incar- 
nation is to be understood as an ade- 
quate, and, therefore, truthful  inter- 
pretation of the personality of Jesus: 
and, because true of Jesus, true also 
of man, since in Jesus is revealed the 
highest possibilities of humanity. 

Such is the idea pointedly express- 
ed by Raphael in his Sistine Madon- 
na.* The curtain dividing heaven from 
earth is rolled aside, and there appears 
Mary the mother of Jesus with her 
child in her arms, stepping out of and 
down from the glory of the heavens, 
where they have been with the invis- 
ible God and His host of visible 
angels, into our mortal sphere. The 
beauty and wonder, and mystery of 
their lives is to be carried down to 
men and pass into their spirits and 
lift them up. Such a gift to mortals 
no mother had ever given before, and 
it is well done of Raphael to say that 
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But, observe, it is all in the region 
Tt is 
fortunately not possible to walk on 
clouds; nor is it possible for little 
bodiless heads and faces to float about 
in space and mingle their golden hair 
with the bright rays of the sun. Nor 
is it possible for any baby to contain 
behind its eves the deep mystery of 
human sin, sorrow and redemption, 
such as is found’ in the fathomless 
liquid depths of the eye of this baby 
here. The whole thing, say the actu- 
alists, is a fabrication; and yet it is 
just this fabrication which perhaps 
more than any other in the whole 
region of art, has struck home as the 
truth to the human race. Here we 
see how low we are; here we see to 
what heights it is possible to rise. 

The modern painter, Millet, has 
just as deep a faith as Raphacl, but he 
does not present it in the same way. 
Not upon the mystery of the heavens 
is his eye directed but on the human 
life barely suggested by Raphael, 
while what occupies the main place in 
Raphael's picture is only hinted at by 
him. Millet in his Angelus gives us 
a picture of the peasants of N. Brit- 
tainy engaged in their heavy daily 
task, while in their mind is the belief 
that they are immortal spirits. Thus 
when the “Angelus” sounds across 
the level fields from the distant 
sunlit church spire, and the call 
comes to them to acknowledge the 
origin and source of all their life, they 
at once respond and are transfigured 
into children of the infinite, possessing 
within their spirits the calm and peace 
of the skies. This sense of kinship 
with divine realities may be mingled 
With | know not what rites of wor- 
ship or daily tasks in the life of the 
Peasant, nor with what superstitions 


of constructive interpretation, 
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even. Be that as it mav; let the feet 
of these peasants be heavily shod and 
tied down to what they work in; our 
eyes are nevertheless drawn upward 
by the outlines of their unusually tall 
forms (Ay, every inch a king”) till 
we see their heads bathed as it were in 
the pure atmosphere, and sharply chis- 
elled against a sky which makes as 
true a halo as was ever drawn around 
the head of mediaeval saint. 

Luke’s story, too, is just as beauti- 
ful in its way as that of any of the 
painters. 

Lu. 2%) “And there were shepherds in the 
same country abiding in the ficld and keep- 
ing watch by night over their flock. And an 
angel of the Lord stood by them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them: 
and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, Be not afraid: for behold 1 
bring you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all the people: for there is born 
to you this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
this is the sign unto you: ye shall find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger. And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly host praising God, and saying 

“Glory to God in the highest 

And ‘on earth peace among men in whom 

he is well pleased.” 


Tt is foolish to say that there is no 
truth in this passage, simply because 
the events could not have happened ; it 
is equally foolish to insist that the 
ralue of the narrative depends on its 
literal and verbal fidelity to fact. 

Now let me give in a few words, not 
a picture, but a slight shadow-sketch 
of Jesus. roma mother of remark- 
able intelligence and piety (John the 
Baptist, you see, was a connection on 
the mother’s side), the child Jesus 
learned to study and ponder over not 
only the law but the prophets, and at 
the same time was taught to expect 
the coming of a great and powerful 
man, who would rally the Jews as 
their leader and shake off the Roman 


oppressor. How ardently the devout 
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Jew longed for and believed in the ad- 
vent of this man, whom they called the 
Messiah, it is difficult tor us now to 
conceive. Whenever any Jew exhib- 
ited any unusual faculty, they at once 
asked themselves if the Messiah had 
come at last, and indeed put the same 
question to the. man himself. They 
interrogated John the Baptist, who 
began his public career sooner than 
Jesus did. They were eager to he- 
lieve that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
indeed were on one ocasion determin- 
ed to,make him king by force. John 
the Baptist himself seemingly was of 
the opinion that Jesus was the long- 
expected deliverer, although he, too, 
as it would seem, like many of the 
Jewish multitude, began to doubt. 
Jess was troubled by strange internal 
conflicts, himself thinking at one time 
that he was the Messiah, and at an- 
other time that he was not, but always 
desiring the redemption of Israel. 
Immediately before his first public ap- 
pearance this internal disquietude was 
set at rest by his refusing to accept the 
role of a military redeemer of his peo- 
ple. It was no easy struggle. Popu- 
larity and fame lay on one side, and 
on the other side the obscurity of a 
simple preacher. It was such a self- 
sacrifice as Moses made when he 
chose to be with his people rather than 
prince of Egypt, and places him 
amongst the rare and noble of man- 
kind, But, as has happened more 
than once, this triumph over himself 
was regarded by the people as the 
mark of a poltroon, who had not sense 
enough to seize the opportunity; and 
many of his friends forsook him. To 
sacrifice oneself and be known as a 
hero is not so bad; it is another mat- 
ter to sacrifice oneself and be called a 
weakling, But he did not repent 


‘when he found the road a hard one; 


he only went the more frequently 
apart into a desert place or up the 
mountain side to be alone, to draw a 
fresh supply of strength from com 
munion with his Father in heaven. He 


Saw that the consequence of disap- 


pointing the public would bring him 
into collision with their leaders, the 
Pharisees and Scribes, but he did not 
flinch. Peter, James and John, at the 
head of a small band of disciples, 
attracted and fascinated by the beauty, 
simplicity and mysterious depth of his 
character, and believing him to be the 
Messiah in spite of his inexplicable 
reluctance, as they supposed, to make 
himself known, followed him like 
faithful dogs through days and weeks 
of gloom and uncertainty, held up and 
kept from falling by the master’s 
hand. It was no holiday to be of his 
chosen disciples. To follow him was 
to take up the cross, to encounter op- 
position and derision. Jesus did not 
hesitate to attack the representatives 
of the popular fallacies, and they re- 
paid him with hate and hostility. THe 
must finally either abandon his work 


-or else suffer a violent death, Jerusa- 


lem had in days gone by too often 
risen up against the prophets of Jeho- 
vah, as Jesus knew,—-"O Jerusalenr, 
Jerusalem,” he cried, “thou that killest 


the prophets and stonest them with 
stones that are sent unto thee. How. 


often would I have gathered thee as a 
hen gathers her chickens under her 


wings; and ye would not!” He was. 


preparing himself for a similar fate, 
and bravely set his face to go to Jern- 
salem. He would not for any danger, 


however imminent, relax his efforts to. 


bring his fellow-countrymen to a truc 


knowledge of God as their Father in. 
heaven; and he would never Jose his, 
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faith that men could be saved. So 
he pursued his work, outwardly calm. 
But when the eye of the world was 
taken off him, and he was almost 
alone, we catch a glimpse of this inner 
anguish, one-tenth, it may be, for him 
self and nine-tenths for his hard, un- 
yielding compatriots. No matter how 
often the story is told we can never 
cease to be amazed and even awed by 
his faith during the last bad days. 
Even in his mortal agony he was able 
to pray for his executioners, “Tather 
forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” 

No man ever glorified humanity as 
did Jesus at this time. Was he not 
sent by God to show men what was 
possible? If it is, as I think it 
is, the real happiness ‘of a great 
man to supply to their fellows 
a vision, in the strength of which 
they can get across the hard places in 
life, to take, as did Hercules and many 
a hero before and since, the world on 
his shoulders, surely Jesus is entitled 
toa very high place by his revelation 
in his own character at once of the 
long-suffering love of God, and the 
innate goodness of the Iuman heart. 
Raphael and Millet, as well as Luke 
and Paul, have all said what is truce 
when they find the meaning of 
Christ’s life in his proving himself 
worthy to be called the Son of God, 
and in making it possible for men to 
aspire to the same title. 

—S. W. Dype. 

An address delivered on Friday, 
December 2nd, 1904, at a joint meet- 
ing of the College Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. in Convocation Hall. 


It is worse than useless to talk mor- 
ality, right living and high thinking to 
People if you are disagrecable, cold, 
Severe and unloveable. 
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**GREEK AGAIN.”’ 

Editor of “The Journal” :— 
TR,—Aside from the fact that 


there is a fine culture procedent 
from a knowledge of the Greek lang- 
uage, thought and literature, and 
aside from the fact that it is not pos- 
sible to have a full, clear and perfect 
conception of the religion revealed in 
the New Testament without a knowl- 
edge of the Greek, there is one com- 
paratively small, practical — utility 
which acquaintance with the Creek 
can bring to us, and that is the im- 
provement of our own everyday Eng- 
lish language, 

In contemplating the Greek Yan- 
guage there is one thing that stands 
out prominently and that 1s, that artis- 
tic thought had so much to do in 
ereating, forming and building up its 
words to suit the necessities of the ex- 
pression of ideas. 

It is possible that there are some 
good fogies who think there is no need 
of improving anything Itnglish, espe- 
cially the language; but every reflect- 
ing person who has tried to express 
the best thoughts in the most suitable 
ways, must have become conscious of 
some of the sad weaknesses and de- 
fects of our language as a vehicle of 
such expression. 

Without now adverting to some of 
the higher ways in which some of 
these lamentable defects should be 
speedily remedied, let me here men- 
tion that one small, irritating, and 
often felt lack, namely, the want of a 
third personal pronoun of the com- 
mon gender, singular number. 

In the plural number, we have one 
now, that is, one of the common gen- 
der; and while there was once a time 
when the existing pronouns (of the 
third person, masculine and feminine) 


were first formed and launched into 


ete ya 
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usage and had to grow into familiar 
usage, in the same way a pronoun 
now of the third person, singular, 
common gender, could and would 
grow into usage, if started with suffi- 
eient authority and with an sparchen: 
sion of its necd. 

For instance, if a mother should 
say to her children (supposedly sever- 
al boys and girls), “IEvery one of you 
must to-day keep her hands and face 
clean and her mouth from speaking 
anything unclean,” the naughty boys 
would feel that for them her com- 
mand would lose its directness and 
power, 

If a professor should say concern- 
ing his class of students (supposedly 
of both sexes) “every one of them ¢s- 
teems it an honour to do her duty,” 
the naughty males would doubtless 
feel themselves quite released from 
such responsibility. 

If the translation in St. John, 3rd 
chap., 3rd_ verse, should read (as it 
might with equal propriety read, since 
the pronoun “ tis” is of common gen- 
der) “unless a woman is born again, 
she is not able to see (or discern) the 
kingdom of God,” the bad men sin- 
ners would hardly regard themselves 
as concerned in the matter, and its 
directness of application to them 
would lose its pointedness. 

In this and many other cases which 
every one has seen or thought of, or 
known, the lack of a common, third 
personal pronoun has or would work 
infinite mischief, and now that the 
gentler sex is taking such a large 
equal share in life, she should be fa- 
vored with a common pronoun. 

But words are public things, and no 
one person can give them their em- 
barkation; and as everything now is 
done by associations, and as a great 
university is the only fitted place 
where such an organization can right- 


ly be incepted, a Society for the De- 
velopment of the Best Modes of the 
Expression of Thought in Language 
should at once be started at Queen's, 

Nothing but the habitual slowness 
and conservatism of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind in abstract intellectualness can 
excuse the fact that such a thing has 
not long ago been done, 

At future times I wish to indicate 
other urgent needs in our language 
that should never be allowed to longer 
go unremedied. Yours truly, 

—NEw. 

P.S.—A good common, third per- 
sonal pronoun could be made out of 
those we have now (masculine and 
feminine), by ageregating and divid- 
ing them up, thus: Masculine “he,” 
and feminine ‘“‘she,” and common 
“se”: masculine “his,” and feminine 
her or hers, and common “hes” or 
“hir’; masculine “him,” and feminine 
“her,” and common “hem” or “hin”: 
ex. “every person should act as se 
knows best.” “Fach one should do 
hes duty,” &e. 


PARODY ON SCIUILLER'S “GLOCKR.” 
Die Tran muss hinweg 

Von Nochtopp und Nadeln, 
Muss rauchen und radeln, 
Muss fechten, studieren, 

Und politizieren, 

Muss anitreden immer 

Und zu Haus bleiben nimmer, 
Doch innen waltet 

Der zitchtige Hausherr, 

“er Vater der Kinder, 

Und schaffet leise 

Im hauslichen Kreise, 

Und chret dic Madchen 

Und priigelt die Knaben 
Steht unterm Pantoffel 

Und schalt dic Kartoffel 

Mit stillem Rehagen, 

Und hat nichts zu sagen! 


=|. 3, Ste John NAN: 
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Eniturials. 
TILE CONVERSAZIONE. 

HE “Conversat,” usually held in 
January, was, this year, brought 

on before the Christmas vacation. 
This was done in order to leave the 
spring term free from such time-con- 
suming functions. This we look up- 
on as a wise change, and, moreover, it 
is one which has met with the general 
approval of the students. The one 
great drawback to the change of time 
this year was the unusual number of 
social functions in the same month, 
which caused a feeling of satiety for 
such events, and, except for the loyal- 
ty of the students to the Alma Mater 
Society, the finance committee would 
have been compelled to present a very 
large deficit. Nevertheless it prov a 
decided suecess in every way. He 
students, particularly those who do 
not danee, are to be commended for 
subscribing to a funection—which was 
likely to afford them little pleasure— 
simply because it is the one event of 
the year which represents the whole 
University. Once it was learned that 
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the finances were insufficient for the 
needs of the entertainment, men from 
every faculty loyally came forwaril in 
such numbers to aid the overworked 
committee, that the fear of financial 
embarassment was soon banished. 

The General Committee this year 
displayed considerable business abil- 
ity, and showed that they possessed 
some little vision for the future, by 
their splendid efforts to make the con- 
cert-part of the programme as attrac- 
tive as possible.The selections render- 
ed by Mrs. Birch of Prescott, and 
Messrs. Sherlock of Toronto, and 
Cameron of Belleville, were well re- 
ceived and much appreciated by those 
who were fortunate cnough to hear 
them. Of course we are forced to 
adinit that we are badly handicapped 
in trying to provide a concert since we 
have no suitable hall for the purpose 
when Grant Hall is otherwise employ- 
ed. A class-room with the entrance 
so near to the singer's car is certainly 
very ill-adapted for it, and Convoca« 
tion Hall is too far removed to serve 
the requirements of a programme con- 
structed to meet the needs of the 
dance. Perhaps if fuller instructions 
were printed — pro- 
grammes, some confusion might be 
avoided. However, in justice to the 
Programme Committee we must say 
that, considering the great obstacles 
in the way, things were very cleverly 
arranged and conducted. 

One feature, conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, was the “jamb” which some 
had begun to augur had become 
chronic. But as jambs seldom occur 
where there is plenty of room, the 
cure for the malady was found in the 
capacious auditorium of Grant Fall. 
lor the first time in many years pro- 
grammes were filled with some small 


given on the 
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degree of comfort, no one being suf- 
focated in the operation or arrested 
for “boarding moving trains.” Until 
midnight, therefore, no jamb occur- 
red, but at that bewitching hour star- 
vation and the fear of cxhaustion 
seized about eight hundred people at 
once, and a general rush was made up 
stairs to the Refreshment Rooms. 
Strange as it may seem there wasn’t a 
seat for every person nor a waiter for 
every couple. Did you see what fol- 
lowed? Searcely the rational thing 
was it? Even grave and reverend 
Theologues became frantic lest they 
should miss the number of the evening 
—the next. There, where an hour 
before, everything was done decently 
and in order, a miniature pandemoni- 
um reigned. None could afford to 
wait their turn; every one must be 
served in five minutes or the evening 
was spoiled, and everybody else was 
to blame for it. This was the only 
jamb this year, but it was really worse 
than the original type, for men lost 
their tempers and said little “pieces” 
nearly under their breath, which we 
omit from the printed report. Of 
course nothing of these feelings was 
visible except the very evident expres- 
sion of vexation and disgust) which 
their faces wore for some time after- 
wards. Nothing was gained by this 
impetuosity—they waited just the 
same, though with more anger, 

Has the University no organizing 
genius that can discover the core of 
the trouble and prescribe a cure? It 
is well worth the effort. We might 
ask whether the orchestra must all go 
out at the same time? If so we ven- 
ture to say there is no cure but to use 
all the rooms in the Kingston Build- 
ing for refreshments. 
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THE SPECIAL ENDOWMENT NUMBER, 
Ho special number of the Jour- 
NAL which has been issued at 
the opening of this year, has been pre- 
sented to Journal readers free of 
charge. Of course it does not belong 
to the regular volume and every sub- 
scriber will receive the full twelve 
numbers as usual. The Special Num- 
ber was published to serve a special 
purpose. That purpose is quite mani- 
fest from the matter contained within 
its cover. Let us caution you not to 
destroy it, for there, within small com 
pass, you have a great deal of infor- 
mation about the University which 
may be useful to you and to Queen’s 
in a great varicty of ways for many 
years to come. Have it bound up 
with Vol. XXXII and preserve it for 
reference, 

There is the evidence, unanswer- 
able, of what Queen's is doing for 
Higher Education in this land; what 
she is doing for the Church and what 
she is doing for the country. That 
she exists and has grown so large is 
the proof that she is needed in Canada. 
That such numbers have come to our 
scat of learning, ignoring the larger 
institutions in larger centres to the 
east and west of us, puts beyond dis- 
pute the fact that Queen’s is meeting 
an absolute need in the University life 
vf the Dominion. ‘That she is in need 
of greater endowment is not her Nis- 
fortune, nor is it a sign of either ex- 
travagance or decay. It is undeniably 
an evidence of growth. It is caused 
by a development unprecedented in its 
rapidity in University life in Canada. 
Queen’s has not outgrown her useful 
ness, but has rather outgrown the gar- 
ments of her youth and requires new 
equipment more adequate to the 
greater demands now being made up- 
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on her, What Queen’s is and what 
she is doing are admirably set forth in 
the pages of the Special Number and 
no man, with an eye to discern the 
value of things, can evade the conclu- 
sion that the University on the “Old 
Ontario Strand” is doing a great work 
for our Canadian youth, and that she 
is well-deserving not only of the sym- 
pathy but of the hearty co-operation 
of all true lovers of Higher Education 
in this land, and especially in the 
Church that has refused to surrender 
its claim upon the University. 

Queen’s does not ask to be made a 
wealthy University, but she is fired by 
the spirit of the man who led her for- 
ward so rapidly and she wishes to be 
enabled to accomplish the work she is 
more and more being called upon to 
do, To-day, the work done at Queen’s 
in most branches is equal to that done 
in any similar institution in America. 
It takes great men to make a great 
University. Of these Queen’s has had 
her ample share. But she requires 
more professors as some of our best 
men are at present overworked, and 
everyone interested in the University 
would endeavor to secure the best 
man available for cach position. In 
these days of Higher Education the 
really strong men are in great demand 
and it is essential to hold out the pros- 
pect of a comfortable livlihod to sup- 
plement ‘(he attractiveness of our 
splendid esprit de corps. 





ELECTIONS. 

EKTWEIEN the elections 
Dominion, our own Alma Mater 
Society, and now for the Province of 
Ontario, we have had little else to talk 
about this Session, and even in a Uni- 
versity, clection talk is generally 
small talk. While the Dominion elec- 


for the 
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tions were on, everything was to be 
decided on the basis of profit and loss, 
eheap food and high wages—the full 
dinner pail, the possession of which 
things was the most convincing sign 
of good government that could be 
produced on the hustings. The Alma 
Mater elections were carried on over 
the head of that momentous question, 
the relative merits of the two candi- 
dates. Now we are hearing mainly 
the relative demerits of the two lead- 
ers in Ontario politics, Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Whitney. 

The ordinary politician’s idea of op- 
position is always negative, destruc- 
tive, fault-finding. Only great states- 
men can rise above the petty and the 
mean, The mere mud-throwing poli- 
tician always soils his own robes. The 
most tenacious pellats, when hurled. 
too viciously, fall and leave a very 
slight stain on the victim compared 
with the filth-besmeared hands that 
formed and hurled them. There must, 
it is true, be two opposing sides in all 
Party Government. Let the parties op- 
pose each other; Iet them fight a bat- 
tle royal for the confidence of the peo- 
ple; but in the interest of education, 
good government and political purity, 
let us have more constructive work 
done by both parties. Electors will 
not hesitate to interchange the ruling 
Parties once the positive reason is 
made plain. Men refuse to drop the 
substance, no matter how, old, or 
stale, or poor it is, to grasp at a mere 
shadow. Say to the poor, “Your 
bread is sour; throw it away.” He 
answers, “Give me the sweet loaf and 
then [ may hearken to you.” He wants 
no mere negations. - The purely nega- 
tive attitude of politicians toward 
their opponents is narrowing to them- 
selves, it is paralyzing to the power of 
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the elector to form rational judg- 
ments, and it is introducing into poli- 
tics a shallow method of criticism and 
empty jingoistic spirit which should 
with the barbarian and 
never have survived to corrupt, de- 
moralize and distort the calm reflec- 
tion of civilized man. 

In the public schools, tale-bearing is 
looked upon as most despicable and 
intolerable. On the hustings, the 
more injurious a tale is to the oppon- 
ent’s political prestige or personal 
character the more loudly it is ap- 
plauded. Low the fiend vin the hu- 
man breast chuckles over the confu- 
sion and discomfiture of a political 
foe! Acts considered beneath — the 
dignity of all but the low-born among 
children in their play-ground contests 
are openly indulged in by the leaders 
of the land in the political arena. It is 
deserving of pity how men, full grown 
and strong, fearless of the enemy's 
tongue, scornful of everything mean 
or unfair or undignified in all the or- 
dinary affairs of life, stand on the 
public platform before thousands of 
their fellow-citizens and feast on their 
uproarious, almost frenzied, applause 
by tickling their itching ears with 
some particularly spicey bit of scandal 
which his rival in the contest had 
long since put past and out of his life. 
But this is just the kind of political 
nourishment that is being served up to 
the people of Ontario as a sort of 
New Year's banquet by the hungry 
seckers after political honors. Tyen 
ministers of the Gospel are indulging 
in the same dishonorable tactics, 
though we are proud to. say that this 
class of preacher is scaree. It is surely 
time these low-born, cowardly tricks 
of the petted, pampered, spoiled child 
were abolished from the hustings, and 


have died 
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that the indulgent parent—the Party 
—had become wise cnough to see the 
sort of cowards her pampering has 
produced and henceforth demand that 
every candidate stand before the pub- 
lic as a Man and not asa mere political 
tale-bearer. 





DECIDING DERATES, 

T appears that there are two differ- 
ent systems of deciding debates, 
advocated by the different Universj- 
tics in the LU.D.L. Toronto and Ot- 
tawa, we understand, adhere to some 
sort of “points” system by which each 
argument is valued at so much as they 
pass along and the total number ac- 
credited to the side, at the close 


of the debate, represents — their 
standing. They win or lose accord- 


ing as they have gained more or less 
points than their opponents, MeGill 
and Queen's, on the other hand, con- 
tend that the judges should be advised 
to take careful note of the position 
taken up by the affirmative together 
with all the subsidiary arguments 
brought forward in support of that 
main position and then  seck to dis- 
cover whether the negative speakers 
succeed in undermining the position 
assumed by the Affirmative Dy a clear 
regulation of the arguments set forth, 
Or, a in some cases is necessary, by 
the establishment of a stronger posi- 
five position in opposition to the onc 
primarily laid) down by their oppon- 
ents. “The whole argument must be a 
unity, they contend, and all the nunor 


details should converge on the one 
main ‘position. Tf this is not over- 


thrown or weakened no number of 
grape-shot points should be consider- 
ed or have any weight in deciding the 
debate. Arguments cannot be mea- 
sured by mathematics, 
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According to the former of these 
methods, the judges would have little 
to do on leaving the auditorium but to 
sum up the points accredited to each 
side in the debate. They might dis- 
pute over the values that should have 
been assigned to some particular argu- 
ment, but once they had set down 
these values a little problem in simple 
addition would settle the matter. Of 
course if the judges were far-sighted 
enough to put a sufficiently high value 
on the main position it might stand 
even after due value had been given to 
all the hail-stones that had been show- 
ered against it; but if this were not 
the case, a first-class speech might be 
wiped out by arguments which failed 
to reach the core of the matter at all. 
We think it must now be very evident 
which method ought to be followed in 
the debates of the I.U.D.L., and we 
hope that the executive of that organi- 
zation will insist on giving definite in- 
of the anti- 


structions that the use 

quated “points” system be discon- 
tinued in the Inter-University De- 
bates, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We are glad to see that steps have 
been taken to organize a central 
Alumni Association of GQueensmen 
here in Kingston. It looks as if the 
Journat had struck the right note in 
this regard. We feel quite sure that 
this is a step in the right direction and 
one which will serve the University 
very efficiently in the future. 


A Happy and Prosperous New 
Year to all. May no “stars” 


you 
adorn your crown this year and may 


No professor be so delighted with your 
work as to “encore” you in the spring. 
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The last number of the JourNAL 
has called forth many encouraging 
comments on the leading articles and 
the illustrations accompanying them, 
published in that issue. Professor 
Cappon's kindness and enthusiasm is 
highly appreciated by the JournaL 
and its readers. 


How does it happen that so many 
“Conversat” invitations never reach 
their destinations? The Invitation 
Coninittee is above suspicion and did 
their utmost to keep things right. 
Where is the centre of the trouble? 
Evidently there is something wrong. 
It is said, moreover, that many appear 
in the halls whose names never come 
before the Invitation Committee. How 
does that happen? Is it possible that 
these two facts are related? 


W. J. Patterson, M.A., “95, now of 
the Perth Collegiate Institute, sends 


with his subscription a few words of 
encouragement to the JouRNAL Staff. 
He says: “The Editorial Staff and 
Management are to be congratulated 
on the literary excellence and attrac- 
tive appearanee of the current volume. 
I read its pages in pleasant recollec- 
tions of my own College days.” We 
may add that the Staff receives such 
kind words with considerable relish, 
especially when they come from so 
competent a critic. 


We hope that Santa Claus was not 
heedless to the pathetic petition of 
Lovey Ana from Levanaland. Such 
devout fervor should bring some re- 
sult unless the very gods are against 
it. The great obstacle in the way of 
his granting success in April is that 
Santa frequently thaws out and eva- 
porates into thin air before Spring 
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and leaves his trusting devotees to 
shift for themselves. Isn’t that shame- 
ful? 





In this number we publish an article 
by “New,” headed “Greek Again.” 
The title might tend to limit the num- 
ber of readers and for that reason we 
wish to say that the article really deals 
with English and not Greek. It is 
quite suggestive and certainly sets 
forth one of the very marked deficien- 
cies of the English language. We 
are not so sure that the method pro- 
posed would effect the desired result. 
If these words could be introduced in- 
to the vocabulary of slang they would 
soon become current and respectable. 





The Robt. Simpson Co. of Toronto 
have generously provided a number of 
the rural public schools of this Pro- 
vince with a two years’ sttbscription to 
Queen’s Quarterly. While in one as- 
pect of it this will certainly be an in- 
troduction for the company to many 
new patrons, yet it is an exceedingly 
intelligent and foresighted movement 
on the part of the managers in extend- 
ing the range of a thoroughly reliable 
business. Such examples of the prac- 
tical ordeal in the administration of 
favours, which bless not only those 
who give but those who take, are de- 
serving of special commendation and 
encouragement. If even a small frac- 
tion of the money, which is annually 
spent by large companies on the usual 
methods of attracting public attention, 
were directed into such channels, 
while serving all the legitimate objects 
of advertising, it might do much to 
provide the rural schools with a de- 
sirable class of literature and other 
educational materials. The scheme is 
new and very commendable, and 
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points to a marked improvement in 
methods of advertising. We sincerely 
hope, for the sake of the rural com- 
munities, that the plan proves efficient 
and satisfactory, but if direct returns 
from country districts are desired by 
The Robert Simpson Co. we would 
advise a change in the matter of their 
advertisement. 





USTLE, rush, run, morning, 
noon and night! ‘In a trice the 
city was cleared, and the students, the 
much-abused, long-suffering students 
were free again for two blissful 
weeks, without a thought of work to 
spoil their Christmas turkey and plum- 
pudding, or the thousand and one fes- 
tivities which cluster about the de- 
lightful holiday season, 

One of the more conscientious girls 
in packing up, put in a book or two to 
fll up a space, and give herself an air 
of scholarship in the eyes of the home- 
folks. 

“Just brought that German book 
home to read for pleasure in my spare 
moments; and oh yes, that is a French 
book, I couldn’t leave it behind.” 

Her little sister, who is not the most 
credulous member of the family,, dis- 
creetly refrained from voicing her 
opinion on the subject, feeling that the 
first evening home should be one of 
welcome. To herself she murmured 
quizzically, “I wonder whether she 
really enjoys them, or whether she 
only thinks that it sounds well to talk 
so. I never could believe that she 
truly found ‘The House of the Seven 
Gables” an interesting book, and this 
is even worse. I hope she'll find time 
to teach me the Queen’s yell.” 

But her fears were soon put at rest 
for sister was Queen’s girl enough to 
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enter heartily into all the plans for 
Chris:mas pleasure. he family 
found constant amusement in hearing 
her relate her varied experiences at 
College, and gradually formed a new 
and most favourable opinion of Col- 
lege life in general, from these brief 
glimpses into the many phases of ac- 
tivity into which the College girl is 
drawn. Her younger sister thought 
the professors must be wonderful be- 
ings, veritable walking-encyclopedias, 
creatures to be looked at from afar 
off, and treated with the utmost re- 
verence. She had a thousand ques- 
tions to ask. 

“Do they talk like other people? 
Aren’t you almost afraid to speak to 
them? What do they look like? And 
they sometimes ask you to take tea 
with them? Do you have to sit be- 
low the salt? I think it would be 
splendid to go to College.” 

Then came the day when faces had 
to be turned once again toward the 
Limestone City. With a dreary, lone- 
some whistle, the train pulled into the 
home station, picked up the girl, and 
carried her back to the scene of books 
and essays. She did not want to 
come at all; must have been force of 
habit that brought her. Perhaps she 
swallowed. the lump in her throat and 
came on New Year’s Day! Perhaps 
she waited till Tuesday, and perchance 
missed her train and couldn’t get here 
till Wednesday, but—she came; and 
the next day she felt so settled down 
again that it seemed as though she 
had never seen a bit of holly in her 
life, nor known anything but the calm 
Toutine of college days, and weeks, 
and months. Her vacation faded in- 
to a beautiful dream and she opened 
her books, and went to work with a 
will to lay plans for fighting that 
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dread dragon which lies in wait in the 
balmy days of April, ready to merci- 
lessly attack the unwary. 


Miss Elizabeth McNab, M.A., has 
gone to Lindsay to take a position on 
the staff of the Collegiate there. We 
wish her the success which, we are 
sure, cannot fail to follow her. 


Lost.—Sometime during last ses- 
sion a number of persons of litcrary 
ability who. showed promise of con- 
tributing largely to the Ladies’ Col- 
umn of the Journan. Finder will be 
liberally rewarded for any manuscript 
collected from the same and handed 
over to the editors. 


Arts. 
T Washington, November 22nd, 
1904, the erstwhile, strenuous 
President, Roosevelt, said, in intro- 
ducing a certain lecturer :—*“This is 
the first and will be the only time dur- 
ing my Presidency that I shall ever 
introduce a speaker to an audience; 
and I am more than glad to do it in 
this instance because if there is one 
book which I should like to have read 
as a tract, and also, what is not inyari- 
ably true of tracts, as an interesting 
tract, by all our people, it is “The Sim- 
ple Life.’ I know of no other 
book written of recent years any- 
where, here or abroad, which contains 
so much that we of America ought to 
take to our heart as is contained in 
‘The Simple Life.’ ” 
The rough-rider President has gone 
a little out of his way, evidently, in an 
effort to convert the people of “Am- 
crica” from certain evil courses into 
which they have strayed. And yet 
the President himself certainly has 
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been a foremost apostle in preaching 
certain ideals which at this moment 
hold enthralled the minds of the peo 
ple of the United States. It is a fact 
which is made at once apparent by a 
study of the histories written during 


the last hundred and fifty years that. 


certain motives guide a nation as a 
whole at one time and other influences 
work on the national mind at another. 
At one time the glamour of war daz- 
zles the eyes of nations; again the 
spirit of music and poetry binds man’s 
heart as with a spell, and then the pur- 
suit of material wealth is the all in all. 
Just now in the United States un- 
doubtedly the main motive for action 
is the intense desire of making moncy. 
With this there is also the wish 
among the mass of the people that the 
States should become a_ first-class 
world power surpassing all others in 
strength both on land and sea. 

Mr. Roosevelt has sown such seeds 
himself; and perhaps the fruit is bit- 
ter to his taste. The ideal of Frank- 
lin, Jefferson and otber truly great 
men was to sce in their own day, or at 
least in the near future, a land of free- 
dom, justice and equality. The Uni- 
ted States to-day is a monument to the 
noble work and self-sacrifice of these 
men; but there is this danger, that it 
may crumble and fall at the slow but 
resistless encroachments of self-wor- 
ship and gross desires which have 
never been tempered or fined in the 
hard school of culture. 

It is become commonplace to say 
that the United States is producing no 
poets, painters, sculptors, because all 
her energies are absorbed in the 
raging battle to subdue the forest, the 
prairie—all the crude resources of the 
country furnished by nature, This 
cannot be the true answer, for the 


United States is now the richest coun- 
try in the world; and surely in all its 
lavish wealth men may find the means 
of life in order to live nobly, A writer 
im one of the foremost journals of the 
country recently said that their great 
men were writing their Iliad and 
Odyssey in “iron towers and _ steel 
bridges”; and went on to claim that 
such works surpassed the Art of 
Greece, and Italy and France. This, 
of course, bestows the palm to the pro- 
duct and leaves the spirit of inspira- 
tion behind it all unrewarded and dis- 
dained. 

Yet what Lincoln called “the plain 
heart of the people” still remains earn- 
est and sincere. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
cognizes this when he takes the trou- 
ble to publicly present the work of a 
man, who is calling for “the simple 
life,” to a popular audience. Maybe 
the care of office has robbed the chief 
magistrate of much of his youthful 
fire and raw haste. He asks the 
“American” people to pause for a mo- 
nent in order to realize that the end of 
a great fleet is peace; and the effect of 
acquired wealth should be to obtain a 
little time now and again to get from 
the mighty minds of immortal men 
enshrined in books, as well as from 
the education derived from their own 
work, light to produce in them sweet- 
ness and truth, the essentials of a 
right life. We believe that to this 
point of view the people of the United 
States will in time come. Then they 
will be truly democratic, and not 
prove false to the founders of the Re- 
public, 

It is in Canada that we sce the real 
strenuous hfe exhibited in games of 
various kinds. Someone has made 
the doubtful assertion that the great 
battles of England have been won on 
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the college campus. While not agree- 
ing altogether with this statement ( for 
Lord Nelson went to sea at the age of 
thirteen) yet there cannot be any 
doubt that manly sports tend to make 
men. Here you have the strenuous 
life if you will. In this Northland 
lacrosse, the king of games, make the 
eye quick, the muscles supple and 
strong; and all through winter the 
magnificent game of hockey holds 
sway. No’wonder that Canadians 
almost always lead in the race of in- 
dustrial or commercial success, when 
in youth they have undergone, 
through the four seasons, the discip- 
line of every game that demands skill, 
rapidity and strength, 





Mr, Stuart M. Polson was the Arts 
representative at the eighth annual 
dinner of University College, Toron- 
to, which was an unqualified success. 
Mr. Polson reports having had an en- 
joyable time, the: Toronto men extend- 
ing their hospitality in a very court- 
eous manner. The feature of the din- 
ner was the speech by Goldwin Smith, 
to whom the Toronto boys gave an 
ovation. Speeches were also deliver- 
ed by representatives of the sister uni- 
versities, Mr. Polson responding elo- 
quently on behalf of Queen’s. There 
was a record attendance, and all pass- 
ed off most pleasantly. Varsity Arts 
students are to be congratulated on 
their enterprise and enthusiasm in 
managing this function. 

It is time that public protest should 
be made against the unscrupulous 
conduct of certain men in Arts who 
accept nominations to offices of hon- 
our and distinction and then when it 
comes to the point of performing 
their work are accustomed to give 


puerile excuses for neglecting it. No 
less than three men who had faith- 
fully promised to take part in a debate 
before the Political Science Society 
shirked their duties at the last mo- 
ment, when their names had already 
been printed in the bulletin card and 
the debate announced on the board. 
Did these men wish to have the dis- 
tinction of seeing their names in 
print? If so, let them rest assured 
that they shall see them conspicuously, 
and that not to their liking, unless 
they mend their ways. 


Ditinity. 


HE retirement of Rev. Dr. Flet- 
cher of McNab Street Presby- 
terian Church, Hamilton, after a min- 
istry of nearly forty-five years, of 
which thirty-two have been spent in 
his present charge, removes from the 
ministry of our church one of its best- 
known figures, : 

Donald H, Fletcher was born in 
Islay, Scotland, in 1833, and received 
his early education in the Parish 
School of Kilmeny, and at a private 
academy. When a youth of eighteen 
he came to Canada, and after teaching 
for some time in the County of York, 
he went'-to Toronto University, and 
finally graduated in Theology from 
Knox College in 1860. He was 
licensed to preach by the Hamilton 
Presbytery, and in November of the 
same year was called to Knox Church, 
Scarboro’, where in addition to his 
pastoral duties he was local superin- 
tendent of education. He took a live- 
ly interest in school matters and 
strongly urged, with great success, the 
necessity of better school accommoda- 
tion. After twelve years’ pastorate in 
Searboro’ he was called to McNab 
Street Church, Hamilton, in 1872, 
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which had become vacant by the ap- 
pointment of Rev. David Ingles to the 
professorship of Systematic Theology 
in Knox College. The congregation 
contained many of the most prominent 
citizens and has always been noted for 
being composed of a large number of 
pure-blooded Scotch Presbyterians of 
the good old type. In this church Dr. 
Fletcher’s thirty-two years of modest 
but faithful and untiring service have 
had incalculable influence in moulding 
the lives of the members of his flock. 

He has also been closely associated 
with many other departments of 
church work. He was long Honor- 
ary President of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance and served as President of the 
Hamilton Branch of the Bible Society. 
Knox College gave him. the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1889, 

-and he served that College for some 
time on the Board of Management. 
In 1884 he was Moderator of the 
Synod of Hamilton and London, and 
in June, 1903, was elected Moderator 
of the General Assembly meeting in 
Vancouver. 

The kindly, modest, loveable old 
gentleman, who, owing to the burden 
of years pressing upon him, has been 
forced to resign his charge, has hosts 
of. friends throughout the country. In 
his own city, as senior minister, he is 
Universally known and respected by 
Members of all the churches. His 
work has been done very quietly and 
Modestly, with little attention being 
drawn to himself; but it has been well 


done in every respect and. his retire- . 


Ment, while deeply regretted, is none 
the less richly deserved. Dr. Fletcher 
is a-good friend of Queen’s and as 
Moderator of the Assembly acted as 
Convener of the Commission appoint- 
ed regarding the retention of Queen’s 
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by the Church, and strongly favored 
the present arrangement, recognizing 
the great value of the University to 
the Church at Jarge. Indeed it was 
largely on Dr. Fletcher’s strong ap- 
peal that the General Assembly de- 
cided to meet in Kingston this year in 
order that the Church might become. 
better acquainted with their own Uni- 
versity, and that thereby she might the 
better support and endow so valuable 
an institution as Queen’s is recognized 
to be by those who know her. The 
JournaL joins his many friends in 
wishing Dr. Fletcher many years more 
in the great work which he has so long 
been doing, though we regret that he 
has found it necessary to resign his’ 
official position in the Church. 





There is a good deal of satisfaction 
in getting back again after these holi- 
days of ours and in donning our har- 
ness once more for a few months’ hard 
work, Holidays lose in the actual 
realization quite a good deal of the 
pleasures pictured in the anticipation 
of the last few days. before they com- 
mence. Of course we are glad to get 
home again for this particular holi- 
day; but the usual methods of cele- 
brating the Christmas season are not 
conducive to the best results from a 
student’s point of view. So we come 
back resolved on a plainer diet, more 
seasonable hours and something ap- 
proximating to student habits,—glad 
to have had our holiday but equally 
glad to get back to the old College 
once more, 

One of the things peculiar to the 
College man and to College life is just 
this growing attachment for his Alma 
Mater. Other people seem dull when 
he is away from his fellow-students 
and professors. Other work is labori- 
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ous and other amusements are tame 
after those of his College life. Other 
places are very inferior to his College 
halls and town. Perhaps this is a 
phase of narrowness, and as such 
should be avoided by the well-rounded 
man. But with all this danger there 
never was a really genuine student 
who did not realize more and more 
clearly,as the years slipped quickly by, 
how great a privilege and advantage 
it is to withdraw for these few years 
from the ordinary routine of life about 
him, to interest himself in what are 
after all the great realities, to find a 
higher and nobler aim to live for than 
the almighty dollar which so many of 
his fellows set up as the “be all and 
end all” of existence. Here we make 
the really practical men of the world, 
—men who can attack and solve its 
problems and put their shoulders to 
the great wheel of Progress. To com- 
plain that College men are not practi- 
cal is to quite misunderstand the ob- 
ject which we are secking to attain. 
For whatever work men are to do a 
College course should never be con- 
sidered as in any sense wasted or un- 
necessary. Higher ideals and well- 
trained minds cannot fail todeave their 
mark in any field of work. Indeed 
the preparation and the work should 
not be considered as in any sense sepa- 
rate. We cannot say when the one 
leaves off and the other commences. 
The man that is truly living is always 
learning, always preparing himself 
and applying what he has learned. 
There are few College men who could 
be perstiaded that the years of their 
course were lost or wasted. The uni- 
versal judgment is that they are 
among the happiest of their lives. As- 
suredly, we know ourselves, as the 
years roll by we grow more and more 
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fond of this pure and rarified atmos- 
phere which we breathe, of these Col- 
lege friends of ours and of the old 
grey walls themselves. Thus as to a 
sort of sanctuary we are always glad 
to return. It is home; for here is our 
Alma Mater. Even our holidays owe 
half their pleasure to the fact that they 
enable us to come back again, to re- 


‘sume the old familiar ways and to 


shake hands with the old ‘friends. 
Thus we all came back in 1905, full of 
good resolutions to make the most of 
these fleeting months, more than con- 
tented to settle down again to hard 
work, 


Medicine. 


HE Medical Faculty and the Uni- 
versity as a whole has lost an 
able Professor and teacher by the re- 
signation of the Hon, Dr. Sullivan, 
who lately occupied the chair of sur- 
gery. Dr. Sullivan is one of those 
successful medical men who has gain- 
ed a foremost position in the profes- 
sion of his choice by his rare ability, 
his keen insight into every situation 
and his untiring energy when duty 
called. Entering upon the study of 
medicine in the early fifties, he was one 
of Queen's first graduates. Irom that 
time his life has been one marked with 
success at every turn. In 1885 
he was appointed to the Senate of 
Canada and a few years ago was hon- 
ored with the Presidency of the On- 
tario Medical Council, the highest of- 
fice in the gift of the practitioners of 
Ontario. 

Dr. Sullivan is one of the old men 
of Queen’s who so nobly stood by her 
during her early struggles and whose 
loyalty and devotion was never found 
wanting—and of all oecasions then 
especially when the Medical Faculty 
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‘was forced to separate itself for a 
short time from the University. Many 
prominent physicians have passed out 
from his hands and their success 
stands an undoubted evidence of his 
ability as a lecturer and teacher. Asa 
tribute to his great works for the 
Medical Faculty we can suggest none 
more fitting than that his portrait 
should grace the halls where he labor- 
ed so long and so faithfully. That his 
retiring years may be filled with hap- 
piness and peace and that he may long 
be spared to enjoy the rest he has so 
well earned is the wish of every stt- 
dent of Queen's. 


THE MEDICAL DINNER, 
The Faculty! The Faculty ! 
Quite a number round the board to- 
night you see, 
In the Spring you must “brace up” 
Or in the Fall you'll take a “sup” 
They give you lots of work for your 
degree. 

Queen’s Annual Medical Dinner 
was held on Thursday evening, Dec. 
15th, 1904, in the City Hall. To say 
it was successful is to put it mildly for 
all are agreed that it was the best, at 
least of late years. About two hundred 
and fifty students and guests were pre 
sent and with the decorations of 
streamers, flags, skeletons, Chinese 
lanterns, etc.—not forgetting the cas- 
ket—a sight was presented not soon to 





be forgotten. 

After the dinner proper, the toasts 
were proposed ; the Jeading one, “Our 
King,” by President H. J. Bennett, in 
a short, but well-worded address, 
which was responded to by all rising 
and singing “God Save the King.” 

The Dominion was proposed by E; 
W. Sproule, who spoke of the import- 
ant relation between Canada and 
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Great Britain, and the earnest mani- 
festations of heartfelt patriotism for 
which Canadians are renowned, Prof. 
Shortt’s reply at some length was fully 
up to expectations. No other com- 
ment is necessary. 

Y. Ferguson, B.A., proposed 
Queen's and Her Faculties, dwelling 
on the feeling of unity and sympathy 
which exists pre-eminently at this 
University. Prof. Watson responded 
in his peculiarly happy strain. He 
claims to have once been a medical 
student and is proud of it too, The 
genial Professor gave as an interest- 
ing reminiscence his first impression 
of Queen’s when he landed in the 
Limestone City nearly thirty years 
ago, making some very flattering re- 
marks about the peculiar architecture 
of what was then to be, at least for a 
time, his future home, viz., the present 
Medical Building. 

The next toast, “Our Professors,” 
was proposed by R. W. Halladay, 
B.A. He dealt at some length with 
the changes both in Faculty and in 
curriculum since the freshmen days of 
05. Titting reference was made to 
the late Dr. Mowler and to his succes- 
sor, the present Dean; also to Dr. 
“John” Herald, late Secretary of the 
Faculty, and to his successor, Dr. W. 
T. Connell. Many facts were cited 
proving the heart-felt sympathy and 
co-operation existing between student 
and Professor. The speaker conclud- 
ed by stating that while great appre- 
ciation is at present felt by the medi- 
cal students towards their Faculty, it 
was as practitioners and not as stu- 
dents that just realization would be 
learned by them. 

Replies were made by Dean Con- 
nell, Drs. Ryan and Sullivan. The 
last speaker gave a resumé of his con- 
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nections with the University and ex- 
pressed regret that his work was now 
at an end. His words of farewell 
were most touching and long to be re- 
membered. 
J. F. Hogan proposed “Sister Uni- 
versities,” extending to their represen- 
tatives a most hearty welcome to 
Queen’s. This toast was replied to 
by S. J. Staples, Varsity; J. A. Mc- 
Donald, McGill; Mason Pitman, 
Bishops; E, A. Anderson, Western 
University, and H. Boulanger, Laval. 
The toast list was broken at fitting 
periods by the singing of the Final 
Year song by Mr. V. Daly, the Speech 
from the Skeleton by J. IF’. Sparks, 
B.A., and the Faculty song. Mr. La- 
vell also sang a solo in his usual bril- 
liant manner. 
The affair came to a conclusion 
about 2 a.m., and everyone present left 
the Hall feeling that the Aesculapian 
Society had sustained its reputation 
for being able to give an excellent 
banquet of which it may well feel 
proud. 
The caterer, Mr. Ferguson, de- 
serves credit for the splendid manner 
in which he conducted his share of the 
evening’s work, for he was undoubt- 
edly laboring under great disadvan- 
tages. n 
Then all join in and cheer for Nough- 
ty-Five, 

They’re a noble class of fellows and 
are always much alive, 

They’ll be gone in the Spring-time 
but of them again you'll hear, 

So fill up your glasses, the Final Year. 





Spike (At the railway station as he 
sees a freight shunting in the yard)— 
Say, Blondy, it is a fr(e)ight how 
they are using the railway people now. 

Blondy—Oh, well, my boy, we 
don’t car(e). 


The Faculty of Medicine is highly 
appreciative of the generosity of Dr. 
Geo. D, Hayunga of New York. It 
must be remembered that Dr. Hayun- 
ga has for several years awarded a 
prize in materia medica. Tor the past 


_two sessions he has also awarded a 


prize for the best dissection of an up- 
per extremity. This year he has add- 
ed another in the Practical Anatomy 
department, making it possible for 
competitors to do team work. Very 
recently Wm. K. Warner & Co. of 
New York and Philadelphia have of- 
fered a valuable prize for general pro- 
ficiency in the Practical Anatomy De- 
partment. This was done largely in 
response to a suggestion from Dr. 
Hayunga and came in the form of a 
very complete and valuable surgical 
instrument. The Professors and stu- 
dents of the Medical Faculty are 
grateful for this evidence of interest 
in their work and extend hearty 
thanksto the above-mentioned donors. 





Srieuce. 





HE following is an extract from 
the December number of the 
Exrecrric CLus Journar, Pittsburg, 
Pa., and goes to show that Queen’s is 
taking her place among the prominent 
technical schools of this continent: 
“The walls of the assembly hall of 
The Electric Club are rapidly being 
hung with college flags, many of 
which ar of beautiful and artistic de- 
sign. A glance around the room will 
reveal the following banners :—Cor- 
nell, Case, Colorado, California, Drex- 
el, Harvard, Lafayette, Ohio State, 
Michigan, Princeton, Purdue, Pratt, 
Kutger, Stanford, Syracuse, Technol- 
ogy, W.U.P., Yale, Queen's Univers- 
ity. 
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The Annual Science Dinner was 
held in the City Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 14th, and proved to be the best 
that has been. The large auditorium 
was converted into a dining hall for 
the occasion and certainly looked re- 
splendent with its decorations of bunt- 
ing and flags, supplemented with num” 
erous electrical effects. The rows of 
grave and reverend city fathers looked 
down approvingly and added a touch 
of dignity to the festive scene beneath. 

President E. A. Collins presided, 
and after full justice was done to the 
excellent nine-course dinner, the 
chairman welcomed the delegates and 
guests and proposed the toast to the 
King. © Prof. Gwillim, Honorary Pre- 
sident of the Society, then gave a 
short address and was followed by 
Mr. Donald McIntyre, who proposed 
Our Country in an able and eloquent 
speech. 

Dr. Watson replied in a characteris- 
tic speech and was greeted with 
rounds of applause. He mentioned 
the fact that this was his first appear- 
ance at a Science Dinner, and right 
here we wish to assure the learned 
Professor that a chair will always be 
left for him at similar functions. The 
absence of Prof. Cappon and Dean 
Dupuis was much regretted by the 
boys, who remembered their excellent 
addresses last year. 

W. F. Nickle, Professors Mac- 
Naughton and Shortt did full justice 
to the toast of Queen’s and Her Fac- 
ulties, and the Dinner Committee take 
thanking these 


this opportunity of 
splendid ad- 


gentlemen for their 
dresses. 
McGill was represented by Dale 
Carr-Harris, and S.P.5. by Mr. Wor- 
thington, their champion athlete, both 
of whom made good speeches, convey- 
ing the greetings of their societies. 
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Other prominent speakers were Mr. 
E. J. B. Pense, W. H. Wagwood, 
Hugo Craig, and Mr. Coste, President 
of the Canadian Mining Institute. 

The speeches of the students were 
of a high order, particularly those of 
Mr. Shorey, Mr. Scott and Mr, Gage, 
the latter of whom proposed the toast 
to the Ladies in an eloquent speech, 
showing thoughtful preparation and a 
wide acquaintance with the subject. 

W. L. Smythe made a great hit with 
the Faculty song, and W. H. Lavell 
rendered a baritone solo in a pleasing 
manner. 

The most gratifying feature of the 
banquet, to the Socicty Executive, was 
the assistance given by the students 
themselves and the interest shown by 
the Junior Years as evidenced by their 
attendance in such large numbers. 





In our last issue we published a 
challenge sent to us from Divinity 
Hall. The following reply was given 
by the men of Science :— 

Tue Lick OBSERVATORY, 
(That is Science Hall). 
The Christian Scientists— 
To the Pope, Bishops and Elders of 
Divinity Hall :— 

Know all men by these presents 
that whereas Logie McDonnell and 
his humble and inferior associates of 
gospel grinders deemed it wise after 
consulting their chief mugwump and 
advisers to challenge the Christian 
Scientists to a battle of Association 
football to be played at a place and on 
a date to be mutually agreed upon, 
that the Christian Scientists hereby 
accept said challenge and agree to 
meet the sky-pilots according to the 
provisions of the challenge aforesaid 
inentioned, That whereas in the 
opinion of the Scientists the Israelites 
were trying to evade a decisive battle 
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by issuing a challenge to play Associa- 
tion football during the close season 
for that game. That whereas hereto- 
fore the men of Science ‘have becn 
noted for their strict conformity to the 
laws and usages as laid down by the 
Prpvincial Game Warden, be it here- 
by further resolved that the words 
“Association Football” be struck out 
and the word “Hockey” be substitu- 
ted. 

And now ye Pharisees and Hittites, 
ye Ismaelites whose swords are ever 
unsheathed, ye hypocritical searchers 
after hidden and never - revealed 
truths, ye believers in false doctrines, 
ye woman-haters and all your tribe of 
angelic followers, know that the men 
of Science have discovered and 
patented this day a new automatic 
back-action, reinforced — compound 
non-condensing trip-hammer style of 
hockey by which your stalwarts will 
be reduced to molecules and the mole- 
cules to atoms and the atoms volati- 
lized, thus defying all preconceived 
Scientific Laws.’ 

Furthermore be it resolved that be- 
fore completely annihilating a tribe 
heretofore on friendly terms with the 
followers of Dr. Goodwin, that said 
tribe aforesaid be allowed one day 
after receipt of this reply to consider 
their perilous condition. 

(Signed) 

A. A. Bailie, Sec’y of State. 

E. A. Collins, Attorney General. 

H. H. Scott, War Minister. 





The JOURNAL is indebted to Prof. 
Carmichael for a copy of a new work 
of his on Experimental Physics, It is 
a neatly bound volume of about a hun- 
dred pages and seems to us to be very 
suitable for the purpose for which it 
was written, that is to be used in con- 
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nection with the work of the students 
in the Physical Laboratory. Many of 
the books used in laboratories are so 
elaborate as to be rather difficult for 
the beginner. This little book fills a 
want in this respect and we have no 
doubt that its use in the Laboratory 
would be of great assistance to the 
students in grasping the work in Ex- 
perimental Physics. 





Mr, D. D. Cairns read a paper be- 
fore the last meeting of the Engineer- 
ing Society in which he related his ex- 
periences prospecting in the West. 

Science Hall Vigilance Committee 
held a session on the evening of Dec. 
1xth for the dispensation of justice. 
On account of the good order that al- 
ways prevails in Science Hall no very 
serious offences came up before his 
Lordship. 

The last regular meeting of ’07 Sci- 
ence was held in the large Physics lec- 
ture room. The executive of the year 
had invited ’07 Arts, as they had a 
very interesting programme of vocal 
and instrumental music, ete. The 
chief feature was the report of the 
year’s historian, Mr. K. V. Gardner. 
This was illustrated by lantern slides 
which were very amusing and were 
very much appreciated by the audi- 
ence. 

0% Science are to be congratulated 
on the result of this meeting, 





The Science Dance, first announced 
for January 28rd, has been unavoid- 
ably postponed until F ebruary 10th, 
The use of Grant Hall has been given, 
and though it is a little late in the sea- 
son for these functions, it promises to 
be, as usual, one of the most enjoyable 
events of the year. 
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Athletics. 


T the last meeting of the A.M.S 
before Christmas, a committee 

was appointed to consider ways and 
means of completing the fund for the 
erection of a gymnasium. Some op- 
position was offered to the movement 
on the ground that the present was 
not a stiitable time in the face of the 
large deficit in connection with the 
Grant Hall. But the meeting was 
overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
the question should at least be thor- 
oughly investigated and the committee 
was accordingly appointed. Once up- 
on a time in the dim past Queen’s had 
a gymnasium (we won’t investigate 
its merits), but it was short-lived, and 
at present we have to be conterit with 
dressing-rooms for the football and 
hockey players. But apart from these 
are the great majority of the students 
who should have, but as yet are with- 
out, means for regular exercise. In 
such a University as ours there can be 
no question as to the necessity of a 
gym., and the present seems a fit time 
to make a strong effort towards the 
erection of one. Some years ago the 
nucleus of a gymnasium fund was 
formed by voluntary subscriptions 
from the students and graduates and 
their friends. Since then the Athletic 
Committee has repeatedly added to the 
fund, but a check came with the pur- 
chase of the Athletic Grounds, and 
later the improvements in the Upper 
and Lower Campi. Now, however, 
the Athletic finances are in most satis- 
factory condition owing ‘to the levy 
made on each student for athletic pur- 
poses, and the way seems clear for 
making another stride towards the 
long-sought end. Of course the 
whole undertaking cannot be shoul- 
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dered by the present generation of 
students alone—part can be left to the 
care of our successors who will each 
in turn reap benefit from it. But as in 
al! material advances at Queen’s pro- 
gress must be slow and cautious, and 
we can hardly look for a fully equip- 
ped and up-to-date gymnasium at one 
break. The report of the committee 
appointed should be eagerly expected 
by all, for the matter is most import- 
ant. 





Once again we're in the thick of 
strenuous athletics after the calm suc- 
ceeding the football season, and the 
chances-of the steel-shod wearers of 
the blue, red and yellow for upholding 
their past fame, form a popular topic 
of conversation, The “Queen’s Cup” 
fits in very nicely in the combination 
of trophies in the Library, and our 
first “Seven” must see that it doesn’t 
leave its niche this season. Though 
our chances look bright it’s up to 
every man to play the game and take 
no chances. Mills in goal, Macdon- 
nell at point, and Sutherland as cover, 
may be depended upon to pass up their 
old stonewall defence. On the for- 
ward line we have to face two blanks, 
Scott on the wing, and Knight, last 
year’s Captain, from centre; the latter 
will be particularly missed, being one 
of the best workers in Queen's long 
list of stars. Their places will pro- 
bably be taken by Jack Williams, our 
fast freshman, and Bruce Sutherland 
from last- year’s _ Intermediates, 
“Mudge” Richardson is in his old 
place on the wing and playing his old 
star game, and Captain Walsh, as 
rover, is amazing the freshmen with 
his traditional brilliancy. Altogether 
with that aggregation we repeat our 
chances appear very roseate. But the 
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struggle will be keen and hard for our 
opponents, particularly McGill, look 
very strong. 

The Intermediate and Senior 
teams as yet have not been definitely 
settled. There is plenty of splendid 


material out looking for positions and. 


two good teams should easily be se- 
cured, 

It was found impossible to make 
final arrangements for the Senior 
Queen’s projected trip to New York, 
but on December 28th the team travel- 
led to Peterboro’ for a practice game 
with the crack team of that town. It 
was the first game of the season and 
practices had been few, but our men 
won out by 9-8. The referee seems to 
have been rather harsh towards the 
visitors in his decisions—as a climax 
putting one player on the bench for 
the last fifteen minutes—an unusually 
severe punishment. During this in- 
terval Peterboro’ managed to tally 
two of their goals. 

The Intermediates also took a short 
trip during the holidays, playing in 
Prescott on Dec. 29th, and in Morris- 
burg the succeeding night. They 
lacked the services of two regular de- 
fence men, Craig at point and Clarke 
at cover. At Prescott, after a splen- 
did contest, they were beaten by a 
score of 8-4. In Morrisburg they 
struck their stride better and were able 
to win out to the tune of 8-3. The 
games were of immense benefit to our 
men, who report white treatment at 
both towns. 

The following is the schedule for 
the Senior Intercollegiate League. As 
will be seen Queen’s has her two home 
games on consecutive weeks, a rather 
faulty arrangement: 

Jan, 18th—Queen’s at McGill. 

Jan, 20th—McGill at Toronto. 
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Jan. 2%th—Toronto at Queen’s. 
Feb, 3rd—McGill at Queen’s. 

Feb. 10th—Toronto at McGill. 
Veb. 1%7th—-Queen’s at Toronto. 


CALENDAR. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m. 


AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY 
Friday, 4.00 p.m. 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
ist and 3rd Fridays, 5.00 p.m, 
ARTS SOCIETY 
2nd Tuesdays at 5.00 p.m., begin- 
ning January 17th. 
LEVANA SOCIETY 
2nd Wednesdays, 5.00 p.m. 
Jan. 25th, Final Debate—Resolved 
that the influence of women is 
greater at the present time than 
it was a century ago, 
Y. W. C. A. 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Jan, 20—Francis Ridley Havergal. 
Misses Singleton and McLennan. 
Jan. 27—Christianity essentially 
aggressive. Misses Clarke and 
Stewart. 
Y. M.C. A, 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
tan a eeanon: W. J. Kidd, 


Jan, 27—Annual_ meeting. 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Jan. 26—Afternoon meeting ‘The 
Will to Believe" (James) J. M. 
McEachran, M.A. 
Feb 10o—Evening meeting “Jesus 
and Israel,” Professor Mc- 
Naughton. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB 
and Tuesdays, 5.00 p.m., beginning Jan. 10, 
Jan, 24—Debate —Resolved that 
*» the Government should not dis- 
pose of Crown Lands in the 
North West in large blocks. 
Affirmative—D. C. Ramsey, A. 
G. Penman. Negative—H. G. 
May, D. McFarlane. 
GLEE CLUB 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 5 p.m. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON ADDRESSES, 


Feb. 5—Rev. J. A. McDonald, 
The Globe. 

Feb, 12—Rev. Canon Cody, D.D., 
Toronto. 

Feb. 19 — Chancellor 
D.D., McMaster. 

Feb, 26—Professor MacNaughton. 

SPECIAL EVENTS, 

Jan. 27——Hockey match, Queen's 
vs. Varsity. 

Feb, 1o—Science Dance, 


Wallace, 
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ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 
HE regular meeting of the A. M. 
S. was held in Convocation Hall 
on Jan, 7th. 

A bilt from the Corporation of the 
City of Kingston amounting to $25.25 
for rent and damages on the day of 
election was read. Moved by W. H. 
Lavell, seconded by J. M. McDonald, 
that this bill be received. 

F. R. Nicolle reports on behalf of 
the Conversazione Financial Commit- 
tee — 

Total Receipts. . . $553 50 

Total Expenditure .. .. 604 19 

Deficit... 6. ee ee ee ee (50 69 

The expenditure was $185.92 great- 
er than for the Conversazione of 
1903-04. | 

Moved by F. R. Nicolle, seconded 
by W. H. Lavell, that this report be 
received, 

J. A. Donnell reports on behalf of 
the committee appointed to arrange 
for a “Mock Parliament,” recom- 
mending that a mock parliament be 
held every Saturday evening in the 
10th order of business, speech from 
the throne to be given next Saturday 
evening by the Honorary President, 
and the division of the house into gov- 
ernment, and opposition to begin Feb. 
4th. This report was received and 
adopted’ on motion of J. A. Donnell 
and W. H. MaclInnes. 

Moved by A. Kennedy, seconded by 
A. G. Penman, that the Executive of 
the A.M.S. be authorized to invite the 
candidates of this constituency for the 
Legislature, or their representatives, 
to address the students at the next or- 
dinary meeting of the Society. Moved 
in amendment by Jas. Fairlie and se- 
conded by J. M. McDonnell, that the 
words “or their representatives” be 
struck out. 

The amendment was carried. 


The Critic then gave his report, and 
the meeting adjourned. 

At a meeting of the Executive, it 
was decided to give each of the candi- 
dates for the Legislature thirty min- 
utes in which to address the students, 
the government candidate speaking 
first, and having ten minutes to reply. 





CABINET OF MOCK PARLIAMENT. 

Secretary of State—S. E. Beckett. 

Minister of Interior—M. B. Baker. 

Minister of Finance—W. MaclIn- 
nes. 

Minister of Justice—J. C. McCona- 
chie. 

Minister of Railways—W. W. 
Swanson. 

Minister of Marine—A. Kennedy. 

Minister of Militia—N. F. Black. 

Minister of Agriculture—E. A. 
Collins. 

Minister of Public Works—W. 
Kennedy. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce— 
Jas. Fairlie. 

Ministers without Portfolios—Mes- 
srs. Wolsley, Logie McDonnell, and 
Donnell. 

Leader of Opposition—W. H. La- 
vell. 

The Premier to be appointed at first 
meeting of Cabinet. 








@Our Alumni. 





NAR. S. W. Arthur, B.A., ’03, has 

hung out his shingle in Red- 
vers, Assa. We wish him every suc- 
cess—an acquisition which he will 
make certain for himself by his untir- 
ing energy and devotion to duty. 





J. Clark Brown, M.A., ’96, and Uni- 
versity Medallist in History in that 
year, is, we learn, conducting a flour- 
ishing law practice in Williamstown, 
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Ont. Mr, Brown has been a regular 
subscriber to the JouRNAL since 1890, 
and his file is complete since that date. 
Like a loyal son of old Queen’s he gets 
each volume bound and thus preserves 
a record of many things that could 
not be found elsewhere in literature. 
These are the friends from whom the 
JOURNAL delights to hear. 





Walter H. Williams, M.A., ’03, is 
holding down the Moderns Depart- 
ment in the Dutton High School. 
In this school good work has been 
done under,the Principalship of Mr. 
J. A. Taylor, an honor graduate in 
Science from Queen’s of the Class of 
02. There are seven former pupils 
of this school at present attending 
Queen's, and we understand “John” 
has lately received another prospec- 
tive student for Queen’s. Congratu- 
lations. 





Miss Maud FE. Fleming, B.A., ’02, 
has been engaged to teach in the Wa- 
terford High School. Miss lleming 
makes the third Queen’s graduate in 
that institution. Mr. J. H. Mills, 
M.A., ‘90, is the Principal, while Mr. 
J. B. MeKechnie, M.A., ’03, serves up 
the mathematics. 





The marriage of Miss Isabella Mur- 
phy, M.A.,, ’99, though not included in 
any newspaper summaries of the im- 
portant incidents of ‘04, was, notwith- 
standing, one of the very happy events 
of the year that is past. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Skelton are gold medallists 
in their University .work. We wish 
them gold medal success in their mu- 
tual study of the matrimonial problem. 
Mr, Skelton is at present occupying 
a very important and lucrative posi- 
tion as Assistant [Editor of the Book- 
lover's Magazine of Philadelphia. 


Queen’s Alumni Association of Ot- 
tawa entertained Principal Gordon at 
a banquet in that city on the evening 
of Thursday, Dec. 16th, when some 
important speeches were delivered by 
Chancellor Fleming and __ others. 
Queen’s certainly has the sympathy of 
her Alumni, and if the Half-Million 
Dollar Endowment is not raised it will 
not be for want of the hearty co- 
operation of her aie racueies: 


OUR ALUMNAE. 

Miss Jean B. Black, B.A., ’03, and 
Miss M, Taylor, B.A., 03, are both at 
present engaged in teaching in their 
native city, Hamilton. 





Miss Elizabeth McNab, M.A., 01 
and gold medallist in English, is 
teaching in a school at Metcalfe, Ont. 





Miss Meta Weese, B.A., 03, is en- 
gaged in a school at Antrim, Ont. 





Miss Eva Millar, B.A., 01, is em- 
ployed on the staff of teachers in the 
city of Woodstock. 





Miss Alda McKeracher, at one time 
a member of the class of ’04, is at pre- 
sent teaching in the Sate, High 
School. 


-- Exchanges. 


The fillowine table shows ithis 
year's enrollment at the leading Am- 
erican Universities: Harvard, 6,018 ; 
Columbia, 4,557; Chicago, 4,146; 
Northwestern, 4,007; Michigan, 
3,726; California, 3,690; — Tilinois, 
3,661; Minnesota, 3,550; Cornell, 
3,438; Wisconsin, 3,221; Yale, 2,990; 
Pennsylvania, 2,661; Syracuse, 2,207; 
Leland Stanfors, Ti 1,370; Prince- 
ton, 1,383; Dartmouth, 860, 
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THE OLD SAILORS, 


“© ye that sail in winter nights 

Far out where stream the northern 
lights, 

Ye that clamber hand o’er hand 

Looking and listening for the land, 

Ye who slip thro’ the typhoon rift, 

Ye who battle the Polar drift, 

Sing a song of the ocean’s roar, 

The eagle’s swoop, the petrel’s soar, 

The stinging lash of the briny sleet, 

The chilly fog ’round the frozen fleet 

That, lifting a moment, brings to view 

Those frowning turrets of icy blue,— 

Bring us a touch of the wild salt sea, 

Bring us a snatch of life, of glee— 

Bring us the bustle, the noise of ships, 

The taste of tar to our shriveled lips! 

Shout the call to the capstan-bars, 

When the heaving bows eclipse the 
stars, ; 

And clouds race over the young 
moon’s cheeks 

While the wind in the cordage wails 
and shrieks. 

Raise your chanties yet once more 

lor us who watch on the lonely shore, 

We who wait by the fire’s breath 

Crouched, and bent with the dread of 


death.” 
—Columbia Monthly. 





Judge (to stuttering prisoner )— 
“What are you charged with?” 

Prisoner—"S-s-s-s-S-S-S~” 

Judge (impatiently turning to the 
policeman)—“Officer, what is this 
man charged with?” 

Officer—“Sody wather, I guess, yer 
honor.’—Ex, 





On December 7th, Massachusetts In- 
Stitute of Technology celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
William Barton Rogers, founder and 
first President of the Institute. 


The exchange editor of the Vic- 
torian offers a criticism of this depart- 
ment because, as he says, we “evince 
a disinclination to exercise our prero- 
gative of commenting on the work of 
our brethren.” To this we must plead 
guilty, but hardly consider the charge 
a serious one. An exchange column, 
we believe, can justify its existence 
only by giving to its readers some- 
thing which will be interesting and 
profitable to them. This can be done, 
not by commenting on, censuring or 
eulogizing the work of our brethren, 
but by selecting from the various 
journals that come to our table that 
which is spiciest and best. The com- 
ments, we acknowledge, are most in- 
teresting to the ex-men, but. these, 
after all, constitute but a very small 
part of a journal’s readers. 


Examiner at oral examination, giv- 
ing candidate a model of the heart.— 
“Just place that in the position that it 
is in your body, will you?” Candi- 
date places it at the foot of his neck. 
“Tuts, man! that would be in your 
throat,” said the Professor. “Sure, 
sir, and so it is,” ejaculated the candi- 
date. That man passed.—Student. 





As Mary knelt to say her evening 
prayer, her grandmother said, “Mary, 
pray for the weather to be warm, so 
my rheumatism will get well’’ As she 
closed her prayer, Mary said, “Oh, 
Lord, make it hot for grandma.”—Ex. 





My son, if a notebook thou lendest 
and seeth its cover no more, 

Mourn not for its loss, neither worry, 
nor seck for the borrower’s gore, 
But filch thou the notes of thy neigh- 

bor; he probably stole thine hefore. 


—Ex, 
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THE BEST MEMORIAL, 
He built a house; time laid it in the 
dust, 
He wrote a book; it’s title now forgot; 
He ruled a city; but his name is not 
On any tablet graven, or where rust 


Can gather from disuse, or marble 


bust. 

He took a child from out a wretched 
cot, 

Who on the State dishonor might 
have brought, 

And reared him to the Christian’s 
hope and trust. 

The boy to manhood grown, became a 
light 

To many souls, and preached for hu- 
man need 

The wondrous loye of the Omnipo- 
tent ; 

The work has multiplied like stars at 


night 


When darkness deepens; every noble 


deed 
Lasts longer than a granite monu- 
ment. 





The House-Steward is thirsting for 
gore, as the iron legs of one of the 
tables in the conservatory have been 
bent and twisted into fantastic curves. 
We should like to know the combined 
weight of the pair—Student. 





Medical Student—“It’s unhealthy 
to sleep in feathers.” 

Junior (struggling with the leg of 
a muscular chicken)—“Don’t you be- 
lieve it. This old bird lived for forty 
years, and always slept in feathers. 





To read them o’er I love to pause, 
Those poems in the magazine; 
They really soothe me more because 
1 never know just what they mean. 
—Ex. 
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Varsity is to be congratulated on its 
excellent Christmas number, which 
contains articles from the pens of such 
noted writers as Goldwin Smith, 
Louis Frechette, Jean Blewett, Agnes 
C. Laut, Dr. Clark, Dr. Armstrong 
Black, and Arnold Haultain. 





Complaints of the Freshettes in 
chorus.—“When I go into class I get 
rattled; the professors rattle me; the 
sight of the boys rattles me; the reci- 
tations rattle me; everything rattles 
me.” 

We begin to wonder if they would 
not make good toys——Acadia Athen- 
aeum, 





Prof. A.—‘“This, gentlemen, is a 
hydrometer by means of which I will 
proceed to determine the amount of 
water in this glass of Kingston milk. 
The lower the hydrometer sinks the 
greater the amount of water.” 

Warning voice from Class—‘Tie a 
string to it, Professor, or you may lose 
the machine.” —Ex. 





According to the statement of one 
of the law professors at Michigan, 
there are at present in the house of re- 
presentatives more graduates from the 
University of Michigan than from any 
other two colleges or tniversities in 
the United States. 





Little Montague—“‘I was awake 
when Santa Claus came, dad.” 

Father—‘Were you? and what was 
he like, eh?” 

Little Montague—“Oh, I couldn’t 
see him—it was dark you know. But 
when he bumped himself on the wash- 
stand he said—” 

Father (hastily) —“There, that'lf 
do, Monty; run away and play.”—-Ex. 


eet 
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INSPIRATION. 
I made me a prayer to the lords of the 
air, 
To the spirits of wind and of rain, 
To the stars that gleam and the fires 
that flare, 
But my praying was in vain. 


I sought it in songs of the singing sea, 
Ir whiteness of foam and spray, 

In the far, blue hills’ sad eternity, 
But they said me nay. 


And I found it at last where I sought 
it least, 

"Twas not in the winds of the wild, 

For my quest o’er the hills and the 
waters ceased 

In the eyes of a child —Ex. 

Yale’s football receipts for the sea- 
son just ended amount to about $75,- 
000, The receipts for the principal 
games were as follows: Yale-Har- 
vard, $32,000, Yale-Princeton, $22,- 
000, and Yale-Columbia, $11,000. 





Cram, cram, cram, 
On thy old grey books, O, son; 


And I would that my tongue could’ 


utter 
The relief we'll feel when done. 


O well for the football man, 
As he lustily shouts in the fray; 


O well for the tennis lad, 
As he sings t 


The stately profs. go 0n 


To their haven off the hall; 
But oh, for the joy of a stolen look 


At the questions on W 


Cram, cram, cram, tm 2 
At the foot of thy bed, O son, 
For a passing mark on all our work 


Will never be easily won. 
—Decaturian. 


) his love in the play. 


hich we fall. 


Who feels within his veins the throb- 
bing pulse 

Of power and purpose urging him to 
dare, 

And yielding to the message treads 
down fear, 

Rending in scorn his own innate 


despair. 
He is the nobleman! No accident 


Of ancestry can equal that fine birth 
Of spirit which unlocks the dormant 


soul 
And rounds endeavor to its highest 
worth.—Ex, 





Teacher—“Johnny, can you tell me 
how iron wes discovered ?” 

Johnny—‘T heard father say they 
smelt it.’—Fx. 





It is said that Andrew Carnegie and J. 
P. Morgan may inaugurate a move- 
ment to counteract the Rhodes Schol- 
arship and induce men to go to Ameri- 
can Colleges. 


Princeton is soon to have a new 
gateway and entrance to the Univers- 
ity campus. It was bought with the 
$25,000 bequeathed to the University 
by Mr. Augustus Van Wick. 





DER PREIS. 
From the German of J. G. Fischer. 
No hill in all the land so high, 
No vale so dark and deep, 
But o’er it some glad bird may fly, 
Thro’ it some sunbeam creep. 


And didst thou dwell in Alpine 
light, 
Or sea-lone pearl-strewn grot 
My heart, thro’ farthest depth or 
height, 
Thy heart, its home, had sought. 
—M.AV. 
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De Nuhis. 
AT THE CONVERSAZIONE, 
Observant Friend—“I sée Mr. 7 
you ‘are confining your attention to 
married ladies to-night.” 
Mr. 
ought ‘to be.” 








& 

In a dark corner of the sitting-out 
room: Freshman—“Let’s strike a 
match.” His fair partner, a Senior— 
“Oh, this is so sudden.” 








At the A.M.S.: Mr. P——n—] 
‘move that Mr. P—t—e be M inister of 
‘the Gospel in the Mock Parliament” 








Miss Cl—k—Have you heard Mr. 
Mack—hr-n sing before? 

Mrs, W-t-o-n—No, I never before 
heard him sing so well or so much, 
especially much. 





A group of girls, at twelve o'clock, 
about Professor's door, read the fol- 
lowing notice: “Prof. C. is ill with a 
cold and will be unable to meet his 
classes to-day.” 

One of then—“Oh! Isn’the a dear! 
Let’s go and have some dinner.” 





Time: 12M. 

Scene: French room, 

Visiting Graduate (being unac- 
quainted with the gymnastics custom- 
arily carried on in French classes )— 
Gracious! Why didn’t you tell me this 
class opened with prayer ? 

The JOURNAL regrets that this is- 
sue is somewhat later than we had in- 
tended that it should be. The Spe- 
cial Number going through the press 
simultaneously with — this regular 
number has caused considerable de- 
lay. We trust our subscribers and 
friends will pardon this delay.—Ied. 


—“Yes; and to those who. 


ALUMNI AT HAMILTON, 

On the first Sunday of the New 
Year, Principal Gordon occupied the 
pulpit of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Hamilton, while Professor 
Dyde, who accompanied the Principal 
on his visit to that city, preached in 
St. John's Presbyterian. Both of 
these services were much enjoyed by 
these congregations and Queen’s has 
gained many friends as a result of 
their visit. 

On Tuesday night the Alumni As- 
sociation of Hamilton assembled at 
Lovering’s at the call of the Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. E, Maloch, and gave an 
informal banquet. in honor of these 
distinguished leaders of their Alma 
Mater. One feature of the gathering 
that was particularly pleasing to 
Principal Gordon was the presence of 
staunch friends of (Queen's who, 
though not graduates of this Univers- 
ity, are greatly interested in her pro- 
gress and welfare, 

Good speeches were delivered by 
several of those present, but the 
crowning speech of the evening was 
that delivered by Principal Gordon, 
in’ which he emphasized at some 
length, and commended very highly, 
the splendid esprit de corps, which, he 
asserted, was the most outstanding 
characteristic noticeable among the 
students of Queen’s. This very 
strong spirit, he maintained, was 
largely due to the fact that the college 
has frequently had to Struggle, as it 
were, for its very existence, 

In conclusion, Dr. Gordon spoke of 
some of the needs of the college, 
which it was hoped that the present 
endowment would enable them to 
overcome. 





Material for next issue must be in 
by January 24th.—Man. Ed. 
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HUMANISM. 


Lecture by Professor Watson to the 

Philosophical Society. 

fear that the title which I have se- 

lected for my lecture may have 
inadvertently given rise to misunder- 
standing. The term “Humanism” is 
usually employed to designate that 
great revival of learning, which, in 
company with the Reformation, put 
an end to the Middle Ages, and ush- 
ered in a new era in the world’s his- 
tory. The humanist, in the old sense 
of the term, was distinguished, on the 
one hand, by his claim to culture and 
refinement, and, on the other hand, by 
his antagonism to external authority 
and the fictions of an unreal abstrac- 
tion. The former characteristic he 
displayed in the passion and enthusi- 
asm with which he threw himself in- 
to the study of classical literature, and 
by his interest in all that concerned 
the higher life as lived here and now; 
the latter characteristic he displayed 
in his claim for freedom of thought, 
involving as it did a liberation from 
unintelligible dogmas, cramping sup- 
erstitions and slavish submission to 
political or ecclesiastical authority. 
But it is not to Humanism in this old- 
er sense of the term that I propose to 
direet your attention, but to a brand- 
new philosophical doctrine, which has 
usurped the name and claims to pos- 
Sess the features of the older Human- 


ism. The spokesman of this newest 
thing in philosophy is Mr. F. C. S. 
Schiller, at present a fellow and tutor 
in the University of Oxford, who 
only the other day contributed an 
article to a volume of essays issuing 
from that ancient seat of learning en- 
titled “Personal Idealism,” and who 
has also published a collection of es- 
says of his own under the title “Hu- 
manism,” which set forth in a popu- 
lar, not to say a highly rhetorical, 
style, the main articles of the new 
faith. In justification of his forcible 
appropriation of the old name for the 
new thing, the author claims that his 
philosophy, in contrast to the preva- 
lent Absolutism, which at least.in Ox- 
ford has for some thirty years held 
almost undisputed sway, is distin- 
guished, like its predecessor, by its 
opposition at once to barbarism and 
to scholasticism. As to the first 
point, he declares that the older philo- 
sophy is barbaric both in its temper 
and in its style. “The former,” he 
says, “displays itself in the inveterate 
tendency to sectarianism and intoler- 
ance, in spite of the discredit which 
the history of philosophy heaps upon 
it. For what could be more ludicrous 
than to keep up the pretence that all 
must own the sway of some absolute 
and unquestionable creed? Does not 
every page of every philosophic his- 
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tory teem with illustrations that a 
philosophic system is an unique and 
personal achievement, of which not 
even the servilest discipleship can 
transpose the full flavor into another 
soulP Why should we therefore 
blind ourselves to the invincible in- 
dividuality of philosophy, and deny 
each other the precious right to be- 
hold reality each at the peculiar angle 
whence he sees it? Why, when 
others will not and cannot see as we 
do, should we lose our temper and 
the faith that the heavenly harmony 
can only be achieved by a multitudi- 
ous symphony (‘multitudinous sym- 
phony,’ like ‘the imobled queen,’ is 
good!) in which each of the myriad 
centres of experience sounds its own 
concordant note?’* Then, “as for 
barbarism of style, that too is ever 
rampant, even though it no longer 
reaches the colossal heights attained 
by Kant and Hegel. If Humanism 
can restore against such forces the 
lucid writing of the older English 
style, it will make Philosophy once 
more ‘a subject gentlemen can read 
with pleasure.” The new Humanism, 
however, is opposed not only to Bar- 
barism, but to Scholasticism.” For 
Scholasticism is one of the great facts 
in human nature, and a fundamental 
weakness of the learned world. Now, 
as ever, it is a spirit of sterilising 
pedantry that avoids beauty, dreads 
clearness and detests life and grace, 
a spirit that grovels in muddy techni- 
cality, buries itself in the futile bur- 
rowings of valueless researches, and 
conceals itself from human insight by 
the dust-clouds of desiccated rubbish 
which it raises. Humanism 
therefore has before it an arduous 


*Schiller's “Humanism,” p. xxii. + lbid., p. ai f lbid., 2. xxiv. 
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fight with the Dragon of Scholastic- 
ism, which, as it were, deters men 
from approaching the golden apples 
that cluster on the tree of knowledge 
in the garden of the Hesperides.’+ To 
crown all, this humane, gentlemanly, 
elegant philosophy may fairly claim, 
like its predecessor, to be a renais- 
sance. “For it is clear that philosophy 
has still to be born again to enter on 
her kingdom, and that ‘her votaries 
must still be born again to purge their 
systems of the taint of an inveterate 
barbarism.”” In short, in the repre- 
sentative of Humanism we have a 
new Erasmus, if not' a new Erasmus, 
Luther and Melancthou all in one. 
As these champions of culture and re- 
ligion and theology made resolute 
war with barbarism,  scholasticism 
and despotism, so the new protagon- 
ist of Humanism does not conceal his 
antagonism to naturalism, and above 
all to absolutism. For “naturalism,” 
he tells us, “is worthy of respect for 
the honest work it does, and has a 
real use as a partial method in subor- 
dination to the whole,” whereas ‘“ab- 
solutism has no use, and its explana- 
tory value is nothing but illusion.’ 
Thus speaks. the illustrious author. 
As may already have suggested itself 
to you, the new philosophy, whatever 
other defects it may have,—if indeed 
it has any—canot be charged with the 
crime of superfluous modesty. “The 
ancient shibboleths,” exclaims our au- 
thor, “encounter open yawns and un- 
concealed derision. The rattling of 
dry bones no longer fascinates re- 
spect nor plunges a self-suggested 
horde of fakirs in hypnotic stupor. 
The agnostic maunderings of impotent 
despair are flung aside with a con- 
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temptuous smile by the young, the 
strong, the virile.”* “These be brave 
‘orts,” as Sir Hugh Evans might have 
said. Do they not give some counte- 
nance to Mr. Bradley's sarcastic com- 
ment: ‘This is certainly young, in- 
deed [I doubt if at any time of life 
most of us have been as young as this 
(Mind, N.S., No. 51, page310n)? Mr. 
Schiller, as we shall find, is in a sense 
a follower of Prof. William James, 
and it is: perhaps a pity that his all 
too-omniscient air is apt to have the 
effect of discrediting at once his mas- 
ter and the doctrine he seeks to ex- 
‘pound. Let us, however, try to do 
justice to the “invincible individuality 
of philosophy,” forgetting as far as 
possible these irrelevant “vivacities,” 
and seeking to understand the charac- 
ter of this new philosophy and its re- 
lation to its predecessors. “The 
longest way round,” as the German 
proverb tells us,” is the shortest way 
home,” and I must therefore ask you 
to have faith that in beginning at a 
point much earlier than this new 
“Humanism” we shall perhaps most 
readily come to see its meaning and 
the degree of importance which at- 
taches to it. 

Professor James, in one of his oc- 
casional papers, tells us that Kant is a 
“mere curio,” and that the true apos- 
tolic succession of philosophy is 
through Dr. Reid, Mr. C. V. Pierce 
and Mr, Shadworth Hodgson. This 
extraordinary judgment, or lapse of 
judgment, one may venture to ques- 
tion. To me it rather seems that the 
philosophy subsequent to Kant takes 
its origin from him, descending in 
three separate streams, according as 
one or other of the aspects of the 
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Critical Philosophy is emphasized, or 
perhaps rather over-emphasized. This 
is not surprising, when one considers 
that the philosophy of Kant was itself 
an attempt to effect a union of the 
empiricism of the school of Locke and 
Hume, withthe idealism of Descartes, 
Spinoza and Leibnitz, and to do so by 
combining the point of view of mo- 
dern science with a defence of moral- 
ity and religion. In seeking to effect 
this combination—to do justice at 
once to the claim of science that all 
things are connected together by in- 
violable mechanical law and the oppo- 
site demand of morality and religion 
that man should lead a free, respon- 
sible and ideal life,—Kant was led to 
draw a bold line of demarcation be- 
tween Theoreticalsand Practical Phil- 


_osophy. Within the former fall the 


various phenomena included in the 
systen of nature, understanding by 
“nature” not only things and events 
belonging to the so-called “external 
world,” but even such inner events as 
our own immediate feelings and de- 
sires. For, in Kant’s theory, nothing 
strictly speaking belongs to the 
sphere of practice except that which 
proceeds directly from the will of the 
agent; and the immediate appetites 
and desires, which we find welling up 
within us, no more proceed from our 
wills than the movement of a stone or 
the circulation of the blood. Hence, 
what are ordinarily called “practical” 
sciences—such as surveying, farming, 
politics, &c.—are not in Kant’s sense 
“practical” at all: they are mere- 
ly the application of theoretical rules. 
The only “practical” science is the 
science which contains the laws of a 
free agent; in other words, the sci- 





*T[bid. p. viii. 
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ence of ethics. When a man wills so 
as to conform to moral law, his voli- 
tion proceeds from himself; it is he 
that acts, and not something that acts 
on him; but, when he is hurried away 
by an immediate desire—say by a re- 
vengeful impulse—it is not his true 
self that acts, and he is not.truly free. 

In thus opposing Theoretical and 
Practical Philosophy, Kant has pre- 
pared the way for a well-known char- 
acteristic of his doctrine, the exalta- 
tion of the Practical over the Theor- 
etical Reason,—the “primacy of Prac- 
tical Reason,” as it is usually called. 
lf, as he contends, the true man is the 
man who wills the moral law—and 
for Kant there is no other kind of 
willing—we must seek for the true 
nature of man by asking what is im- 
plied in the moral consciousness. The 
theoretical consciousness reveals to. us 
only external appearances; it can but 
reduce the multifarious things of 
sense to a mechanical system, or even 
in its highest reach suggest that there 
may be something beyond; but it is 
only the practical or moral conscious- 
ness that compels us to believe in our 
own freedom and immortality and in 
the existence of God. 

The abrupt contrast of theoretical 
and practical reason characteristic of 
the philosophy of Kant naturally led 
to divergent views. One class of 
thinkers, representing what has been 
called “naturalism,” cut the knot by 
denying ™ toto that we can determine 
anything in regard to the region lying 
beyond the sphere of knowledge. At 
the same time the influence of Kant 
upon them is so far evident that they 
admit the existence of a reality lying 
beyond our knowledge, while they 
claim that of it we can say nothing 
except that it 7s. This is the attitude 


of thinkers like Huxley and Tyndall, 
who found a philosophic exponent in 
the late Herbert Spencer. For all 
thinkers of this school the sole know- 
able forms of being are those that can 
be brought within the mechanical sys- 
tem of nature, and though they claim 
that what we thus know is the relative 
and phenomenal, they deny that we 
can extend our knowledge beyond 
this limited region. A second class 
of thinkers attack the problem left by 
Kant in an entirely different way. 
They maintain that the abstract oppo- 
sition of the theoretical and practical 
reason is untenable, and therefore 
they deny that ultimately there is any 
fundamental opposition —_ between 
faith and knowledge. This is the at- 
titude of Hegel and of the English 
Idealists. Hegel makes two main - 
criticisms of Kant. In the first place, 
he denies the abstract opposition of 
faith and knowledge, and therefore 
the abstract opposition of theoretical 
and practical reason upon which it is 
based. In the second place, he main- 
tains that the reason for this false 
contrast is the unwarranted assump- 
tion that the highest conception in- 
volved in experience is that of a me- 
chanical system of individual things. 
It is this general line of thought that 
has been followed by the English 
Idealists. The first representative of 
this point of view was the late T. H. 
Green, who endeavored to develop the 
positive part of the Kantian doctrine, 
while refusing to accept the principle 
of the primacy of practical reason. 
Green maintained with Kant that our 
ordinary experience of things pre- 


‘supposes the operation of the dis- 


tinguishing and combining activity of 
thought. This being so, he claimed 
that, as the world of experience ex- 
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ists only for a self-conscious being, 
we must interpret reality as a spirit- 
ual, not as a mechanical, system. On 
the other hand, Green holds that it is 
only by a gradual process that the 
spiritual system which constitutes 
reality comes into existence for us. 
The world is the manifestation of a 
spiritual being, but this being must be 
conceived as an “eternally complete 
self-consciousness,” which is in no 
way affected by the process of experi- 
ence in us. This contrast between 
the world of experience as arising for 
us only in the process by which we 
gradually come to know it, and the 
world as it is for the eternally com- 
plete self-consciousness leads Green 
to deny that we can be said to know 
God in an absolute sense. We do in- 
deed know that “the world in_ its 


truth or full reality is spiritual,” be- 


cause nothing less will explain the 
fact of our experience, but “such a 
-knowledge of the spiritual unity of 
the world as would be a knowledge 
of God” is impossible for us, or, as 
Green roundly puts it, “to know God 
we must be God.” It is evident that 
Green has failed to justify adequate- 
ly his contention that there is no op- 
position between knowable reality and 
reality as it absolutely is. In an- 
other way he restores the dualism 
between knowledge and faith which 
he inherited from Kant. Now, Mr. 
Bradley, in his “Appearance | and 
Reality,” has attempted in his own 
way to go beyond the guarded atti- 
tude of Green and to define the abso- 
lute or God. No one has emphasized 
more strongly than he the infinite 
complexity of the world, the manifest 
want of harmony and consistency in 
our ordinary experience and the im- 
possibility of regarding it as an ulti- 
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mate <dletermination of reality. Never- 
theless, he maintains that we are able 
in general to define the nature of the 
absolute. lor, as he argues, our very 
inability to accept the contradictions 
which we find in our ordinary experi- 
ence proves that, real as that experi- 
ence is, it» cannot be regarded as co- 
incident with reality in its intimate 
nature. Now, why do we condemn 
our ordinary experience? Is it not 
because it is inconsistent or self-con- 
tradictory? But this implies that we 
always presuppose true reality to be 
self-consistent. Moreover; as nothing 
can exist that falls entirely beyond all 
possible experience the absolute must 
be not only self-consistent, but a 
single or total experience. This, how- 
ever, is as far as we can go. Ultimate 
reality is undoubtedly a harmonious 
whole, an absolute spiritual unity, and 
if we could put ourselves at the point 
of view of the Absolute we should 
certainly find that the whole complex- 


_ ity of our experience—including sci- 


ence, morality, art and_religion— 
would be perceived as a single har- 
monious whole. Mr. Bradley, how- 
ever, though he admits that there are 
“degrees of reality” within our ex- 
perience, refuses to admit that even 
the highest form of reality known to 
us is identical with the Absolute. 
Now, it must be admitted that in 
this doctrine of Mr. Bradley the op- 
position between knowledge and faith 
still survives, and hence it is perhaps 
not to be wondered at that men like 
Prof. James and Mr. Schiller should 
find this form of Idealism unsatisfac- 
tory and _ self-contradictory. They 
therefore in a sense recur to the point 
of view of Kant, so far at least as to 
maintain that the true nature of real- 
ity is to be found by a consideration 


Ba re 
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of the will as distinguished from the 
intellect. They hold that the true 
meaning of the world can only be 
discovered by finding out how far it 
answers to the claims of our funda- 
mental needs. This view was partly 
indicated by Lotze and it has also 
been adopted to a certain extent by 
Mr. Balfour and others. Our special 
interest, however, lies in the form 
which it assumes under the hands of 
Prof. James and Mr. Schiller. 

The main object Mr. James has in 
view is to “defend the legitimacy of 
religious faith”; that is, to show that 
we are in certain cases justified in be- 
lieving that for which no definite evi- 
dence can ‘be advanced. This doctrine 
is the precise opposite of Rationalism, 
which claims that nothing should be 
accepted as true which cannot justify 
itself at the bar of reason. Now, of 
course, Mr. James does not mean that 
we are in all cases to take as true 
what it suits us personally to believe. 
It may, for example, suit a political 
leader to believe that every member 
of his party is scrupulously honest, 
but he is not justified in taking his 
wish as equivalent to fact. Again, it 
would be very pleasant if a man who 
is roaring with rheumatism in bed 
could by believing that he was well at 
once become well, or if a man who 
has only a dollar in his pocket could 
convert it by a wish into a hundred 
dollars; but it is obvious that in such 
cases the talk of believing by our vo- 
lition is simply silly. Indeed, from 
another point of view it is worse than 
silly, it is vile. “When one turns to 
the magnificent edifice of the physical 
sciences and sees how it was reared; 


' what’ thousands of disinterested mor- 


al lives of men lie buried in its mere 
foundations; what patience and post- 


ponement, what choking down of pre- 
ference, what subimnission to the icy 
laws of outer fact are wrought into 
its very stones and mortar; how ab- 
solutely impersonal it stands in its 
vast augustness,—then how besotted 
and contemptible seems every little 
sentimentalist who comes blowing his 
voluntary smoke-wreaths and pre- 
tending to decide things from out of 
his private dream! Can we wonder 
if those bred in the rugged and manly 
school of science should feel like 
spewing such subjectiveism out of 
their mouths? The whole system of 
loyalties which grow up inthe schools 
of science go dead against its tolera- 
tion; so that it is only natural that 
those who have caught the scientific 
fever should pass over to the opposite 
extreme, and write sometimes as if 
the incorruptibly truthful intellect 
ought positively to prefer. bitterness — 
and unacceptableness to the heart in 
its cup. 
“It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is 
so—” 

sings Clough, while Huxley exclaims: 
“My only consolation lies in the reflec- 
tion that, however bad our posterity 
may become, so far as they hold by 
the plain rule of not pretending to be- 
lieve what they have no reason to be- 
lieve, because it may be to their ad- 
vantage so to pretend, they will not 
have reached the lowest depth of im- 
morality. And that delicious enfant 
terrible Clifford writes: ‘Belief is 
desecrated when given to unproved 
and unquestioned statements for the 
solace and private pleasure of the be- 
liever, . . . Whoso would de- 
serve well of his fellows in this matter 
will guard the purity of his belief 
with a very fanaticism of jealous 
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care, lest at any time it should rest on 
an unworthy object, and catch a stain 
which can never be wiped away. 

If a belief has been accepted on insuf- 
ficient evidence (even though the be- 
lief be true, as Clifford in the same 
page explains) the pleasure is a stolen 
one. It is sinful because it is 
stolen, in defiance of our duty to 
mankind. That duty is to guard our- 
selves from such beliefs as from a 
pestilence which may shortly master 
our own body and then spread to the 
rest of the town. It is wrong 
always, everywhere, and for every 
one, to believe anything upon insuffi- 
cient evidence.’”* 

Are we then to conclude that all be- 
liefs are determined by pure reason? 
To do sa would be to fly directly in 
the teeth of the facts. In truth we 
find ourselves 
know how or why. “Here in this 
room,” says Mr. James, addressing a 
group of Harvard students, “we all of 
us believe in molecules and the con- 
servation of energy, in democracy 
and necessary progress, in Protestant 
Christianity and the duty of fighting 
for ‘the doctrine of the immortal 
Munroe,’ all for no reasons worthy 
of the name. Our reason is 
quite satisfied, in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of every thou- 
sand of us, if it can find a few argu- 
ments that will do to recite in case our 
credulity is criticized by some one 
else. Our faith is faith in some one 
else’s faith, and in the greatest mat- 
ters this is most the case.’’} 

Now, in what circumstances are we 
justified in exercising the “will to be- 
lieve?” Under what conditions does 
a hypothesis presented to us for ac- 
ceptance become a belief or convic- 


believing we hardly ~ 
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tion? In the first place, it must be 
ling, not dead; that is, it must 
awaken a responsive interest in us, so 
that we do not at once set it aside as 
incredible. An thypothesis which has 
no relation to the individual thinker 
is dead and therefore never passes in- 
to belief. If, for example, we are 
asked to believe that the Mahdi is a 
prophet of God, we are presented 
with an hypothesis which finds no re- 
sponse in us, and which is therefore 
instantly rejected. In the second 
place, no hypothesis ever becomes a 
belief unless the option of believing or 
rejecting it is forced upon us; in 
other words, we must be presented 
with an absolute alternative. Such an 
hypothesis is Christianity and Agnos- 
ticism. We must accept either the 
one alternative or the other. And last- 
ly, the hypothesis presented must be 
momentous, not trivial. In what 
cases then are hypotheses presented 
to us which are at once living, forced 
and momentous? In the first place, 
such an hypothesis is the belief in 
truth itself, the belief that there is 
truth and that our minds and it are 
made for each other. ‘What is this,” 
said Mr. James, “but a passionate 
affirmation of desire, in which our so- 
cial system backs us up. We want to 
have a truth; we want to believe that 
our experiments and studies and dis- 
cussions must put us in a continually 
better and better position towards it; 
and on this line we agree to fight out 
our thinking lives. But if a pyrrhon- 
istic sceptic asks us how we know all 
this, can our logic find a reply? No! 
Certainly it cannot. It is just one 
volition against another,—we willing 
to go in for life upon a trust .or as- 





‘James’ Will to Believe, pp.7-8. + [bid., p.9. 


sumption which he, for his part, does 
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not care to make.”* Nor is the mat- 
ter different when we pass from the 
theoretical to the practical sphere. 
“Moral scepticism can no more be re- 
futed or proved by logic than intel- 
lectual scepticism can. Moral ques- 
tions cannot wait for solution upon 
sensible proof.” Science can tell us 
what exists, but it cannot tell us what 
ought to exist. Thus “the question 
of having moral beliefs at all, or not 
having them, is decided by our will. 

If your heart does not want 
a world of moral reality your head 
will, assuredly, never make you be- 
lieve in one.’ 

Not only in the general belief in 
truth and goodness, but in- more con- 
crete problems, we are forced to adopt 
an alternative for which no prepon- 
derating evidence can be adduced, 
and this choice is forced upon us just 
in those cases that are most moment- 
ous for us. In scientific questions we 
are not thus driven to the wall, be- 
cause “the option between losing 
truth and gaining it is not moment- 
ous,” and therefore we can afford to 
miss the chance of gaining truth, and 
“at any rate save ourselves from any 
chance of believing falsehoods, by 
not making up our minds at all till 
objective evidence has come.” “In 
our dealings with objective nature we 
obviously are recorders, not makers, 
of the truth. Throughout the 
breadth of physical nature facts are 
what they are quite independently of 
us.” What difference does it make 
to us whether we have or have not a 
theory of the X-rays? Here there is 
no forced option and therefore it is 
better to go on weighing the reasons 
pro and contra with an indifferent 
hand.ft But are there not options 


*[bid, p. 10, 


t Ibid, pp. 22-3. 





t Ibid, p20. Ibid, p.11. **Ibid, p. 25. 
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from which we cannot escape? Mr. 
James answers that there are. Such 
options we have in the case of all 
moral principles. Here in the ab- 
sence of proof our “passional nature” 
must decide. It is the heart and not 
the head that makes us believe in 
moral laws. Thus we obtain the 
general thesis that “our passional na- 
ture not only lawfully may, but must, 
decide an option between. proposi- 
tions, whenever it is a genuine option 
that cannot by its nature be decided 
on intellectual grounds. "'§ 
while it is true that even in human 
affairs in general the need of acting 
is seldom so urgent that a false belief 
to act on is better than no belief at all, 
yet there are cases in which our prin- 
ciple applies. Healthy relations be- 
tween persons demands trust and ex- 
pectation, and indeed the desire for a 
certain kind of truth here brings 
about that special truth’s existence. 
If you assume the nobility of a man, 
even where you have no objective 
evidence for your belief, you are like- 
ly to create in him that quality even 
if he did not originally possess it. So 
a social organism of any sort is pos- 
sible only on the basis of mutual 
trust. “Whenever a desired result is 
achieved by the co-operation of many 
independent persons, its existence asa 
fact is a pure consequence of the pre- 
cursive faith in one another of those 
immediately concerned. A govern- 
ment, an army, a commercial system, 
a ship, a college, an athletic team, all 
exist on this condition, without which 
not only is nothing achieved but no- 
thing is attempted.” “There are, then, 
cases where a fact cannot come at all 
unless a preliminary faith exists in its 
coming.”** There is stillanother case, 


Again, 
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and that the most important of all, to 
which our principle applies, viz., 
religious faith. Whatever form re- 
ligion assumes, it at least presupposes 
eternal perfection, and yet it is im- 
possible to verify this belief scientific- 
ally. Now, here we must presup- 
pose that we ‘have an instance of a 
living hypothesis. If for any one re- 
ligion’ is a hypothesis that cannot by 
any possibility be true, there is no way 
of convincing him of its truth, but 
where it is regarded as a real possi- 
bility there can be no doubt that re- 
ligion offers itself as a “momentous” 
option; and not only so, but it is a 
“forced” option, since we cannot es- 
cape the issue by remaining sceptical 
and waiting for more light, because 
if it is true we lose the good depend- 
ent upon it. Hence we are not justi- 


2g! 


fied in refusing to make our choice 
between belief and disbelief, We have 
here the right to believe “at our own 
risk.” “When I look at the religious 
question,” says Mr. James, “as it real- 
ly puts itself to concrete men, and 
when I think of all the possibilities 
which both practically and theoretic- 
ally it involves, then this command 
that we shall put a stopper on our 
heart, instinct, and courage, and waif 
—acting of course meanwhile more 
or less as if religion were not true— 
till Doomsday, or till such titne as our 
intellect and senses working together 
may have raked in evidence enough, 
~—this command, I say, seems to me 
the queerest idol ever manufactured 
in the philosophic cave.’”’* 
(Concluded in next number.) 


DESIDERIUM. 


My life is as a broken lyre, 
I touch the idle strings in vain; 
But lo! the chords of old desire 
Are snapt in twain. 


The voice I heard I hear no more, 
Though echoes of the voice abide— 
Sad sounds as on some lonely shore 
The ebbing tide. 


The flower will bloom, the grass be green, 
And still the wind at even blow; 
All things will be as they have been— 
I know, I know! 


But flower nor fruit nor wind that blows 
Can move me more! the spell is sped; 
More meet for me the winter snows, ~ 
When Love lies dead. 


—Ex, 





"bid, p. Zo. 
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Enitorials. 


THE PROPOSED GYMNASIUM SCHEME, 








T appears that many students are 
becoming very anxious for our 
long-talked-of Gymnasium. Undoubt- 
edly a good gymnasium, well equip- 
ped in every way, would be a very 
valuable addition to our splendid 
group of buildings now adorning the 
College Square. Moreover, it would 
be one of special value to the students 
themselves. For this reason it seems 
very fitting that the undergraduates 
should have a very strong voice in a 
matter of such vital interest to them, 
The need of a Convocation Hall ap- 
pealed to the students so strongly that 
they subscribed money to build it. 
But Grant Hall is used only a very 
few times in a year by the students, 
and is of much more remote value to 
them than is a gymnasium, and it 
would seem quite natural that they 
should also undertake to “father” the 
gymnasium scheme. 
The classes in attendance in 1902, 
besides many other friends of the 
University, at that time threw the 
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weight of their influence into the 
Grant Hall scheme and a useful and 
beautiful structure is the result. At 
present there are in the University 
many who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of showing their liberality to 


Queen's. These might look with 
great favor upon the gymnasium 


scheme and subscribe very willingly 
to a fund for this purpose. The 
“Years” have been vieing with one 
another in making sacrifices to 
Queen’s, and those who were not for- 
tunate enough to be there in 1901-02 
will not like to be surpassed even in 
this by those who are now so much 
“out of date.” When the scheme is 
once set on foot we think we can 
promise that the students of to-day 
will prove as good friends to the 
University as did those of three years 
ago. 

The enthusiasm nivaas evinced by 


‘the students in this matter is very 


commendable. A gymnasium is need- 
ed and no one knows that better than 
the undergraduate, unless it be some 
very wise “post mortem.” This en- 
thusiasm seems to indicate that the 
time is probably ripe to undertake the 
project. The installment plan might 
again be used; it served admirably 
before. It meets the resources of 
young men better than any other con- 
ceivable plan. University men are 
quite willing to do something for 
their Alma Mater if they are not in 
danger of assuming obligations they 
can never meet. Make the plan easy 
and appeal to the students with un- 
hesitating confidence and we can be- 
speak a hearty response. 

But, while there appears to be con- 
siderable enthusiasm for a gymnasi- 
um, we must remember that it is wise 
to construct only a first-class building 
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of ample dimensions in every ‘feature 
—large enough, not only for to-day, 
but for many years to come. It would 
be quite unwise, for the sake of hav- 


ing even so useful a structure a cou- 


ple of years earlier, to construct a 
building, in the least too small to 
meet the needs of a growing Univers- 
ity. If this is not the right time to 
secure plenty of money for such a 
work then by all means delay it a lit- 
tle longer. The fever will reach its 
height before long, if it has not al- 
ready reached it, and that will be the 
precise moment to put forth the ef- 
fort. 

At present there is a strong feeling 
anong the students that they should 
finish one enterprise before they un- 
dertake another. They have raised 
money and have nominally given the 
University a very fine gift in Grant 
Hall. But it has over $8,000.00 
against it yet. Many feel that if this 
is our gift we should see that it’ is 
handed over free of all indebtedness. 
As loyal Queensmen we revolt at the 
thought of a mortgage on the struc- 


‘ture we have the name of having 


given to the University. We know 
well that it is the most beautiful piece 
of work on the campus. We are all 
proud to point to it and say “T hat is 
our gift to Queen’s,” but our pride is 
somewhat dampened when we re- 
member that we haven’t given it all 
yet. A little’ effort would clear up 
this amount and there seems to be no 
time like the present for doing it. 
Every day it is delayed increases the 
difficulty of accomplishing it. We 
do not wish to hinder any scheme, but 
we do not wish the Hall to be forgot- 
ten, 


KINGSTON ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

N lreb. 2nd The Central Alumni 
Association of Queen's, re- 

cently organized, will hold its first 
Annual Dinner in Grant Hall. This 
is an organization which the JouURNAL 
is much delighted to see formed. At 
the dinner it is to be hoped some defi- 
nite work will be outlined. It is par- 
ticularly important that this Central 
Association should take steps to keep 
in touch with all the Alumni of 
Queen’s, and either publish a small 
monthly magazine themselves in  or- 
der to supply all interested parties 
with the necessary information, or 
else make arrangements with the 
Alma Mater Society to have the 
JOURNAL set apart a page or two in 
each issue for this purpose. As yet 
the various Alumni Associations are 


‘isolated units scattered over the 


whole country, but with a central or- 
ganization at Kingston all the others 
should be recognized as branches of 
this central body, and reports of 
meetings and important proceedings 
should be forwarded by the local sec- 
retaries to the parent Association at 
the University. 

The Journar might serve the pur- 
pose of a publication for these asso- 
ciations very well at least in the mean- 
time. A couple of pages of interest- 
ing Alumni news would make the 
JOURNAL very much more valuable to 
the graduates ; it would enlarge our 
subscription list outside of the Uni- 
versity, and it would keep many of 
our Alumni in much closer touch with 
the present-day life of the institution. 
This may seem but a little thing, but 
it ig one of those little things that 
counts in the affairs of such a Uni- 
versity as Queen’s, which depends on 
her friends for considerable aid. 
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THE POST OFFICE. 


OR some time a few agitators 
have been endeavoring to cre- 
ate a little stir regarding the College 
Post Office. Twice this matter has 
been brought up in the Alma Mater 
Society and on neither occasion did it 
call forth any discussion. Since the 
matter has not been thoroughly ven- 
tilated it seems only fair that both 
sides of the question should be fairly 
well presented, before any, radical 
steps are taken. 

It should be remembered _ that, 
while the office in the Theological 
Hall is used as the distributing office 
for all mail not properly addressed to 
the departments to which the students 
belong, yet it is in a special sense the 
Arts and Theological students stu- 
dents’ office. (The Faculties of me- 
dicine and Science ‘have made their 
own arrangements regarding their 
mail.) This fact seems to a certain 
extent to give these other Faculties, 
Arts and Theology, the main voice on 
the question. It has been intimated 
that the other Departments have little 
cause to worry and no reason to com- 
plain. 

The University provides for the 
Post Office partly for the convenience 
of the students and partly for its own 
convenience. The great bulk of the 
mail does not come to the students at 
all but to. the University. Take out 
what goes to the Professors, the 
Registrar, the Library, the ladies, the 
Reading Room, and what belongs to 
the Medical and Science buildings, 
and there would be but a small frac- 
tion left to be distributed at the of- 
fice. Besides distributing the mail 
the postmasters serve the University 
by arranging with the students for 
lockers, etc.; they serve the students 
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in many ways besides those included 
in their agreement with the Senate. 
They sell tickets for everything, re- 
ceive subscriptions for everything ; 
they do a hundred things that only a 
student can do for the students. 
Moreover, we cannot forget that an 
unsatisfactory attempt was once be- 
fore made to take the office out of the 
hands of the students. 

Now, while the Alma Mater So- 
ciety may consider this quite within 
the province of its authority, and per- 
haps it does properly come under its 
jurisdiction, it seems to us to be one 
of those questions which should not 
be allowed to pass through without 
‘notice of motion, or at least a thor- 
ough discussion. The Senate, which 
has the greater interest in the matter, 
is not at all anxious to deprive the 
students of any work they can do, and 
they should know that only a small 
body of students are at all desirous of 
seeing such things pass into the hands 
of permanent officials. The service is 
much better than it used to be. Form- 
erly the office was never Opened ex- 
cept between the T heological classes 
in the forenoon, And besides, we 
are not very anxious to close up an 
office which we find useful in many. 
other ways, for the sake of meeting 
the demands of a few who want mail 
at all hours. We think that the ma- 
jority of the students are quite oppos- 
ed to any radical change. Some few 
changes might be made which would 
be advantageous, but these would not 
effect very seriously the present ar- 
rangement. 

This is not intended as the last 
word on the question, but it is calcu- 
lated to call the attention of our read- 
crs to many phases of the question 
which might easily be overlooked. So 
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many looked upon the matter when it 
was brought up, as a joke, that, being 
coupled with another motion in which 
they were all interested, it was car- 
ried through without question. Think 
the matter over in the light of the 
many purposes it serves and then re- 
consider the whole question in the 
Alma .Mater Society before allowing 
it to be brought before the Senate. If, 
however, anything is to be done in the 
end, why not seek to have a regular 
Post Office established by the Depart- 
ment and sustained at the expense of 
the Government? That would be do- 
ing something that would not place 
any additional burden on the Univers- 
ity. With such a move we would 
heartily concur. But it is very doubt- 
‘ful if this can be effected. 
University has to do the work, we say 
most decidedly, let it be done by one 
of ourselves, at as little cost to the 
College as possible. 





ONTARIO ELECTIONS, 

HE results of the recent Provin- 
cial elections have made prom- 

inent some features that are of great 
importance to our political life. While 
it is clearly seen that many influences 
were at work against the Govern- 
ment, and one of these, the “liquor in- 
terest,” none too scrupulous, (it 
never is very scrupulous, no matter 
what party it supports) yet, though 
other forces were at work, it is mani- 
fest to all that the overwhelming de- 
feat of the Liberals was due to the 
wholesome love of pure elections and 
the total abhorrence of political cor- 
ruption by the people of Ontario. The 
voice of the people has spoken for 
righteousness. No one believed that 


all the impurity was on the side of the _ 


Tf the. 
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late Government, but they most em- 
phatically believed that there was 
corruption on that side. The revela- 
tions in the courts made this absolute- 
ly undeniable. Now that the battle is 
over, every truth-loving, purity-lov- 
ing citizen rejoices in the result; not 
because a better Government is re- 
turned—they must prove what they 
are before that.can be said—but be- 
cause of the fact that when the people 
believe a government is corrupt they . 
unhesitatingly lay partyism aside and 
vote for the overthrow of those who 
abuse their trust. They refuse to 
condone these’ glaring offences 
against the public conscience, and 
that they do this, in spite of all other 
claims and feelings, is most com- 
mendable in our citizens. 

The voice of the people has been 


heard; let those who sit in high places 


take heed. The expression of opin- 
ion is not for the defeated party only ; 
it is for the victorious also. Let Pro- 
vincial and Dominion legislators see 
that everything is done “decently and 
in order.” If Mr. Whitney has any 
dangerous men around him, let him 
get rid of them or the people will get 
rid of him. His very large majority 
greatly increases the difficulty of his 
task. Great trust has been imposed 
in him and the revulsion of public 
feeling will be terrific if he betrays 
their confidence. Nothing is better 
fitted to bring out the best that is in a 
man. The present situation, if the 
full import of its meaning is clearly 
comprehended and courageously 
faced, should make a great leader 
and statesman out of the new Pre- 
mier; but failing this, he will un- 
doubtedly suffer a similar reverse to 
that which overthrew his opponent 
and placed him in the seat of honor. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Remember the Mock Parliament on 
Feb. 4th. The Government has a big 
order on the slate. 





The Hon. “Pete,’ Leader of the 
Opposition, is preparing some par- 
ticularly spicey revelations with which 
to “bring down the House” in the 
near future. 


It is said that the Hon. A. G, P—n 
has his political knife well whetted, 
ready to insert it in the neighborhood 
of the Government’s fifth rib. 


Premier “John” Collins is taking 
many astronomical observations these 
nights with a view to projecting a 
railway to Mars. 

We are glad to see those electric 
lights along the walks leading to the 
College buildings. This is a good 
move. Now get us that “mail box” 
and place it at the junction of the 
walks. Why is this delayed? We 
feel certain that if our Dominion re- 
presentative were interviewed in this 
matter he would at once procure it 
‘from the Post Office Department. 
Perhaps a written request from the 
University authorities would hasten 
matters, 


The Queen’s University Curling 
Club, recently organized, adds an- 
other department to our Athletics. 
We hope that very soon the Club will 
be recognized by the Alma Mater So- 
ciety as all other such organizations 
are. In a few years the University 
might be able to enter a couple-of 
rinks in the local series. Of course 
as yet the students are members of 
the Kingston Curling Club, and have 
merely formed a_ sub-organization 
within that Club. 








NCE more the At Home of the 
Final Year has passed. Fol- 
lowing, as it did, the series of other 
functions of the session, one might 
have fancied the good times had all 
already been. But those who were 
fortunate enough to belong to the 
ranks eligible for attendance, by vir- 
tue of Seniorship, post-mortem-ship, 
or post-grad.-ship, were unanimous 
in pronouncing this the most enjoy- 
able and successful affair of the whole 
season. ' 

The committee had been fortunate 
enough to secure the use of Grant 
Hall, and the facilities for dancing 
were excellent. Conspicuous by rea- 
son of its absence, was the usual 
crush. Here was room in which you 
could pilot your partner through the 
turns, without danger to her fair sis- 
ter’s gown. 

The Red Room had been prettily 
arranged for a sitting-out room; but 
further,—it behooves us not to tell, of 
figures flitting hurriedly from dim 
corners, did you chance to saunter to 
the remote ends of the halls. 

-The musical numbers rendered in 
one of the lecture halls were very en- 
joyable. Miss Dickenson of Toron- 
to had been secured and her songs 
were pleasing and varied. Miss 
Edith Mills and Mr, MacKeracher 
also contributed selections which 
were very highly appreciated. 

The memory of this, stored away 
with that of the other “last things” of 
05, will be for-each ot the year a 
wholly ‘pleasant one. 

On ‘the’ afternoon of Wednesday, 
Jan. 25th, the members of the Levana 
Society listened to the best debate of 
the year. Much spirit was shown by 
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the debaters, inasmuch as this, the 
final debate of the series, would de- 
cide who should hold the champion- 
ship of the Levana Inter-Year De- 
bating Society. The subject of the 
debate was, Resolved: that the influ- 
ence of woman is greater to-day than 
it was a century ago. 

Misses McInnes and Alford, repre- 
sentatives of °07, upheld the affirma- 
tive; Misses Michelle and Gordon, 
members of the Senior Year, spoke 
for the negative. Each speaker cer- 
tainly reflected credit on herself, and 
on her year, by the splendid points 
which she brought forth, and by the 
clear manner in which these were pre- 
sented. There was no “beating about 
the bush” on either side. Every argu- 


‘ment was to the point, and aimed 
directly against those of the opposi- - 


tion, and so close was the contest that 
the judges found it really difficult to 


‘come to a decision in the matter. 


The Levana wishes to thank Mrs. 
Watson, Mrs. Dyde and Miss Saun- 
ders, who so kindly acted as judges 
for the debate. 





Miss Lucy Cummings, B.A., ‘02, 
after pursuing a course of study in 
Domestic Science in Boston, is now 
engaged in teaching that work in Ot- 
tawa. 





We were pleased to have with us at 
05 At Home, Miss Ada Pierce, 04, 
and Miss Lola McLeod, ’04, at pre- 
sent in attendance at the Ontario 
Normal College, Hamilton. 

We have been told of the “kings 
and statesmen lingering patiently in 
those plainly furnished and narrow 


2” 
ante-rooms, our bookshelves, of 


whose company we make no account, 
and to whose words we perhaps listen 
not, all day long. And of the pro- 
phets of old, especially, how little do 
we know—those great personalities, 
those God-touched men living within 
one book, which has for so long with- 
stood the storms of Time! What 
more are they to us than dim, sha- 
dowy figures, ghosts of the years for- 
ever gone! If we only knew them— 
those great men and women—the 
Bible would never again seem unin- 
teresting to us. 





The girls who heard Miss Elder's 
paper at the Y.W.C.A. on Friday, 
January 13th, will never again think 


_ dull the book of Job at least. Miss 


Elder showed that this great drama 
does not belong to the dead past, but 


to all time, because it deals with man’s 


struggle after truth,—the great prob- 
lems of human suffering, and the final 
destiny of man, problems of all time. 
Our study of the Bible ought to be 
vital, and only in so far as it is this, 
will it mean anything to us. 

On Jan. 20th, Miss Singleton gave 
a paper on the life of Frances Ridley 
Havergal. Perhaps what impressed 
the girls most in the life of Miss Hav- 
ergal was her gentle piety and sweet 
song, sung even in the midst of the 
most dreadful suffering and loss. 





The sympathy of every member of 
our circle goes out to that ‘home of 
mourning where three of our number 
are passing through one of the deep- 
est sorrows of earth. Of all bereave- 
ments, the loss of one’s mother is the 
sorest. May the Angel of Peace 
speak to their aching hearts and heal 
them. , 


Siege het ae gg 
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Arta. 





HE students at Queen’s have 
taken a very keen interest in 
the Provincial election just held, as 
was manifested by the successful 
meeting held under the auspices of 
the Alma Mater, where both the can- 
didates for election addressed the 
meeting. A most courteous hearing 
was given to the speakers, as it was 
thought that there was something to 
be said on each side worthy of the 
careful consideration of those present. 
Two common attitudes of men 
were discernible during this contest 
which are also exhibited in other 
spheres of life. The first was that the 
one side was surpassingly virtuous; 
the second, that both parties were 
equally wicked and, therefore, to be 
spurned altogether. 

It is quite natural that the first 
principle should so largely obtain an 
entrenched place in the hearts of 
men; for man is by nature a prosely- 
tizing animal. He makes for himself 
a place in the procession that follows 
the beaten path and endeavours to 
persuade as many as possible of his 
fellows who follow another road, to 
leave their comrades and throw in 
their lot with him. And generally 
this proselytizing individual is himself 
following a leader who has fired his 
imagination with magnificent visions 
of a better life; of freer and wider 
scope for the satisfaction of illimitable 
human wants. This is the safety- 
valve, to speak metaphorically, of 
democracy. Here and there a dole- 
ful voice from a woe-begone counte- 
nance, is heard, complaining bitterly 
of encroachment on particular rights; 
repression of individual wish and will 


as sternly as in the days of absolut- 
ism. And these complaints mean that 
some men are losing confidence in the 
upward march of the human race 
through democracy. Are not private 
rights infringed upon? they cry; the 
old watchword of freedom first 
shouted by humanity in the dawning 
of the day, although the clouds were 
so thick-gathered yet,—that trumpet- 
call of “Laissezfaire!”—is it to be ut- 
terly lost in the din and clamour of 
the cry of vested rights, corporation 
privileges, party iron-rule, and the 
Sway of the majority? Our answer 
is: By no means! If thou art 
wronged din it into thy brother’s—or 
preferably, thy sister’s—ear; and lo! 
the crowd will leave their beaten road 


-to follow after thee. The old world, 


full as it is of ‘hideous wrong and evil 
as yet, is nevertheless through much 
strife purging itself pure. The safety 
of democracy is that in the plain heart 
of the people there is that which finds 
affinity with truth ever; and though 
there may be times when the heavens 
lower with storm-clouds, we can say 
for the future what Coleridge said in 
the past :— 


“Ye clouds that ’round the dawning 
east assembled, 

The sun was rising, though ye hid his 
light!” 


Many a man who ought to know 
better, but who has allowed his brains 
to grow flabby, sits with cigar and 
Newspaper and, having read of a 
lynching in the Southern States, or of 
another howl over corruption here in 
Ontario raised by one or other of the 
parties, heaves a sigh for the “good 
old times,” conjuring up before him 
pictures of Puritanical government 
and stern dispatch of business and 
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erring men by light-stepping angels. 
No doubt had he lived in those days 
h> would have had ample time to plan 
a system of government for the fu- 
ture as he sat in the pillory or rode 
the wooden bucking-horse. This is 
no time to sigh or even groan; but to 
he up and doing a citizen’s duty while 
one may. Probably if our friend of 
the cigar and sigh could take a trip of 
investigation to the Southern States 
he would marvel that so little lynch- 
ing is actually done; and if he will 
but pierce the stream of corruption 
with his plummet he will undoubtedly 
discover nothing more than a trickle- 
let of froth. 

It is a matter, too, of congratula- 
tion, that so many men do follow a 
powerful leader along a beaten path. 


We hear too much now-a-days of . 


each man making his own road. We 
are glad of ruts for humanity’s sake, 
providing they lead to a good and de- 
sirable goal. Too many men waste 
time and themselves by dissipating 
their powers toward the four points 
of the compass. It is, after all, the 
steady march, unwearied and _ perse- 
vering, that counts for most in life. 
Let us not mind the ruts humanity’s 
waggon rolls along, be it ever, so slow, 
so long as it is hitched “‘to a star.” 
We have read somewhere of a man 
called Sampson who, when disap- 


pointed with life, pushed on the pil-. 


lars of a portico under which many 
were standing, and brought down the 
whole structure with a crash on him- 
self and his fellow-men. There are 
too many Sampsons in Ontario to- 
day, who, because they have failed, 
curse society and in blind rage seek to 
pull down its pillars upon which they 
have for some time been resting 
_ themselves: If this old Province of 


- around the 
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Ontario is evil let’s enter in and make 
it good instead of sitting on the fence 
and watching two parties of labour- 
ers strive to rid the political field of 
obstreperous roots. Take off your 
coat, you young University Philoso- 
pher or Political Scientist, and sharp- 
en your hatchet! 





Messrs. Boland and McDonald are 
our representatives at the final debate, 
in the Inter-University Debating 
Union series, at Toronto. The sub- 
ject to be debated is: Resolved, that 
Canada should contribute to Imperial 
defence by taking immediate steps to 
form a:Canadian Navy. Queen’s has 
the affirmative side. Our best wishes 





are with our two representatives. 
Here’s wishing them success! 
Ditrinity. 





HE epidemic of festivities which 
fell upon the erstwhile, sober 

and demure denizens of the Hall with 
such irresistible severity seems to 
have subsided as suddenly as it came; 
and once more we resume our indus- 
trious and ascetic habits. One of our 
members suggested that probably this 
week of dissipation was intended as a 
sort of substitute for the usual Alum- . 
ni week. If so, the feast of good 
things and fun and music have prov- 
en an even better offset to our some- 
times dry and indigestible, intellectual 
pabulum, than the banquet of oratory 
and reason provided by our  sable- 
coated Alumni. One and all, we are 
indebted to our Principal and Profes- 
sors, and of course to our hostesses 
also, for the several very pleasant 
evenings which their kindness has af- 
forded us. 

It is a delightful revelation to sit 
bountiful supper-table 


eerie ioe ee ge 
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with our Principal at the head acting 
as host and chairman, and to hear all 
our Professors, young and old, mak- 
ing speeches and telling stories just 
like ordinary men, you know. We 
regret that they were not all there, 
however; and that Dr. Jordan was not 
able to make the roll-call complete. 
That was one good speech that we 
missed. Our Professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis disclosed a rich vein 
of genuine humor and kept us con- 
vulsed and constantly applauding as 
he explained how it was that lectures 
in Divinity Hall were sometimes dry. 

In the capacity of host, in his turn, 
our Church History Professor carved 
up a turkey in the same enthusiastic 
and thorough manner in which he 
carves up the roasts and joints of his 
class-room banquets, serving up tid- 
bits instead of the unpalatable fare 
often offered in Church History lec- 
tures. Surely there’s a lot in the 


carving! Then, lo and behold! he 


proves also to be a musician and 
knows the authors of our good old 
scotch and English songs as well as 
Plato and Aeschylus,—indeed, he 
knows our College Song Book, words 
and tunes and all, and can sing better 
than our own Pope, who holds the 
Song Book as the apple of his eye! 
Indeed, these are gatherings which 
we will remember long after we have 
forgotten our Greek and Hebrew 
paradigms and the dates of the great 
Church Councils. We get old soon 
enough and stay old a long, long 
while and are glad to be young as 
long as we can. So, to repeat, we 
are greatly indebted to our hosts and 
hostesses on these several occasions, 
If our assurance that we thoroughly 
enjoyed their kind entertainment is in 


any sense a reward, they are amply 
rewarded for their splendid hospital- 
ity. 





We rejoice to hear that two of the 
members of the Hall, who were the 
heroes of some strange adventures on 
a nearby mission-field, escaped in 
safety and returned to the fold none 
the worse for their experience. It 
seems, so rumor goeth, that one of the 
subjects, a sedate senior and high 
functionary in the Hall, went to min- 
ister to the needs of the aforemention- 
ed field and a kind Providence quar- 
tered him in a house where a number 
of pretty young lady school teachers 
boarded. Out of the kindness of his 
heart he took one of the young ladies 
with him on the long, lonely drive to 
the other appointments, not for com- 
pany of course, but to explain the in- 
tricacies of the road (which, by the 
way, is as straight as a string). All 
went well till the drive home, when, 
woe and lamentation! they got lost. 
It was the horse’s fault—awfully stu- 
pid horse, anyhow. At the boarding 
house their non-appearance’ conjured 
up visions of elopements, etc., in the 
proprietor’s excited mind. His verdict 
was that: “She was hard up for a 
drive anyhow.” However, a little late 
but not very much scared or sorry, 
our worthy Ser , that is our hero 





and heroine, got back safe and sound 


and dispelled all fears and wrath at 
home. All’s well that ends well. 
“But I tell you I was scared.” 

The other lamb of the flock who 
met strange happenings, and who is 
well known to us all from seeing him 


. come into all his classes late, had ‘his 


modest adventure on the ‘home trip. 
He was amazed to find on reaching 
home and opening his gtip, that it 
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contained not his Bible and sermon 
MSS. and N.T. (an exam. 
loomed up large in the distance), but 
a nasty flask with something in it, but 
not much; it was nearly empty. It 
took nearly all the contents to bring 
him to after the shock’ ot finding such 
a transformation. But, prosaic world 
that this is, it was not a miracle at all, 
merely: a mistake. The chap who 
owned the flask wanted it back, 
couldn't understand those notes and 
didn't care for the sermon, and our 
missionary consented to exchange. 
“There wasn’t much in it anyhow.” 


notes 


Medicine. 





THE NAUGHTY-SIX SECRET CONCLAVE 
oR 
THE “VIRTUES IN SESSION.” 
A Melodrama. 
Characters. 

Samuel MacAllamo. 

Danius MacLellano. 

Billo Taugherorius. 

Willum Pattersonius. 

Judas Snyderius. 

Spouto Cliffium. 

Richardo Millius. 

Attendants, Slaves, et al. 
Scene—Secret Conclave in Session. 

Pattersonius (with his hands raised 
aloft to heaven)—Forsooth, I know 
not what we are to do in the face of 
such unmitigated extravagance. 
These ignoble, money-spending Seni- 
ors are, in truth, a bane to my exist- 
ence in this mortal sphere! Money 
is indeed the source of all our woe! 
Not content with all that hath been 
granted for to provide a feast for 
their unsatiable appetites, they now 
come, not clothed in shame nor with 


downcast occiputs, but bold in coun- . 


tenance, and with honeyed speech 


By Shakesbeer. 
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they say: “We want thrice twenty- 
five dollars to entertain our guests at 
the shrines of Venus and Bacchus.” 
Oh woe is me! 
Taugherorius—‘Triend Patterson- 
ius, thou verily speakest the truth. 
Should they thus, in such wanton 
fashion, remove the glittering hoard 
from our Aesculapian coffers, I fear 
me that those men whom we select 
next year to represent us as our dele- 
gates must needs delve down into 
their own purses to buy them blood- 
red waistcoats. Verily calamities 
are falling upon the just!! 
Cliffium—Their extravagance is 
preposterous! Why, they might have 
left us such a surplus that we would 
not have needed to collect Aesculap- 
ian fees next year. But instead of 
being so philanthropic in spirit they 


- must needs ask for twenty-five dol- 
ars for 


their 
think on it! 


delegates. Marry, 
Twenty-five hundred 
cents!!! A Daniel hath come to 
judgment! Verily the sins of my 
race follow me! I have estimated 
the expenses of a delegate and it 
comes out thus—transportation, in 
the bagage car six hundred and forty 
cents; hotel fare, one hundred and fif- 
ty cents; car fare, twenty cents; shave, 
ten cents; three cigars, five cents; 
four drinks, fifteen cents; total, eight 
hundred and forty cents. They are 
indeed veritable robbers! ! ! 

Judas Snyderius—It is a shame for 
any delegate to take more than is 
given him. He should be more con- 
siderate of the feelings of others. 


_ Were [a delegate | wouldn’t ask for 


a red cent more than I could spend. I 
think we should be economic this year 
and perhaps we may, next year, be 
able to deal more liberally. We will 
look after the money in such a way 


2 
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next year that our Juniors will not 
need to trouble themselves with such 
responsibilities. And though they 
may find themselves somewhat in 
debt when they take office, yet they 
can console themselves with the fact 
that the treasury was guarded by 
honest men. But it is our sacred 
duty, now, to appoint a committee to 
watch these irresponsible Seniors who 
are filled with a lust for gold. Verily 
indeed we have a sacred work before 
us. 

MacAllamo — Seventy-five dol- 
lars!!! The idea!!! And butter- 
milk so cheap! ! Why I was one of 
a committee selected to entertain the 
visitors to the great Festus Conversa- 
tionus. We were allowed but twenty- 
five dollars, and yet we made money. 
A thrifty man can come out ahead on 
any sum. Our moble entertaining 


committee might meet the Ambassa- 


dors at the station, take them ’round 
the city on the cars, give them a hot 
bath at the Y.M.C’A., visit the 
churches and the Clarified Milk Co. 
building, &c. I fail to see how this 
will cost so much. 

Taugherorius — They can drink 
ginger beer and smoke cheap cigars. 

MacAllamo—I think a dollar and a 
half per man is quite sufficient. 

MacLellano—I fail to see how we 
can afford to give more; if we do we 
will not have a hundred dollars of a 
surplus in the Spring, and that would 
leave us in a fix next year for our ex- 
penses will be high. 

Clifium—For my part, I would 
suggest that our Entertaining Com- 
mittee entertain our delegates out of 
their own pocket or else perhaps the 
Delegates might entertain our Enter- 
taining Committee out of their poc- 
kets. We could move them a vote of 
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thanks to show that we were honor- 
able men and appreciated the fact that 
they were our — fellow-students. 
Friend MacAllamo, | fear you are 
getting quite extravagant, too. Give 
them one hundred and fifty cents 
apiece. It is preposterous!!! It is 
open robbery!!! By the beard on 
Br—d—r's face, they shall not get it. 

Millius—It is all very well to ask 
money to entertain Delegates, but I 
for one am very fond of music, and 
so I think we should pay for our 
piano right away. I am too honest a 
man for this College and I will see 
that everything is paid. [ am the 
guardian angel of this place. 

Judas Snyderius—I will move in at 
the next meeting a committee to 
watch the treasury, for the treasurer 
is a Naughty-Six man, and as such is 
not to be trusted. 

" Pattersonius—I will second your 
motion, Judas, I am thy tool, 

Cliffum—I will move that at the 
next meeting that our delegates he 
allowed $8.40 for expenses, 

MacAllamo—I will move that each 
member of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee be granted the sum of ninety- 
five cents and that the members of 
this Committee give bonds. 

MacLellano—I will move that no 
money be granted to nobody on no 
account, 

Taugherorius—I_ will move that 
any surplus in the treasury in the 
Spring be given to Judas Snyderius 
to “look after” during the Summer, 

Millius—I_ will move that this 
Committee of Virtue be granted the 
thanks of the Society for its “t- 
selfish” interest in looking after the 


treasury. 


They adjourn 


after singing the 
Doxology. 
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“OVERHEARD.” 
Said a certain Professor not long ago, 
You are students of mine and I sup- 
pose you must know, 
But though you may have opinions of 
your own, 
T don’t much care if mine be known. 


What I am speaking of is Women’s 


rights, 

They fancy themselves to be shining 
lights ; 

They get enough I think, and by the 
way; 


But somehow, I think, I had better 
not say. 


Women are all right in their place, 
But they are inferior to the masculine 


race, 

Sometimes one or two excel as may — 
be seen, 

But then these are few and far be- 
tween, 


Give ’em ail they want and they will 
still kick ; 

At times they are such, they make 
you sick; . 

No matter how hard you may have 
tried, 

It takes twice the ordinary to get 
them satisfied. 


I know if they could hear what I have 
said, 

The majority of them would wish me 
dead ; 

I don’t intend to pray you or beseech, 

But you had better not practise what 
I preach. 





All the boys are glad to hear that 
Donald Dingwall, 06, is able- to be 
about again after a very severe illness 
extending over five weeks. 


undum mine at Combermere. 


0 


Dr. W. S. Murphy, North Augus- 
ta, was a visitor at the College last 
week. 


Srivure. 





HE success of Queen's graduates 
is proverbial, but it is not often 
we have the pleasure of congratulat- 
ing two men in one issue. Mr. Ed. 
Corkill, a ’04 graduate in Mining En- 
gineering, has recently been appoint- 
ed Inspector of Mines for Ontario. 
This position entails heavy responsi- 
bilities, but we feel sure that young 
as he is, Mr. Corkill will fill the posi- 
tion with credit to himself and his 
Alma Mater. 





Mr. Fraser Reid, B.Sc., a fellow- 
graduate of Mr. Corkill, is now As- 
sistant Manager of the famous cor- 
This 
well-merited promotion meets with 
the hearty approval of Mr. Reid’s 
numerous friends at Queen’s, and 
more especially among the members 
of the Engineering Society, of which 
he was a popular member. 





H. H. Scott, representative of the 
Engineering Society at the McGill 
Science Dance, reports an excellent 
time and speaks highly of the hospi- 


‘tality extended to him by the McGill 


their friends. 
held in the 


students and 
dance was 


The 
spacious 


‘draughting room of the College on 


the evening of Jan. 20th, and was an 
entire success. 





Prof. W. G. Miller has completed a 
week of lectures to the mining stu- 
dents on Economic Geology. 





Mr. E. H. Pense and Urquhart 
Fairlie were around the halls again 
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after a period of absence. Mr. Pense 
is engaged. in engineering work at 
Mattawa, and Mr. Fairlie has been in 
charge of a survey party on the Bay 
of Quinte Railway. He was looking 
for two more recruits to assist him to 
complete his work. 





We are sorry to learn that P. A. 
Shaver, ’05, is confined to the hospi- 
tal. Here’s hoping that our friends, 
the meds., will soon have him on his 
feet again. 





The regular meeting of the Engi- 
neering Society was held on Iriday, 
the 20th, in the Chemistry Lecture 
room. The chief points of discussion 
were on matters pertaining to the 
coming dance. The programme con- 
sisted of a couple of excellent recita- 
tions by J. L, King, and a paper on 
Electric Railway Motors by E. W. 
Henderson. Mr. WHenderson has 
spent some years in the armature and 
tests department of the Canadian 


General Electric Company’s works at’ 


Peterboro and is therefore thorough- 
ly acquainted with his subject. He 
described and explained in consider- 
able detail the various processes and 
operations by which the crude ma- 
terial is transformed into that com- 
plete and useful machine, an Electric 
Railway Motor. 








Do you know the names of the ad- 


vertisers in QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
Journal? If not, read over the list 
on page vii. 


Then if you have time, read over the 
advertisements themselves. 

They are not learned treatises on 
Philosophy, of course, but there may 
be some suggestions in Economics in 
them. 
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Athletics. 


M’GILL 6—QUEEN’S 8. 


N Montreal on Jan. 13th, Queen's 
met McGill in the first match of 
the Intercollegiate meeting 
with an unfortunate defeat of six 
goals to three. Although the game 
was clean and at times fast, both 
teams, especially Queen’s, showed 
lack of condition, and occasionally 
the play fell off. Queen’s weak point 
was in their absence of combination- 
work, most of their efforts being in- 
dividual. They were also weakened 
by the absence of Mills from goal, 
though Pennock who took his place 
made many hot stops. On Queen’s 
side Richardson and Walsh attracted 
most attention and were always dan- 
gerous. McGill has a couple of stars 
in Lindsay at goal and Gilmour as 
rover, the latter’s work in close check- 
ing-back and intercepting passes be- 
ing most effective. The referee was 
rather too lenient, overlooking a good 
deal of tripping. 

Although defeated, Queen’s should 
not feel discouraged; the year is 
young yet. With Mills in goal for 
the balance of the season and our 
men in better condition, our chances 
still look of the best. 

Play opened briskly and the puck 
travelled from end to end, threaten- 
ing each goal. After about five min- 
utes’ work Gilmour landed the puck 
in the net for the first score. Queen’s 
pressed hard but could not get past 
the opposing defence, till at length 
McGill broke away and dropped in 
their second goal. Things became a 
little tame on several interchanges of 
lifts and the puck wandered up and 
down, finally landing between 


season, 
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Queen’s sticks for the third time. 
This finished the scoring for the half. 
When play resumed both teams 
worked hard, the game became more 
exciting and evenly-divided. Queen’s 
drew first blood on a goal by Wil- 
liams, and later Richardson brought 
up another tally and chances looked 
brighter. But McGill wasn’t through 
yet, in her turn also scoring twice, the 
final goal going to Queen’s, making 
the score 6—3. The attendance of 
students was good and their vocal 
support to the red and white came out 
well, A Montreal exchange  con- 
siders that the result was due to an 
improvement in McGill’s play from 
last year’s form rather than to any 
falling away in Queen’s quality. 

The teams were :— 
~Queen’s—Goal, Pennock ; 
Macdonnell; cover, E. Sutherland; 
centre, B. Sutherland; rover, Capt. 
Walsh; right wing, Williams; left 
wing, Richardson. 

McGill—Goal, Lindsay; point, Mc- 
Kenna; cover, Robinson; centre, Mc- 
Callum; rover, Gilmour; right wing, 
Sims; left wing, Raphael. 

Referee—Evans, Toronto. 





R.M.C, 8—QUEEN’S 1. 

A crowd of about 500 saw the 
Cadets win the first match of the local 
Intercollegiate round on Jan. 13th by 
3—1. The game was exciting, 
though not of the best variety of 
hockey. R.M.C. is practically the 
same as last year and put up a good 
brand, their defence being strong and 
their forwards fast, with some idea of 
combination. Queen's defence was 
good, Mills in goal putting up his 
usual game, and Clarke, and Craig 
playing strongly. The forwards, how- 
ever, had no concerted work coming; 


point,. 
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every man playing for himself; their 
shooting, too, was not of the best. The 
first half ended 2—1 for the Cadets. 
In the second half only one tally was 
made; Queen’s defence allowed them- 
selves to be drawn out and Powell 
put in a goal, leaving the final score 
3—1. 

Queen's [I—Goal, Mills; point, 
Craig; cover, Clarke; forwards, Sar- 
gent, Farnham, Curtin, Sweezy. 

R.M.C. I—Goal, Goldie; point, 
Barrington; cover, Constantine; for- 
wards, Hale, Gill, Coristine, Powell. 

Referee—Vanhorn, Irontenacs. 





QUEEN’S IT, 4—R.M.C. 1. 3, 
On Jan. 20th, the second match of 
the round was played, Queen’s man- 
aging to win by 4—38, though the 


_ round was thus lost by one point. The: 


game was a splendid exhibition of In- 
termediate hockey. Fired by the 
close score of the first match, both 
teams fought to the ring of the gong, 
though the heavy ice fagged them 
considerably towards the last. The 
Cadet line-up was the same as before, 
but Queen’s forward line had been 
improved by Sutherland and Wil- 
liams. Mills was again requisitioned 
for goal, though the playing of such 
an undoubted Senior seems question- 


‘able, however much within the rules 


as in this case. His work was really 
brilliant and saved a much larger 
score. Clarke at cover put up a 
splendid game. The forwards played 
well, though as before not trying 
much combination. 

The Cadets pushed things consider- 
ably at first but could not break 
through Queen’s goal. At length 
Clarke dodged up the ice from cover 
and did the trick by a pretty piece of 
work. Shortly after the Cadets 
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scored and followed it in quick order 
with another, and Queen’s forwards 
seemed to have gone to pieces. Just 
as time was called, however, Suther- 
land made a brilliant rush and tied the 
score unaided. : 

The second half was:of the whirl- 
wind variety; every man played the 
game, urged on by the cheers from 
their frantic supporters on the sides. 
The first score fell to Queen’s on a 
shot by Farnham, but a minute later 
Powell evened up on a nice bit of play. 
From that on the play was practically 
Queen’s, though the Cadets often 
broke away. Sargent put Queen’s in 
the lead again and our boys tried hard 
to even up on the round but it was of 
no avail, and the game ended with the 
score 4—3, 

Queen’s II[—Goal, Mills; point, 
Craig; cover, Clarke; forwards, Sar- 
gent, Williams, Sutherland, Farnham. 

R.M.C, I-—-Goal, Goldie; point, 
Harrington; cover, Constantine; for- 
wards, Hale, Coristine, Powell, Gill. 

Referee—‘Bunty” Dalton. 





Our Toronto brethren seem to have 
fallen in love with the Championship 
Cup of the Intercollegiate Rugby 
League, or possibly their splendid 
success in 1903 caused them to work 
it into their trophy-stand as a per- 
manent ornament. Whatever the 
cause, in spite of various requests 
from Queen’s Rugby Club and the 
Secretary of the Intercollegiate 
Union, the Cup has not yet been sent 
to the rightful holders and no answer 
can be obtained to the communica- 
tions. There can be little excuse for 
such remissions on the part of any 
club of the League, and we trust to 
soon see the trophy once more in the 
centre of our own collection. 
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Queen’s Hockey Club had arranged 
for a game on Jan. 19th with the 
touring Yukon team, but the day 
came without the visitors. As ar- 
rangements had been made to render 
their stay in the city as pleasant as 
possible, such treatment caused some 
bitterness. Later, however, the Yu- 
koners explained that their non-ap- 
pearance was due to a misunder- 
standing, which they much regretted, 
offering to undertake any expense the 
mistake involved and to give Queen's 
a game on their return from their 
Maritime tour. Consequently our 
hockey enthusiasts may after all be 
able to get a line on their style of 


playing. 


Owing to a typographical error in 
the last number of the Journat the 
score of the Morrisburg-Queen’s IT 
match was reported 8—3 in place of 
5—3. 


The Athletic Conunities has found 
it inadvisable to adopt any perman- 
ent design for Championship tro- 
phies, on investigation of the matter, 
A recommendation of design, how- 
ever, was given to the football cham- 
pions, and a grant of fifty, dollars 
made them to supplement the League 
grant. . 





The Gymnasium Committee ap- 
pointed by the A.M.S. recently pre- 
sented an interim report to the So- 
ciety. Estimates of the cost of such 
a building have been asked from sev- 
eral leading firms, and plans for rais- 
ing the necessary funds are being 
worked out. The site is as yet un- 
chosen. The committee is working 
in connection with the Senate Gym- 
nasium Committee and hope to soon 
present a more definite report. 
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Considerable interest in curling has 
been manifested this year, among the 
students. Eighteen or twenty have 
joined the club. On the 1%th inst. a 
meeting was held at the curling rink, 
at which the following officers were 
elected :— 

H. T. Wallace, President. 

J. C. McConachie, Vice-President. 

J. H. Miller, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Four rinks have been arranged 
with the following skips:—H. T. 
Wallace, J. C. McConachie, E. S. 
Malloch, C. J. Burns. 


705 AT HOME. 

The delegates from the Journal, 
staff to the Final Year At Home wish 
to report a very delightful time at 
that annual function. Those . who 
tripped the light fantastic may have 
had a better time, but we doubt it, not 
of course to say that we would be 
glad that they shouldn't, for we are 
quite sure that they did enjoy it. But 
in spite of the fact that one of the 
JOURNAL representatives was a victim 
whose name appeared on the pro- 
gramme, we were glad to see special 
attention given to this part of the 
evening’s entertainment, and that the 
door-keepers did their duty so well. 
The numbers of Miss May Dickenson 
were very much appreciated and we 
feel sure that those who heard her 
will be glad to hear Miss Dickenson 
in Kingston again. Naughty-five are 
to be congratulated on the success 
which attended them in giving such a 
good evening’s entertainment. What- 
ever other “Year” functions some 
might wish to see set aside, certainly 
it would not seem to be just what we 
would like to see done with the Final 
Year “At Home” such as 05 were 
able to give this year. 
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CALENDAR. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m. 
AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY 
Friday, 4.00 p.m. 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
ist and 3rd Fridays, 5.00 p.m. 
ARTS SOCIETY 
and Tuesdays at 5.00 p.m., begin- 
ning January 17th. 
LEVANA SOCIETY 
2nd Wednesdays, 5.00 p.m. 
Feb, 8—Mendelssohn—Miss A. K, 
McGregor, 
Y. W. C. A. 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Feb. 3-—-Importance of Little Things 
—Misses Asselstine and Grass. 
Feb. 10—-Rev. E. Crummy. 
Y. M.C. A. 
% Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Feb. 3—-Address—Prof, Dupuis. 


Feb. 1o—Emerson—J. A. Petrie, 
B.A. 


Q. U. M. A. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY , 
Feb. 1o—Evening Meeting—Jesus 
and Israel—Prof. McNaughton. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB 
Feb. 3, Friday, 4 p.m.—Lecture by 
Mr. Henri Bourassa, M.P., on 
‘*Canadian Ideals.” Convoca- 
tion Hall. 


GLEE CLUB 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 5 p.m. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON ADDRESSES. 
Feb. 5—Rev. J. A. McDonald, 
The Globe. - 


Feb. 12—Rev. Canon Cody, D.D., 
Toronto. 


Feb. 19 — Chancellor 
D.D., McMaster. 


Feb, 26—Professor MacNaughton. 
SPECIAL EVENTS. 


Feb. 2—Queen's Alumni Associa- 
ae Annual Dinner in Grant 
all. 


Feb. 3—Hockey Match—Queen’s 
~ ve McGill, : ee 


Feb. 3—Glee Club Concert. 
Feb. 10—Science Dance. 


Ought you not to know who adver- 
tises in the JournaL. Without such 
advertisers the JourNAL would have 
very great difficulty in financing. 


Wallace, 
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ALMA MATER SOCIETY, % 
SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. 
ENTLEMEN of the House of 
Commons, I desire to assure 
you on this occasion how sensible | 
am of the great honor conferred up- 
on me by the King in appointing me 
to the distinguished position of Gov- 
ernor-General. 

I am glad to be able to report the 
prosperous condition of the country’s 
affairs—that trade from year to year 
has been rapidly increasing, that the 
new parts of our land are attracting 
settlers from the older provinces, that 
the exodus from the country has ceas- 
ed and a most desirable class of emi- 
grants is being attracted. 

You will take steps to arrange pro- 
per laws to regulate emigration, that 
the future well-being of the Canadian 
people may be safe-guarded. 

The country’s needs require imme- 
diate railway extension and a bill will 
be submitted for your consideration 
to provide for the extension of the 
K. & P. to the north pole. 

The time has arrived to make 
known beyond peradventure our claim 
to our northern territory. A bill will 
be submitted to provide adequate na- 
val defence and secure us in posses- 
sion of the islands north of the Do- 
minion, An expedition should be 
sent forthwith to guard Canada’s fish- 
ing industries in Hudson Bay and the 
northern waters. 

Your attention is also called to the 
nature of the Senate, and a bill will be 
submitted with a view to increasing 
its present usefulness. 

It is highly desirable that the best 
opinion of the country should receive 
sufficient expression in the national 
councils, and you are asked to provide 


by legislation for adequate represen- 
tation of the universities in the House 
of Commons. 

Onr Alumni. 


UR readers will be pleased to 

note that Dr. “Eddie” Richard- 
son, 01, of Brockville, now of Stur- 
geon Falls, Ont., was recently united, 
in the holy bonds of matrimony, to 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Behan of Pem- 
broke, Ont. The Journar extends its 
hearty congratulations. 





Weddings seem to be the order of 
the day. Mr. George G, McNab, 
M.A., 02, of Renfrew, being the next 
victim. We learn that he was recent- 
ly united in marriage to Miss Jennie 
McLellan, of the same town. Here’s 
to long life and happiness. Kindly 
accept the JOURNAL’s good wishes. 





We regretted much to learn that on 
Jan, 15th, Rev. J. A. Sinclair, M.A., 
00, Principal of the Regina Industrial 
School, and formerly a very active 
and successful missionary in the Yu- 
kon, died from the effects of an 
operation for appendicitis. 


Rev. W. W. Peck, M.A., LL.B., 
94, Moderator of the Kingston Pres- 
bytery, preached two eloquent and in- 
structive sermons in Cooke’s Church 
of this city, on Sunday, Jan. 15th, on 
which occasion he formerly declared 
the pulpit of that church vacant. 

Dr. J. M. Young, B.A., '02, writes 
from New Liskeard, Ont., to say that 
this year for the first time he has real- 
ly appreciated the JouRNAL and that 
this is due to the fact that he is so far 
away from these old haunts that 
every word of news is welcomed. 
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Exchanges, . 


The Outlook gives the following 
report from McGill’s delegate to the 
Conversat. here: 
Dear humble scribe: 

Will you kindly put in your report 
a few decent remarks about my trip 
to Queen’s. I had a gorge—ous time 
—the music was simply elegant—the 
menu cards were simply lovely. No 
more of your cheap daily lunches for 
soon patronize a 





me. I would as 
Freshman sandwich banquet. Did [ 
do anything? Well [ should think 
Workman’s champion pie-eater is not 
in it. I simply went the whole limit. 
I only hope that such affairs will be 
more frequent in the future. 
Yours, tavenously, 


HOWIDIDEET STEWART. 





The Tech announces an excursion to 
Iceland for the coming summer, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Jaggar. 
The object of the expedition is to 
study the remarkable volcanoes, gla- 
ciers and geysers of that island. Suit- 
ably recommended students from 
other colleges will be admitted to the 
party. 


The ex-man of McMaster Univers- 
ity Monthly, in an excellent review of 
Canadian college journalism, places 
this JoURNAL among the “Big Four” 
and commends especially its editorial 
departinent. 





Scene—A country church, 

Minister: “Deacon Jones, will you 
lead us in prayer?’ (Deacon. still 
snores peacefully.) 

Minister: “Deacon Jones, will you 
lead ?” 

Deacon(waking suddenly): “Taint 
my lead, I dealt."—Mogaphone. 
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“The Educational Monthly, in a re- 

port of the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Convention, gives a summary ot a 
paper on “The School As a Moral 
Agent,” read by W. Guggisberg, B.A., 
04. 





2 lovers sat beneath the shade, 

And 1 un 2 the other said, 

How 14,8 that you, be 9, 

Have smiled upon this suit of mine; 
If 5 a heart, it palps 4 you; 

Thy voice is mu 6 melody, 

‘Tis 7 2 be thy loved 1, 2.. 

Say, oh nymph, wilt thou marry me? 
Then lisped she soft, why 13ly, 





—Sibyl. 

In hoar traditions there is store of 
wealth 

That vast endowments never can 
surpass, 

More priceless treasures than by any 
stealth, 

Or trick of trade, financiers can 
amass, 

Their lavish gifts grant not the breath 
of life, 

That in time-hallowed institutions 


flames, 
Where every stone with 
high is rife, 
And every spot recalls undying 
names, 


meaning 


The glories dead make this a holy 
shrine, " 
At which, like pilgrims, most de- 
vout we kneel ; 
And list in awe for oracles divine: 
Not thus before unhallowed piles 


_,. we feel, 
Nor can the heart's frail ivy tendrils 
cling 
To spots unblest by age’s- hallow- 
ing. —Varsity, 
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A Harvard professor, dining at 
Parker House, Boston, ordered a bot- 
tle of hock, saying as he did so: 

“Here waiter, bring me a bottle of 
hock—hic, haec, hoc.” 

The waiter, who had been to col- 
lege, smiled, but never stirred. 

“What are you standing there 
for?” exclaimed the — professor. 
“Didn't I order some hock?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, “you 
ordered it, but you afterwards de- 
clined it.’--A/eGill Outlook. 


The largest university in the world, 
in point of number of students, is that 
of Tokio, Japan. VForty-cight thou- 
sand Japanese are studying there, the 
favorite courses being law and engi- 
neering, 

The smallest university is the Am- 
erican Classical University at Athens, 
which has just commenced its twenty- 
third session with an attendance of 


-six students, who are all Americans 


engaged in classical research work. 


What Did She Mean?—Some of 
our ladies were gliscussing the bill of 
fare for a spread, when a girl asked 
suddenly, “Any boys going to be 
there?”: “Not a man.” “Then we 
wont need any salad dressing for the 
lobsters."—MeMaster U. M. 


THE HEIGHT OF SAVAGERY. 
The savagest savage of all Ashantee, 
As savage a savage as savage could 


be, 
Had a savage old savagess, savage as 
he, 
And so savagely savage was her sav- 
agery,, 


That the savage old savage he shin- 
ned up a tree. 
—Ex. 


De Nobis. 
RESHETTE (handing essay to 
Prof, D.)—“Professor, do you 

read these essays?” 

Prof. D.—*No, Mr. W Is-n_ reads 
them,” 

freshette—"O, I'm so. sorry! be- 
cause this is a poor one, and Mr. 
W-ls-n is so clever.” 








Logie (rushing excitedly into the 
Kant class at 924.59 a.m.)—McelIntyre 
was ahead when | voted! 


The President—"'Is it the will of 
the society that we allow a member tu 
buy an invitation for a second lady?" 

The irrepressible member—"]ém-. 
phatically no! for my part. No one 
with any sense would want to have 
two girls, anyway.” 


Mr. McI—s—I move that in view 
of the fact that we're so heavily 
“loaded” at the first two meetings 
after the clections, we defer this cere- 
mony. until a time when we'll carry 
only our usual “jag.” The state of 
affairs is serious when the lon. Min- 
ister of Finance can thus talk. 


J. M-ll-r (in a subdued whisper 
during the Divinity class)—‘*What 
goes round a button?” - 

J. McD—-ld—“A coat.” 

J. M-ll-r—“Aw—you’ve heard that 
one before,—Eh ?” 


At the 08 At Home.—Miss H, to 
the representative of ‘06: “Are you 
a freshette; Miss H-ll?” 


G. H. W-ls-n—“Say, Anglin, can 
you swim?” 

Anglin—“Sure, Mike! Did you 
ever see a cork boy that couldn’t?” 





“(e[SuwspeNd oy? wo1y) TIVH LNVUD 
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HUMANISM. 


Leeture by Professor Watson to the Philosophical Society (concluded), 


Without attempting a fundamental 
criticism of the doctrine of Mr. James, 
‘it may be pointed out that it rests 
throughout on two assumptions :— 
Virstly, that uothing can be verihed 
except that which belongs to the 
sphere of external nature, and se- 
condly, that there is an absolute oppo- 
sition between faith and knowledge. 
Now, it is rather 
though Mr. James has described Nant 
as a “curio,” his own doctrine so far 
as these two assumptions are concern- 
ed coincides with that of Nant. . For 
it is one of the main positions of the 
eritical philosophy that knowledge is 
co-terminous with sensible experi- 
ence, in other words with the connect- 
ed system of individual objects which 
constitutes the world of nature. Hold- 
ing this view, Kant naturally went on 
to maintain that all the distinctively 
human -interests, including morality 
and religion, must be based upon 
faith, Now, it was pointed out by 
Kant’s immediate successors, and es- 
pecially by Hegel, that the limitation 
of knowledge to the system of nature 
is a purely arbitrary assumption, rest- 
ing upon the untenable hypothesis 
that the highest category constitutive 
of knowable objects is that of recipro- 
cal action. Mr. James is involved in 


curious that, al 


’ 


the same criticism. His main reason 
for denying that morality and religion 
can be proved is his tacit assumption 
that nothing can satisfy the intellect 
except that which can be expressed in 
terms of mechanical causation. He 
seems to forget that the whole sphere 
of life, not to speak of consciousness, 
is inexplicable except from a teleo- 
logical point of view, and that the 
system of nature itself is ultimately 
unintelligible unless it is interpreted 
from the same point of view. 

A similar remark applies to the op- 
position between faith and knowl- 
edge. Even the proposition that there 
is truth and that it is obtainable by us 
is held to be beyond all rational evi- 
dence. Now, it is of course true that 
there is no way of proving the poséi- 
bility of a true judgment by going be- 
yond the whole sphere of knowledge. 
We can show the falsity of a particu- 
lar or limited judgment by pointing 
out that it is imeonsistent with some 
principle, the truth of which is admit- 
ted, but we cannot bring truth itself 
to the test of any higher principle. 
What we can do, however, is to show 
that even the denial of truth, since it 
is a judgment made by us, at least 
presupposes its own truth as a denial. 
Thus we may fairly argue, that the 
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possibility of truth only seems to be 
lacking in evidence because it is the 
source of all evidence. 

There are other more specific criti- 
cisms to which Mr. James seems to 
me open, but it will be better to defer 
these till we have seen how his fol- 
lowers have expanded what in him is 
only a method into a dogmatic sys- 
tem. Pragmatism is after all little 
more in Mr, James’ hands than a 
‘working = conception,—one might al- 
most call it a “dodge’——by which, in 
default of scientific evidence, we con- 
trive to live and to turn Nature to our 
own ends. We cannot, it is held, re- 
fute the  sceptic on theoretical 
grounds, but we can at least get the 
better of him in practice; for, though 
we have no way of knowing whether 
we have even partially apprehended 
the world, not even the sceptic can 
show that we have not truly appre- 
hended it, and we have always this 
advantage over him, that the belicfs 
on which we act prove or disprove 
themselves practically in this way, 
that they either do or do not give sa- 
tisfaction to our whole nature. Mr. 
James, however, only brings the prag- 
matic method into play in cases where 
we have to make “a genuine option 
that cannot by its nature be decided 
on intellectual grounds,” excepting 
from its sway, the whole sphere of 
scientific judgments. It is seldom, 
however, the case that the follower 
exhibits the same self-restraint as the 
master, and hence we find Mr. Schil- 
ler boldly maintaining that no truth, 
scientific or other, is ever determined 
on purely intellectual grounds. Nor 
does he admit that “throughout the 
breadth of physical nature facts are 
what they are quite indepéndently of 
us”; on the contrary, he advances the 


startling paradox that in the appre- 
hension of nature we are by no means 
“recorders, not makers, of the truth” 
(to use Mr. James’ words), but liter- 
ally construct Nature, or at least 
transform it into something different 
from what it is prior to our apprehen- 
sion of it.. This thesis our author 
defends at length in his article on 
“Axioms as Postulates.” Starting 
from the fact that the world as we 
know it is a gradual construction 
reached by successive trial, he main- 
tains that it takes its whole form from 
our successive experiments in shaping 
it. No doubt we cannot give it any 
form we please; but, though there is 
in it a resisting factor, what the world 
is, is what we make out of it. Thus, 
in an absolutely literal sense, the uni- 
verse develops from lower to higher ; 
the development being not simply in 
our apprehension, but in the world it- 
self. Mr, Bradley speaks somewhere 
of the idea that the Absolute develops 
as “blasphemous or worse’: Mr. 
Schiller has no hesitation in affirming 
that Reality itself advances from low- 
er to higher; nor does he hesitate to 
make this affirmation though, as 
one of its consequences, he is forced 
to admit that it is incompatible with 
the infinity of God, which he there- 
fore denies. Let us glance at the 
line of thought by which this “hu- 
manistic” view of the world is sought 
to be established. 

Matthew Arnold, as everybody 
knows, was the author of the saying 
that “Conduct is three-fourths of 
life.” But this, Mr. Schiller tells us, 
is but a “plausible platitude.” The 
real truth is that conduct is the whole 
of life, and to give a meaning even to 
Truth itself is impossible except in 
terms of Conduct. This is the main 
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tenet of the new robust and _ virile 
philosophy, which. regards “purpose- 
ful action” as the source and explana- 
tion of.truth and reality. For Thought 
itself is but a “mode of conduct,” and 
knowledge derivative from it.* Prof. 
James put forward the “will to Dbe- 
lieve” “an intellectual right. (in 
certain cases) to decide between alter- 
native views. by other than 
purely intellectual considerations, viz., 
their emotional interest and practical 
value.” This doctrine has been de- 
eried as “rank irrationalism.” Now, 
if we had to choose between Lrration- 
alism and Intellectualism, the former 
ought to be preferred. But Prof. 
James’ doctrine is by no means irra- 
tional: it is a vindication of the actual 
reason by showing that it is permea- 
ted through and through by acts of 
faith. Mr. Schiller, 
that Prof. James has not been radical 
enough; he ought to have denied al- 
together “the traditional notion of he- 
liefs determined by pure reason 
alone.”"F Reason is really,an instru- 
ment for enabling us to adapt our- 
selves to the environment. It has no 
other use than to subserve the funda- 
mental needs of our life. Even the 
so-called theoretical — principles 
which we seek to harmonize our ex- 
perience are all at bottom devices for 
enabling us the better to realize our- 
selves. 

This may be shown by asking what 
is meant by Truth. Now, it has been 
generally recognized since Kant that 
no satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, What is Reality? can be given 
until we have decided another ques- 
tion: What can I know as real? What 
has not been generally recognized ts 
that Knowledge is not the mechanical 


as 


by 


*Schiller’s Humanisn, page 4. Hid, page 7. 


however, claims ° 
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operation of a passionless, 
tellect, which 

Grinds out Good and erinds out TH, 

And has no purpose, heart or will; 
on the contrary, Knowledge is essen- 
tially that way OE conceiving Reality 
which subserves our needs and our 
ends. The idea that Knowledge re- 
veals but does not affect the nature of 
Reality—that Knowledge is simply a 
“copy” of what already 
pendently of it—is “one of those 
sheer assumptions which are ineap- 
able, not only of proof, but even of 
rational defence. 
tact with reality 
‘knowing” or 


“pure™ in- 


exists inde- 


We come into con- 
only in the 
experiencing it. 


act of 
Hence 
we have no right to assume that ‘what 
the Real ‘s in the act of knowing, it is 
also outside that relation. One might 
as well argue that because an orator 
is eloquent in the presence of an audi- 


ence, he is no less voluble in address- 


ing himself."¢ It is therefore mean- 
ingless to ask what the real is in it- 
self. Nor can we say that reality has 
a rigid nature which is tnatfected by 


our treatment of it, any more than 
that it is absolutely plastic to our 
every demand. The actual fact is 


that the process of knowledge is a 
case of imtervention between subject 
and object. “When the mind ‘knows’ 
reality both are affected, just as when 
a stone falls to the ground both it and 
the carth attracted. We sust 
therefore discard the wotion that in 
the constitution of the world we count 
for nothing, that it matters not what 
we do, because Reality 
whatever we may do. 


are 


is what it is, 
It is true, on 
the contrary, that our action is essen- 
tial and indispensable, that to some 
extent the world (our world) is of 
our Amalang, and that avitient us No- 


tra, page 11. 
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thing is made that is made.”* To 
what extent and in what directions 
the world is "plastic we can only find 
out by trying; but at any rate we are 
sure that it is not indifferent to us, 
and thus Humanism “sweeps away 
entirely the stock excuse for fatalism 
and despair.”"+ 

Prof. James pointed out that the 
will to believe comes into operation 
only when there is a “living” option. 
Why this is so Mr. Schiller attempts 
to explain. An option is ‘living’ for 
us when the hypothesis suggested 
does not conflict with “the apperceiv- 
ing mass of beliefs of which we find 
ourselves already possessed." But 
these beliefs are themselves in large 
measure “the common-sense — tradi- 
tions of the race.” They appear to 
us who float far down the stream of 
time in the guise of universal and 
necessary, “axioms,” the opposite of 
which it is impossible to conceive. In 
truth, every one of them, Mr. Schiller 
contends, was originally a “postulate,” 
constructed ‘by our minds in order to 
enable us to satisfy our theoretical 
and practical needs. Thus the logical 
law of Identity was a device for har- 
monizing the chaos of sensible experi- 
ences with which the race began. In 
a similar way was evolved the concep- 
tion of “one Time and Space as singie 
continuous receptacles; the distinc- 
tion between thoughts and things, 
matter and mind; the conception of 
classes with sub-classes within them: 
the separation of fortuitons from 
regularly caused connexions.”§ Our 
ancestors slowly worked out these 
things of thought “in their attempts 
to get the chaos of their crude indi- 
vidual experiences into. a more share- 
able and manageable shape.” Their 


“Ibid, pagel2. ¢Sbid, page 18. {Mind N.S., No. 52. §Ibid, page 401, * Ibid, page 460, 


practical value in enabling us to find 
our way in life and thought has been 
so firmly established by long experi- 
ence that it is only by a violent effort 
we can even admit that they did not 
belong to the original structure of the 
mind, but are as much inductions as 
the “more recent ones of the atom, of 
inertia, of reflex action, or of fitness 
to survive.”** Nevertheless “postu- 
lates” they were, and postulates they 
remain, differing from postulates that 
have never established their right to 
exist only in the fact that they have 
stood the test of experience, by en- 
abling us “the better to foresee the 
future, communicate with one an- 
other, steer our lives by rule, and 
have a cleaner, clearer, more inclusive 
mental view.” These axiomatic prin- 
ciples are not likely to be upset by fu- 
ture experiences, but at the same time 
we must not claim for them the rank 
of ultimate or absolute truths; they 
are not determinations of already ex- 
isting things, but merely the ideal in- 
struments by which we systematize 
our knowledge and our life. With 
this we must be content. Perfect 
harmony of the true, the beautiful 
and the good is an ideal, which lies 
far before us, and which must not b.: 
confused with the empty abstractions 
of absolutist philosophies. 

It has taken usso long to get “ori- 
ented” in this new  philosophy—and 
even now our illumination is by no 
means perfect—that anything like a 
complete estimate of it is impossible. 
I must therefore confine myself to the 
suggestion of one or two difficulties 
which lie in the way of its acceptance. 

The most paradoxical doctrine ad- 
vanced by Humanism is that the 
world itself undergoes a process of 
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development from lower to higher, 
and is raised from its primal undiffer- 
entiated condition by our action upon 
it. Now, of course, there is nothing 
unusual in the idea that there has been 
development within the universe. Ac- 
cording to the ordinary scientific doc- 
trine, e.g., our solar system was at a 
very early age in a highly undifferen- 
tiated state, a state of widely-diffused 
nebulous matter, and gradually as- 
sumed its present form. Further, we 
are all familiar with the doctrine that 
the various so called species of living 
beings have all been developed from 
“one or more primordial forms.” But 
the theory of evolution, as advanced 
in this form, assumes that the process 
of development actually occurred, and 
occurred independently of any activ- 
ity on our part. The “humanistic” 


theory of development is fundament-- 


ally different. It starts from the side 
of knowledge, and has a certain kin- 
ship with the doctrine of Kant that 
“the mind makes Nature out of a ma- 
terial that it does not make”; in fact, 
as Mr. Schiller has himself pointed 
out, the humanistic theory of knowl- 
edge closely resembles I*ichte’s devel- 
opment of the Kantian doctrine, ac- 
cording to which there is no “thing in 
itself” beyond the mind, what we call 
such being merely a limit beyond 
which we are unable to go. The idea 
that knowledge is a copy of a world 
that is already constituted independ 
ently of our mind is held by Human- 
ism to be a crude and untenable the- 
ory. As Lotze declared, “The notion 
of a world complete in itself, to which 
thought comes as a passive mirror, 
adding nothing to the fact, is irration- 
al.” We must, then, grant that real- 
ity for us is not something that exists 
prior to our determination of tt, but 


* this. 


- Kant. 
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that it “genuinely grows” or is 
“made” by us. Listen to Mr. James 
on the humanitic doctrine. “Take 


the ‘great bear’ or ‘dipper’ constel- 
lation in the Heavens. We call it by 
that name, we count the stars and call 
them seven, we say they were seven 
before they were counted, and we say 
that whether any one had ever noted 
the fact or not, the dim resemblance 
to a long-tailed animal was always 
truly there. But what do we mean 
by this projection into past eternity of 
recent human ways of thinking? Did 
an ‘absolute’ thinker actually do the 
counting, tell off the stars upon his 
standing number-tally, and make the 
bear-comparison, silly as the latter is ? 
Were they explicitly seven, explicitly 
bear-hke, before the human 
came ? 


witness 
Surely, nothing in the truth 
of the attributions drives us to think 
They were only implicitly or 
virtually what we call them, and we 
human witnesses first explicated them 
and made them real. Our stel- 
lar attributes must always be called 
true, then; yet none the less’ are they 
genuine additions made by our intel- 
lect to the world of fact. They copy 
nothing that pre-existed, yet they 
agree with what pre-existed, fit it, 
exemplify it, relate and connect it, 
build it out.” 

Now, I think one must admit that 
Humanism is right in declaring that 
knowledge does not consist in simply 
“copying” what already exists apart 
from knowledge. But, in denying the 
“copying” theory, no advance has 
been made beyond the philosophy of 
For it is, as I have said, a 
fundamental point in the Critical 
Philosophy that no criterion of truth 
can be found outside of “experience” 
itself. ““Nature” is undoubtedly a con- 
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struction in the sense that it exists as 
Nature, and has a meaning,only for 
an intelligent subject. 

But, while every true theory of 
knowledge must reject the “copying” 
doctrine, it does not follow that we 
must accept the ‘humanistic alterna- 
tive, that the system of nature as it 
exists for us is the creation of our 
minds. There is no doubt whatever 
that the existence of man with his ca- 
pacity for building up systems of 
thought makes a difference to reality, 
a difference which we have to take 
into account in our philosophies: 
but surely the question is, whether the 
constructions of our minds actually 
bring into being what before the ac- 
tivity of our minds had no reality 
whatever. We construct an arithme- 
tic, and count the stars in the “great 
bear.” Admit that an “absolute” 
thinker does not in our sense actually 
“count” up to 7%, and what follows? 
Surely, if does not follow that our 
counting has absolutely no meaning 
as‘a determination of the constella- 
tion? Granting that arithmetic is a 
construction of ours, it vet Is a ‘“con- 
struction” that, though it does not 
“copy” — reality, — adniuttedly 
forms" to it. Whe construction, then, 
is not perfectly arbitrary; it 1s not the 
whole truth about the thing, nor even 
the most important truth, but it is true, 
‘in the sense that it alone is compatible 
with the facts. And the same prin- 
ciple ‘apples to the other special sci- 
Mr, Schiller argues that there 
are various “geometries,” which arc 
just as true, though not as uscful, as 
that of Euclid. But wherein docs 
their truth consist? It consists in the 
fact that they correctly. formulate the 
results that follow when we fix our 
attention upon certain aspects of real- 


“con- 


ences, 
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ity and for our special purpose set 
aside all our aspects. But two or 
more geometries, all of which equally 
conform to reality, while contradict- 
ing one another, is certainly an ab- 
surdity, They are all our “construc- 
tions,” but what gives them meaning 
is that they formulate the results 
which flow from certain actual as- 
pects of reality. For, admittedly, not 
all constructions, but only those 
which are confirmed by “experience’’ 
—only those that “work”—are able to 
survive; and ] think we may fairly 
say that they survive because they 
conform to reality, not that their con- 
formity to reality means nothing but 
their survival. 

I do not think, then, that we can 
admit the humanistic doctrine that 
Reality as a whole developes. The 
supposition that it does séems to me 
to arise from identifying “Reality” 
with the immediate sensible world. 
Defined in this way, Reality must be 
held to develope when self-conscious 
beings arise. But surely “Reality” 
must ultimately include all forms of 
being, and not merely the simplest 
forms. Now, while it is true that our 
“constructions” —i.e., our science, our 
art, our religion, our philosophy—un- 
doubtedly add to Reality conceived as 
purely immediate or sensible, I can 
attach no meaning to the statement 
that our individual minds, or, if you 
like, the totality of individual minds, 
“make” Reality, or even make it out 
of a pre-existent matter, if this means 
that they bring into being what had 
in no sense existence previously in the 
universe. For, though our intelli- 
gence builds up for us the world, it 
does not build up itself. In all the 
humanistic attempts to reduce truth 
to what is “useful,” the intelligence 
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itself is invariably assumed. But to 
assume intelligence as if it were an 
attribute peculiar to man, is simply to 
assume that it cannot come in contact 
with Reality at all; in other words, 
we thave to posit the fundamental 
identity of all intelligence, or we can- 
not advance a step. Now, the hu- 
manist points out that our “construc- 
tions” are never ultimate, because our 
experience is ever growing,—hecause, 
in Mr. James’ phase, it “cuts against 
the black inane as the luminous orb of 
the moon cuts the caerulean abyss.” 
Put, then, these two things together: 


first, that intelligence is the sole 
source of reality, and, secondly, that 
reality is wever for us completely in- 
telligible, and are we not bound to 
conclude that reality, as it truly is, is 
a complete or perfect intelligence? At 
any rate, if this is denied, the theism 
which Mr. Schiller supports must be 
abandoned. 

And this leads me to say that Mr. 
Schiller’s idea of God as a perfectly 
good but finite Being seems to me— 
but, as Kipling would say, “that is 


another story.” 


THE SEA: THREE VIEWS. 


I. The Landsman. 


© the blue sea, the bright sea, 
The sea of a sheltered bay, 
Where the waves break soft on a pebbly beach, 


And the little fishes play. 


O the blue sea, the bright sea, 
And the ship that swings with the quiet waves ! 


TI. Uhe Sailor. 


O the green sea, the deep sea, 
The sea of a hundred tales, 

Where the waves stretch on to the edge of the sky, 
And the “Phantom Dutchman” sails. 

O the green sea, the recp sea, 

And the ship that bounds o’er the swelling waves! 


II]. The Widow. 


© the gray sca, the cold sea, 
The sea that never spares, 

Whose wrath is roused no man knows how, 
Whose secrets no man shares. 

O the gray sea, the cold sea, 

And t..c ship that sinks ‘mid the clutching waves! 


Ex. 
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Editorials. 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 


HEN the Alumni of Queen’s 

in the neighborhood of King- 
ston, together with their friends, 
met on Friday evening, Feb. 2nd, 
an Association was organized with 
a full list of worthy officials—but 
the whole thing stopped there. 
That there should be an organi- 
zation of this sort seemed to be 
about all those present had decided 
upon. Why it was necessary or 
what it was to do, beyond enterta- 
ing wandering Alumni, no one 
ventured to point out. Everything 
that was done was, as one member 
expressed it, ‘‘railroaded through 
in short order.” 

It seemed rather strange to us 
that no one could state any strong 
and convincing reason for forming 
such an Association. Of course it 
was evident that the idea behind 
the meeting held was the hope of 
aid to the Endowment scheme. 
This, is all very well at present, but 
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the organization will fall to pieces 
as soon as this work is accomplished 
if it is not to serve some more per- 
manent purpose. We pointed out 
before in these columns how it 
should be made the central organi- 
zation of Queen’s Alumni of which 
all the other local Associations 
should be Branches. This Central 
Association should have some means 
of keeping in touch with all the 
graduates of the University, so that 
when help is needed, or votes to be 
taken, the voting paper could be 
sent out to a much larger number 
of those entitled to a voice in our 
affairs than is at present possible. 
Indeed it is very doubtful whether 
Queen’s with all her boasted demo- 
cracy and esprit de corps is as con- 
siderate of her Alumni in these 
matters as many other Universities 
that boast less. No University can 
afford to loose trace of her grad- 
uates. Queen’s graduates are her 
staunchest friends, and she should 
avail herself of every possible means 
to keep in close touch with them 
and to bind them to her with still 
more inalienable allegiance. 

We think most emphatically, that 
one of the most important and 
valuable services this Association 
can render the University, is to 
undertake at once to prepare a 
a record of all our graduates. A 
most thorough and _ painstaking 
effort should be made to discover 
the whereabouts and occupation of 
all graduates in all ‘‘years” and in all 
faculties. This will entail consider- 
able expenditure of both money and 
labor, but the result will be in- 
valuable to the University. Leta 
small fee be asked from the branch 
Associations, and a paid Secretary 
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be appointed to do this work of 
collecting, publishing and preserv- 
-ing’ this data. 
said in the last number, that the 
Journal would be willing to co-oper- 
ate in the work by publishing these 
records in the Alumni columns. 
POST GRADUATE WORK IN 
THEOLOGY. 
N Queen’s University we have 
| splendid courses outlined in our 
Calendar, leading to the degrees of 


Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of , 


Science, but as yet we have no 
course leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. This omission 
from our Post Graduate Courses 
seems to us to be a great detect. 
If a Thelogical student, after com- 
pleting his B.D. course finds that 
he is still rather young to undertake 
the regular work of the ministry, 
and that he would prefer to remain 
at his studies a few years longer, he 
is at once confronted with the 
problem of courses. The way 
things are at present he must either 
outline some work for himself or 
else leave the Theology altogether 
and go back to the Post Graduate 
’ work in Arts. 

Is this entirely in the interests 
of Theology ? Doubtless some of 
our Arts Professors would be temp- 
‘ted to answer in the affirmative, but 
we are rather doubtful about it. 
The immense fields for research 
that are being opened up in Theo- 
logy, by the new critical method, 
present to the student problems no 
less tempting, and certainly no less 
essential to the highest life of man- 
kind, than either Philosophy or 
Science. But students want definite 


We repeat what we. 
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courses, not only to spur them on 
to do their best work, but to guide 
them through the intricate mass of 
material in order that their efforts 
may be attended with the best 
results. Only scholars who have 
been over the ground can outline 
a profitable course for the youth 
who does not know much of the 
magnitude of the subject he would 
study. We would like to see the 
University provide a course of study 
leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity similar to the Ph.D. 
courses in Arts. The work should 
be fairly difficult and require the 
full three years study after the 
student has secured his degree of 
B.D., just as for a Ph.D. degree, 
three years special work is required 
after the degree of Master of Arts 
has been awarded. 

At present there are:one or two 
students in Theology, who contem- 
plate doing some special work on 
the Old Testament. The efforts of 
these students might be directed 
and stimulated and made to mean 
much more for themselves and for 
the church, if a definite course were 
outlined, which would require stren- 
uous work and presistent application 
to thoroughly cover it in the time. 
Now, that Queen’s is in a special 
sense the University of the Church, 
this particular course seems to be 
more appropriate. Honorary de- 
grees are often conferred on men 
for such trifling reasons, that it 
would be a step in the right di- 
recton, for Queen’s to provide a 
way to this degree, that would 
require ripe scholarship and a long 
course of earnest application to 
study. 





2 
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If the University still wished to 
grant honorary D.D. degrees this 
could be easily arranged, cven if 
a definite course were outlined. 
Should it be considered unfair to 
put the written degree on a par 
with the honorary recognition of 
worth, then we would suggest that 
the Ph.D courses be made to cover 
Theology as well as Science and 
Arts. The difference in the subjects 
should not stand in the way at all. 
The study of Oriental languages 
cannot differ very widely from the 
study of Classics or Moderns, and 
the present method of criticism and 
theological research are as pro- 
found and as thoroughly scientific 
as the methods of Philosophy or 
practical Science. Hence there 
could be no very serious objection 
to extending the Ph.D. courses to 
cover this department of learning 
as well. 

It is often regretted by the leaders 
in the Church that the young men 
leave college so soon, and that they 
do not pursue any very difinite line 
of study atter they do leave. Why 
/is this? Largely because there is 
no way of recognizing the work 
that is done. We firmly believe 
that if the University provided 
suitable courses that many of the 
younger men in the Hall would 
remain a few years longer, rather 
than rush into a work which their 
youth unfits them for; and also 
we believe that a number of the 
studious men who have left the 
College, would welcome such a 
course since it would serve not only 
to direct their labors, but it would 
possess the additional value of a 
stimulas to their efforts by affording 
public recognition, in the end, of 
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the work thus accomplished. We 
hope the University will arrange 
for some such Post-graduate work 
in Theology at an early date. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The discussion on the Railway Bill 
in the Mock Parliament was allowed 
to sink into the purely burlesque and 
farcical. This was probably due to 
the nature of the bill itself which in- 
vited a ludicrous discussion and ab- 
solutely shut out any serious debate. 
This is all right for one night but if in- 
terest is to be sustained we must in- 
troduce a good strong debate that 
will be equal at least to the inter- 
year contests, if not indeed, equal to 
the Inter-University debates. 

The Queen’s Association at King- 
ston met, banqueted themselves, or- 
ganized, elected officers and separa- 
ted without doing anything definite. 

What does the Association intend 
to do? The Toronto Association and 
others have undertaken some definite 
work for the University by proposing 
to raise considerable sums for the 
Half-Million Dollar Endowment 
Scheme. Of course we do not ques- 
tion the good intentions of the asso- 
ciation here, but already every asso- 
ciation has its work all planned. The 
Alumni in and about Kingston are 
not to be outdone in the point of gen- 
erosity to Queen’s and we are quite 
confident that the reason no definite 
work was outlined was simply be- 
cause the plans were not then fully 
matured. You may expect to hear of | 
another meeting in the near future, 





A reconsideration of the proposed 
changes in the arrangements regard- 
ing the College Post Office is a very 
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commendable action. No such rad- 
cal alterations should be hurried 
through the A. M. S. without a thor- 
ough discussion. [t is quite con. 
trary to the spirit of Queen’s to do 
any such things hastily. 

We are glad to have those Sunday 
afternoon addresses commence again. 
At this time of year they are very en- 
joyable.- We hope, however, that 
they wont be continued on into the 
examination month. Most students 
prefer to ramble about in the open 
air all Sunday afternoon when they 
are driven so hard with study all 
week: health is a prime consideration 


with us then. 


If the Alma Mater Society Execu- 


tive, the Champion Foot Ball Team. 


and the Hockey Team would get their 
photos taken as early as possible they 
would oblige the Journal very much. 
We had hoped to have one of these 
groups for this number but have been 
disappointed. There are as many 
groups yet to be published, as there 
are numbers of the Journal to come 
out, and for this reason we are anx- 
ious to have these groups as early as 
possible. 

Let us suggest that all those who 
expect to be medallists in the spring 
get their photos ready so that no de- 
lay will be caused in getting the cuts 
for the Convocation number of the 
Journal. 

The Endowment Number just pub- 
lished and distributed to our sub- 
scribers has met with general appro- 
val and has been much appreciated 
wherever it has gone. AS was ex- 


pected, it has been areal eye-opener to _ 


many of the graduates of years ago 
as well as to the church at large. It 
has an important end to serve and 
those who have seen it are strongly 
of the opinion that it is well adapted 
to serve that end. It sets forth very 
fully the Queen’s of To-Day and we 
hope it will fall into the hands of all 
the promient men, in the Church and 
out of it, who do not know the Uni- 
versity as they ought to know it... If 
you have a friend who ought to know 
Queen’s, send his address to the Reg- 
istrar for a copy of this special num- 
ber. . . 

The ‘‘Collin’s’’ Government is a 
strong and wordy bunch but the op- 
position have them ‘'distanced’’ for 
long-winded speeches. 

The opposition are most audacious. 
They even send invitations to mem- 
bers of the Cabinet to attend their 
secret caucus, What do you think of 
that? McL— only smiled. 





On the suggestion of the Principal 
it has been decided to establish a 
employment bureau in connection 
with the Registrar’s office, for the 
students of the University. If the 
students desiring work of any kind 
either during the summer vacation or 
permanently will fill out the cards 
provided an attempt will be made to 
bring them into touch with persons 
or corporations desiring their ser- 
vices. 

All material for our next issue must 
be in not later than Monday, Febru- 
ary 20th. The editors of departments 
would make the duties of the Mana- 
ging Editor considerably lighter by 
attending to this promptly. —Man. Ed. 








34 
Ladies. 


HE Journal extends congratul- 
ations to the girls of the Sopho- 
more year, who carried off the 
championship in the inter-year debates 
in the Levana Society. 





Spring, spring, happy spring, has 
ever been a favorite theme of poets. 
They have praised the beauties of 
nature at this season, the budding tree, 
the verdant, tender green of the grass, 
the bright sunshine, the balmy air— 
they have sung of the love that fires a 
manly bosom at this time when nature 
clothes herself in a fresh new garment 
of verdure, and innumerable as these 
songs are, are they not all songs of 
gladness? To the poet, when this 
season suggests nothing but joy,— 
but alas, we are not all poets,—very 
few, or none of us, I fear here at 
Queen’s can lay claim to that title— 
even though the word amateur be 
prefixed to it—if this standard of an 
eager joyous longing for April be 
applied to us. 

And yet April is coming very 
quickly too, we have to turn the 
leaves of the Calendar but twice and 
it is upon us. We can’t very well 
believe it now with the thermometer 
ten below zero, and huge banks of 
snow piled up along the streets—but 
just come over to the College cloak- 
room, or up to the Levana room and 
settle down to read a delightful story; 
in a few moments you fairly imagine 
you hear the first robin chirp, and see 
the trees bursting forth into buds— 
for this is what will happen. En- 
grossed in your book, fora time you 
are oblivious to the voices around you, 
but one little word, ‘‘examinations,”’ 
arrests your attention, and even at the 
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most interesting point of your story 
you needs must stop and listen. ‘‘Do 
you know it is only seven weeks until 
the examinations begin, aud I have 
all my Math. to get into my head yet, 
not to speak of those Modern books I 
have to read.”’ 

‘* Seven weeks,’’ tittered in a tone 
so tragic that the other occupants of 
the room all turn to see what it can 
mean. 

‘“ Seven weeks, and I  hav’nt 
even began to read my Latin yet.” 

With that the two speakers hastily 
leave the room whether to search for 
the goddess of inspiration or for some 
short road to knowledge we cannot 
assert. But for that morning at least 
‘‘Ainslee’’ has lost all interest for you 
—for are there not just as tragic 
things happening every day of our 
life, especially of our life here at 
Queen’s towards spring, as can be 
recounted on the pages of any mag- 
azine. A neglected French book is 
quickly searched out, and on opening 
the page at the prose passage to be 
translated, once again you receive 
rather an unpleasant shock when you 
have to decide upon the idiomic phrase 
for ‘‘ passing an examination.”’ 

Having finished your work you 
settle down for as you think, a well 
deserved rest before class, and a chat 
with one of your friends. Naturally 
Hockey and the various matches are 
interesting topics of conversation. 
You have seen both big matches of 
the season and are yet enthusiastic to 
think of watching the fortunes of 
Queen’s II. and III. Then your 
friend, a senior probably, haunted 
always by the vision of a much desired 
roll of parchment, tied with a wee 
bow of red ribbon, working ever with 
a feverish haste; or possibly a post- 
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mortem, who though dead to all other 
feelings, can appreciate the more 
keenly the harrowing thoughts which 
the one word examination recalis— 
looks at you in mild surprise and 
answers. ; 

‘‘f am sorry I can’t go, but of 
course from now-on I have to ‘“play’’ 
Once again you feel exactly as 
you did the time you were skating on 
the river when the ice was thin, when 
you suddenly felt yourself breaking 
through, and sinking down in the 
ice-cold water beneath. 

Fortunately the bell gives its 
familiar tingle at this moment and 
for once, gladly you leave the Levana 
room expecting to hear an inspiring 
lecture, and for an hour at least to 
forget about those ‘‘sept. semaines.”’ 





But no—the first sentence that falls. 


from the lips of the professor strikes 
terror to your heart. 

‘* Just a word to the wise will be 
sufficient. Remember in about seven 
weeks we shall all meet again in 
Convocation Hall and then’’—but the 
rest is all lost to one person at least. 
Is it a swoon? If so, it is the first 
time in your life, but have you ever 
had such a provocation ?’’ 

At noon hour you stoically pick up 
your books, leave the room, enter the 
cloak room, when without a word to 
anyone you put on hat and cloak and 
fairly rush from the building, lest 
again you hear that awful knell, 
‘“seven weeks, seven weeks ! ”’ 

Once in the clear frosty air you 
almost forgot your troubles and begin 
again to ertjoy life as of old, but as 
you are about to cross the walk 
leading to the old building, you see 
someone hastening along towards you, 
and suddenly there is an encounter. 
‘*Qh, pardon me—really I am sorry, 


but you see I amina great hurry—-I 
have to rush off to the library for a 
certain book of reference before I can 
write my history essay. I simply 
must have it now tor you know it is 
only seven weeks until examinations 
begin.” With these breathless words 
she hastens off, while you ?-—-you 
lie still and quiet on the ground, 
having fallen not so much from the 
force of the encounter, but from the 
shock which those two words had 
caused you. You are conscious of a 
sharp pain in your right ankle, and 
you realize what that means, even 
before you hear the verdict of 
the medical who has been hastily 
summoned,—‘‘a bad break,’’ seven 


weeks at least of perfect quiet will be 


necessary. 
Then and then only a quiet peace- 


‘fulness steals over you, and in spite 


of the pain, in the midst of the ex- 
clamations of pity showered upon 
you,—you heave a sigh of reliet and 
say, — ‘‘yea, verily, the fates are 
propitions, no more worry about those 
wretched examinations, and besides 
I’ll be able to use my Hospital ticket. 
With that you lose consciousness and 
waken later to find yourself stowed 
away in a small white ward in a 
handsome stone building on Stuart 
Street, which seemed in truth a heaven 
of rest after the storms and worries 
of the morning. 


__ 


On the evening of Tuesday, the 
twenty-fourth of January, a merry 
crowd of laughing, chattering, bun- 
dled-up humanity, set out from King- 
ston to give a Concert at Wolfe Island, 
in aid of theQ. U. M. A. 

The weather was cold and a trifle 


_ stormy, but, undauuted, the loyal 
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sons and daughters of Queen’s pushed 
forward, and after surmounting many 
difficulties arrived at their destination 
to find that they were their own 
audience. Well, it was scarcely as 
bad as that, but the Wolfe Islanders 
to judge from the number present 
must not have learned by years of 
proximity to Kingston, that it takes 
a good deal of “ weather ’’ to frighten 
a Queen’s man, or woman either. 

After the report was circulated 
among the inhabitants, that two van 
loads really had come, a few more 
people arrived to fill up some of the 
forlorn looking empty benches, and 
the program began. Doctor Goodwin 
made an excellent Chairman, and the 
evening passed pleasantly in Solos, 
Duets, Mandolin selections, and Reci- 
tations ; some of the members of the 
Ladies’ Glee Club sang a chorus, and 
an especially gifted gentleman of the 
party gave an exhibition of Ventrilo- 
quism.® After the Concert refresh- 
ments were served by some of the 
women of the Church, and the visitors 
were by no means backward about 
taking heartily of everything, the 
cold wintry air, and long drive having 
given them excellent appetites. 


On the return trip an upset and 
some narrow escapes lent interest and 
had no serious results. Indeed one 
member of the party laughingly made 
the remark that “considering the many 
dangers encountered the mortality was 
very low.” Everyone reached home 
in excellent spirits, unless perhaps the 
man who was interested in the 
financial side of the evening, though 
if he had other feelings on the subject 
he managed to conceal them all. 


M* Henry Bourassa, M.P. ad- 

dressed the Political Science 
Club and their friends in Convocation 
Hall on Friday, the 3rdinst. The at- 
tendance was large, we are glad to 
say, as the address was one long to 
be remembered. Professor Shortt oc- 
cupied the chair and introduced the 
speaker with a few words indicating 
Mr. Bourassa’s position among the 
French Canadians: and what manner 
of mind his hearers should bear to- 
ward him. 

Mr. Bourassa was heartily received ; 
as we are proud to say, any speaker 
with anything to say, no matter how 
unpalatable his views may be, always 
is received at Queen’s. The speaker 
captivated his audience at once with 
his inimitable French grace of man- 
ner. He was plainly a man with a 
great talent for affairs. He was clear 
and rapid in his uttetance; and exhib- 
ited, too, strenuousness in thought 
and action. He showed much real 
rhetorical power and immediately 
took hold of the audience with sucha 
grip that it was never loosened until 
he had delivered his last enthusiastic 
period, 

For about an hour the speaker gave 
an historical sketch of the struggle of 
the French Canadians for their rights, 
—-their peculiar customs and religion. 
The sixty thousand French whom the 
brave Montcalm lost to the British by 
the battle of the Plains of Abraham, 
were descendants of the French of the 
north and west of France. Their 
forefathers had emigrated to Canada 
before that time when the local insti- 
tutions of this section of France had 
been destroyed or centralized by the 
power of a despotic King. On arriv- 
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ing in Canada they immediately set 
up their own institutions. They were 
self-reliant and resourceful. Canada 
was then covered with dense forests 
which were infested with wild animals 
and Indians. The French priests 
heroically penetrated these trackless 
woods as far west as the Mississippi 
bAsin, and even beyond: devotedly 
braving dangers of every form; even 
death at ‘the hands of relentless and 
inhuman tribes of Indians—~-especial- 
ly the lroquois. While their priests 
gave their blood in the pursuit of 


their sacred calling, the energetic 


colonist cleared the land of timber, - 


and slowly, at great odds, forged 
ahead to the possession of good farms 
and comfortable homes. 

It must ever be borne in mind, that 


these daring pioneers jealously guard> - 


ed their rights from the encroach- 
ments of European French officials 
who came out to instruct or rule them. 
One of the most prominent officers of 
Louis complained that the colonial 
militiamen refused to serve under any 
but their own officers. The French 
Canadians were no longer Europeans, 
indeed, but Canadians. After the 
surrender of Montreal to General 
Murray, at the close of the Seven 
Years’ War, Canada 
Britain. Murray endeared himself to 
the French by his humane and just 
consideration of their claims. When 
the United States army under Mont- 
gomery invaded Canada during the 
Revolutionary War the French Cana- 
dians drove them out; and remained 
loyal to the country that had so gen- 
erously treated them. Again in 1812- 
1814, they showed their old time cour- 
age and patriotism, in helping to 


was ceded to 


hurl the foreign army from our soil. 
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They have always remained true to 
Britain, in gratitude for her kind 
treatment of them. Yet the interests 
of the people of the Lower Province 
have not always been safe-guarded. 
A solemn promise had been given by 
Gen. Murray in behalf of the British 
Government, to respect their custom: 
to grant them the practice of their 
own language and religion. But 
they, as well as the people of Upper 
Canada, were driven to desperation 
by the iniquitous conduct of British 
officials, and the system of the family 
compact. A number protested against 
the encroachment of their liberties 
with their blood, under Papineau; as 
did the British Canadians under Mac- 
kenzie at York. This was only fol- 
lowing out the stern precedents set by 
every patriot in Britain since the days 
of King John; and ill-timed and lam- 
ented as the occurence was, vet it 
brought relief through Lord Dur- 
ham’s famous report. 

These few words w II give a slight 
idea of the development of Mr. Bour- 
assa’s speech. He made us satisfied 
to be cemented with a people of such 
valour and determination; and in- 
spired by so worthy ideals of true cit- 
zenship. He closed by making a few 
remarks on Mr. Chamberlain’s plans 
to federate the Empire by means of 
external bonds. He claimed that the 
French Canadians were better quali- 


‘fied to arrive at a proper solution of 


the problem, since they were less in- 
fluenced by desires of the heart arising 
out of affection to the motherland. 
His main contentions were that the 
time had not arrived to reverse the 
process of safeguarding and protect- 
ing purely Canadian interests which 
has resulted in our virtual independ- 


ence: that it should shame the Cana- 
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dians to grow rich in exporting wheat 
to Britain at an advanced rate, 1f less 
advance would result in bringing the 
British workman toa starvation basis; 
and that, as we do not seek to meddle 
_in the affairs of the Mother country, 
we would beg of her not to interfere 
We may 
or may not agree with Mr. Bourassa; 


in matters purely Canadian. 


but we cannot deny him our respect 
and admiration. 

The open meeting of the final year 
in Arts was held on Tuesday, January 
31. Nearly every member of the year 
was on hand to enjoy the most de- 
lightful meeting this year has held. 
Professor Shortt, the honorary Presi- 
dent of the vear was present and gave 
a farewell word of advice to the 
students. His speech was a gem; 
and will not soon be forgotten. D. 
N. Morden, the President, gave his 
speech from the throne. It was good 
—and full of practical wisdom. Miss 
M. MacKenzie’s history of the cele- 
brated year was much appreciated. 
The orator, A. G. Penmann, in his 
usual enthusiastic manner, delivered 
the oration. N. F. Black sang the 
epos, which foreshadowed the future 
careers of the members of this year. 
It was a unique” production, and 
greatly enjoved-- especially when the 
fate of others was 
Refreshments were served during the 


in the balance. 


evening, and it was all too soon when 
the last number on the programme of 
this delightful evening was given and 
the final open meeting of this year be- 
came a thing of the past. 


Will the editors of departments be | 


careful that the material they send in 
does not overrun their allotted space. 
—Managing, Editor. 
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Dihinity. 


S his final year draws to a 

close the grave and reverend 
senior is expected to unburden himself 
of some of his hoarded-up wisdom, and 
let fall some crumbs of advice to the 
members of. the junior years in the 
hall and to the generations of wonld-be 
Theologians who are yet to be initiat- 
ed into our midst. There are of course 
a multitude of subjects on which we 
might discourse at some length, but 
as Lesson No. 1 we would like to point 
out what nearly every one of us is 
daily finding to be a great and deplor- 
able defect in his intellectual furnish- 
ings and equipment for the proper 
appreciation of our Theological course. 
This is the lack of knowledge of Ger- 
man. 

Something of success has attended 
the efforts «f the powers that be in 
persuading those who propose to enter 
upon a Theological course to obtain 
before entering the Hall a working 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. 
Even in these departments it must be 
confessed that our attainments as a 
class are not to be considered as exactly 
brilliant. We must contess that in 
both Old and New Testament exegesis 
it must often be disheartening to our 
professors to hear us st@mbling over a 
verse of comparatively simple Greek or 
Hebrew, or, what is worse, sneaking 
through it by the surreptitious aid of a 
hidden translation. But while we are 
sometimes ‘‘not prepared’’ we can all 
read both Hebrew and Greek under 
pressure; but only a very small per- 
centage of the class can read any Ger- 
man whatever. Of course we admit 
that a knowledge of German is not so 
fundamentally necessary in our work 
as Greek or Hebrew. But it is almost 
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indispensible in anything like a thor- 
ough course in Theology. One of our 
professors has to spend a great deal of 
valuable time, both his own and of the 
class, in translating and giving to us 
the results of the most recent German 
criticism ;—-results which as yet are 
away in advance of the work done by 
English scholars and which we can get 
from no other source. This is work 
which we should be able to do for our- 
selves, every one of us. Another 
professor is doing the same work. for 
us in another department of our work, 
or rather putting us through the actual 
process which these German critics 
have followed. We are astounded at 
what we learn, but are debarred from 
further investigation by the fact that 
we cannot read the language in which 
as yet this work has been solely done- 
Whole libaries of commentaries and’ 
theological works are thus shut out of 
our Calendar lists of prescribed books. 
We are proceeding so rapidly in this 
age of scientific advance that we 
cannot afford to wait until these 
works are translated. They are put 
out of date and superseded by later 
and better results before the laborious 
work of translation can be completed. 

It is perhaps too much to expect 
that every theological student should 
be able to read German freely, —that 
is an ideal which we would not soon 
attain. But we do believe that in 
many cases the defect is due to mere 
oversight or lack of information or 
advice, when the young, inexperienced 
student maps out his Arts course. It 
is to be regretted that the young 
students do not get advice on the 
choice of classes from those who 
could give it, for we all find that we 
have made mistakes. The note in 
the Calendar recommending students 
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to take Greek’ and Hebrew has had 
good results. Might not the study of 
German be recommended in the same 
way? Perhaps this might draw the 
attention of a few students to the great 
value of German in their later work. 
Since suggestions are cheap, we might 
also suggest that in the Senior German 
Class some Theological works in that 
language should be put on the course 
as optional texts for students intend- 
ing to enter Theology, just to familiar- 
ize them with that style of writing. 
At all events, whatever be the means 
used a better knowledge of German 
among theological students, especially 
in this day of scientific criticism, 
is a “‘consummation devoutly to be 
wish’d.’’ 


Can it be true that there is craven 


_spirit abroad, lurking about the quad- 


rangle? Can it be true that a Faculty 
of Queen’s have thrown away their 
arms and fled, because, forsooth, the 
warrior host of Divinity Hall has 
drawn up arrayed for battle? Can it 
be that the men who sent out that 
flaunting challenge to the mighty men 
of valor across the ‘‘quad”’ are afraid 
to meet their ancient foemen? Sound 
once more the shrill clarion; sound the 
timbril ; sound the harp; unfurl the 
standards of battle and say: ‘‘Is it 
peace or is it war?’’ Ve men of 
Science let not the traditions of the 
past be broken! Bring out the sticks 
and rubber, pad up your strong men 
and teach them to stand on blades of 
steel, for Divinity Hall is thirsting for 
the fray. 





The ‘‘virulence’’ and heat of the late 
election campaign does not seem to 
have burned very long in the veins of 
the members of the Hall, for they 
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turned out en masse twice a week 
ago to hear Rev. J. A. MacDonald, 
the Editor-Preacher. He is a prime 
favorite here, as he is wherever he 
preaches and students are not at all 
slow in learning to appreciate such a 
man. His truly prophetic earnestness 
and appeal, his beautiful word paint- 
ing and his powerful presentation of 
of the great essential principles of the 
‘* nobler life ’’ all make such discourses 
stand forth prominently among the 
great sermons which we have heard. 


Medicine. 





N our account of the Medical din. 
ner, we were forced, through lack 
of space, to omit the ‘‘Message from 
the Skeleton’’ to the medical stu- 
dents. We feel confident, however, 
that it will be as acceptable -to our 
readers now, as it was to the ‘‘Meds.’’ 
on the evening of Dec. 15, when de- 
livered by Mr. J. F. Sparks, B.A. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SKELETON. 


Good evening, my boys! Don’t hold 
your breath! 
You are not shaking the hand of 


Death! 

For [ama skeleton you well know; 

’Tis long since I came from the grave 
below. 

For years I’ve noticed vour careless 
tread, 


And harmless whistling among the 
dead. 


I have heard your ‘‘grinds,’’ your lec- 
tures too 

[have tried to prompt you to help 
you through; 

You carried me with you to Cousin 
Kate 

To dance or to dinner it’s always my 
fate. 
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Oh I am a skeleton you must’ 


know. 

I’ve left my tenement down 
below. 

I’m forced to moveas the boys go 
round, 


But they’ve guaranteed me safe 
and sound, 


Yes, I’m a relic of long ago, 

I’ve slept a century down below. 

My name is gone from the crumb- 
ling stone; 

There is nothing left of myself but 
bone, 

This narrow cell was Life’s retreat, 

This place was Thought’s mysterious 
seat, 

Beneath this well polished canopy 

Once shone a bright and busy eve, 


Here in this silent cavern hung 
A ready, swift and tuneful tongue. 


Oh, I ama skeleton, you must 
know, 

I’ve left my tenement down be- 
low. 

Was I black or white? What 
matters it now; 

We’re brothers all since the last 
big row. 


Farewell, my boys, for we must part ! 

I'd heave a sigh, but [have no heart ! 

"Twas at post mortem when some old 
quack 

Took heart and lungs 
brought not back. 

He took whatever he found inside 


which he 


‘As proof conclusive that I had died. 


He robbed the dead with a grewsome 
theft; 
The microbes dined on what was left! 


_ The Dead breathe not as the Living 


do; 
The ribs are open, the air blows 
through. 
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Oh, I am a skeleton, you must 


know, 

I’ve left my tenement down be- 
low. 

Was I shot or hung? What mat- 
ters that, 

Since 1 know my place in your 
top flat. 


For lack of food I have grown so thin 

I’ve hardly features enough to grin. 

Your guest no longer ought I to be 

Since Death and Youth cannot agree, 

Life is uncertain, but Death is sure; 

And one dies rich but to wake up 
poor. 


However big the estate one owns 
Some student may handle his worth- 
less bones. 


Tis just as well for the grave is cold, 


Can't be. compared (to the) scenes I. 


behold. 

Oh, Iam a skeleton, you must 
know 

I’ve left my tenement down be- 
low, 


When the boys 
always note 

That I am too, 
vote. 


are out, you’ll 


though I don’t 





At the regular meeting of the Aes- 
culapian Society Jan. 27, Mr. F. W. 
Trousdale was appointed post-master 
for medicine for the remainder of the 
session. For some time past it has 
. been felt that some steps should be 
taken to relieve ‘‘John’’of these duties 
which were really not his own and 
which the increasing number of stu- 
dents had made quite burdensome. 

Hereafter the post-office will be 
open four times a day.and we are sure 
that any little delays in receiving 
mail matter that may have previous- 
ly occurred will be overcome. Be- 
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sides distributing the mail Mr. Trous- 
dale will also take charge of the read- 
ing room and we trust that all will 
assist him in keeping the papers and 
magazines in their proper places. 

Dr. A. H. Singleton, B.A., sailed 
on Sunday, Jan. 29 for Edinborough, 
where he intends taking a post-grad- 
uate course. The Journal wishes him 
every Success. 


Prof.— Which 
nerve? 

Le B—-re (prompted by Mr. C— 
mbs—¢ge) The F’fth Sir. 


is the first cranial 





Professor in anatomy-~From an 
astronomical point of view, from a 
geographical point of view, in which 
direction does this line point? 

Blondy (after careful consideration) 
—Towards the solar plexus. 


Srivuce. 





HE Science scribe had swallowed 

an overdose of his favorite drug, 
the doubly distilled extract of lotus, 
and before he awoke he was trans- 
ported twenty years into the future 
and saw passing before him in panor- 
amic succession, the faces and forms 
of his old final vear associates. The 
drug somewhat dulled his otherwise 
but he remembered 
sufficient to tell me that Kissie was 
head of a large contracting firm whose 
business was financed on the large 
sums of money which the senior part- 
ner had borrowed from John during 
his college career and forgot to re- 
turn. His latest contract was to 
build a huge skating rink ten miles 
square where all the bands in the em- 
pire were playing continuously and 


keen memory 
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one number lasted a week. John 
Sears was private secretary to Kissie 
and had charge of the firm’s biggest 
job, viz: to supply river sand suffi- 
cient to fill the sink-hole in which the 
new Ontario Government had placed 
the Province. 

Mac---Scotty-- Henderson and Ja- 
ker were still apprentices to a large 
electric supply firm and occasionally 
were given trips outside the factory 
to take charge of line work. They 
each owed Monty $10,000 which they 
had borrowed to keep up appearan- 
ces. 

Cairns, Bateman, Cartwright & Co. 
was the name of a large consulting 
firm of mining fakirs in El Paso, 
Texas. It was reported that their 
principal business consisted in in- 
structing tender-feet in the mysteries 
of the gambling dens at a merely 
nominal fee. Tod Sloan acted as 
bouncer for this firm and received the 
magnificent salary of ten lire per day. 

McEwen was still single and was 
continuously ‘‘warren’’ against so- 
ciety and the cruel fate which had 
condemned him to celibacy. 

Ramsay, he of the auburn hair, had 
prospered beyond all imagination, 
and was reputed to be wortha million 
in cold cash, made by selling the pat- 
ent rights of a cock-tail which cheered 
but not inebriated. | 

McPhail & Johnson had a govern- 
ment contract to survey the whole 
province, and make new divisions of 
the ridings, so that the government 
could reman in power for ever and 
ever. Pete of the varnished whiskers 
acted as rod man at soc. per day on 


consideration that he voted with the 


government. 
Weary Willie Way could not be 


found but was later discovered as 
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baggage man running out of Lindsay 
on the G.T.P. where he was married 
and uncomfortably settled. In his 
spare time Willie taught drawing in 
the kindergarten there. 

John was the newly elected Chan- 
cellor of the University, an honor 
conferred on him by the senate for 
endowing a much needed chair of 
architecture. in the school of mining. 

Fairlie as Professor of Civil En- 
yineering in the Agricultural College 
at Guelph, but poor J. D. V. never 
graduated. He made numerous trips 
from Ottawa to write off his exams. 
but never found the necessary time 
to report at the College. His voice 
was unimpaired and could be heard 
any evening in the leading ‘‘salons’’ 
of the capital. 

Dobbs was stll at Queen’s devot- 
ing his time to geological research, 
destined to make his name a bye-word 
in the scientific world. Monty was 
paid $10,000 a year by the Govt. for 
waiting. He was supposed to col- 
lect the tolls from the boats which 
passed up Haggart’s ditch, and at 
last accounts he was still waiting for 
one to heave in sight. 

At this juncture the man of almighty 
ability remarked, that according to 
him, it was time to quit dreaming of 
the future and start a new hysteresis 
curve on which the volt-eaters could 
loop the loop at the exams. So that 
is the finis of the dream. Take it ser- 
iously, for the dream of a lotus-eater 
always comes true, as the future will 
show. 


The Science dance is well under 
way and the society has every confi- 
dence that the excellent committee in 


charge will make this function an 
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even greater success than in previous 
years. 

At the regular meeting of the En- 
gineering Society on Friday, the 17th 
inst., the Honorary Pres, Prof. Gwil- 
lin will read a paper on a subject of 
interest to the whole society. Mem- 
bers who do not attend will miss 
hearing a splendid lecture. 


The -excellent read by 
Messrs. Cairns & Bateman before the 
Eastern section of the Canadian Min- 
ing Institute were much appreciated 
by the members. The President and 
others present complimented the boys 
on the material and arrangement of 
their papers. 


papers 


Science men rallied nobiy around. 


the Gov’t standard at the Mock Par- 
liament. Probably the motive of 
some was purely mercenary as the 
projected railway to tthe North Pole 
will afford considerable work to en- 
gineering students. 

The boys are loud in their praise of 
the excellent opportunities afforded 
them by Profs. Gill and Teague, of 
gaining practical experience in boiler 
tests. Already three complete’ tests 
have been made of different plants in 
the city and a 48 hour test of the city 
pumping plant is now on the list. 
There will be six 8 hour shifts and 
the assignment of the hours is anx- 
iously looked for. 


Silently one by one, in the infinite 

Note-books of teachers, 

Blossom the neat little zeroes, 

The forget-me-nots of the angels. 
—Ex. 


Athletics. 


QUEEN’S 9, TORONTO 4. 


UEEN’S met Toronto on Jan.23rd 

in the first of the home games win- 
ning out by an easy score of 9-4. The 
game on the whole was by no means 
of first class variety though at times 
waxing exciting enough. After a few 
minutes play a comparative standing 
of the teams was easily seen and it 
wasn’t necessary for Queen’s to over- 
exert herself. At the same time her 
form was rather disappointing and 
caused some misgivings as to the next 
game with McGill. Her defence was 
up to the usual high standard-—Mac- 
donnell and Sutherland playing well 
together and Mills attending to most 
of what escaped them. On the for- 


-ward line, except at intervals, there 


was little show of combination and a 
tendency to play out of position. 
However, this was offset by numbers 
of fine individual efforts, Richardson 
and Walsh especially getting off some 
splendid dashes. Only the good work 
of Lash in goal for Toronto saved 
them froma greater defeat. Toronto’s 
forwards, though playing well togeth_ 
er, were not as speedy as ‘the home 
line and could not get inside Queen’s 
Referee McKenna was thor- 
oughly impartial and by his strictness 
kept down rough work. 

Toronto got away with the puck on 
the blow of the whistle but their at- 
tack was warded off. Walsh was sent 
to the fence and in his absence Tor- 
onto got busy and Southam slapped 
the rubber into the net. Play then 
went into Toronto territory where 
Lash indulged in some slashing and 
was also sent off for a rest. Oueen’s 
evened the score on a rush by Rich- 


defence. 
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ardson and Sutherland but a few min- 
utes later McGowan again put Tor- 
onto in the lead by a splendid lift 
from cover into Queen’s net. From 
this on Toronto was never dangerous 
and Lash was kept busy attending to 
Queen’s offerings. Williams first 
made the score 2-2 after some futile 
shots and a little later Richardson 
dashed down the ice and landed an- 
other. The next came from a rush 
from Macdonnell—~a pass to Williams, 
and the score was 4-2 where it re- 
mained till the half was over. The 
second half was rather faster and 
some pretty hockey was handed out. 
Sutherland scored twice in quick suc- 
cession on passes from the wings. 
A blow on Harty’s weak knee caused 
a slight delay but immediately after 
Richardson made connections with 
the net for the seventh goal. Queen’s 
were pressing hard and working well 
together. In a pretty bit of work 
Southam made the third tally for Tor- 
onto which was followed quickly by 
a goal from Walsh and Richardson 
making the score 8-3. Toronto’s last 
goal came from a rush up the ice and 
a hot shot by McGowan. 
hadn’t delivered her last bolt how- 
ever, Richardson making the final 
score 9-4 where it remained for the 
few minutes of play left. 


Queen’s 


Queen’s--Goal, Mills; point, Mac- 
donnell; cover, E, Sutherland; centre, 
B, Sutherland; rover, Walsh; wings, 
Richardson, Williams. 

Toronto-—goa], Lash; point, Broade 
foot; cover, MacGowan; centre, South- 
am; rover, Patten; wings, Kennedy, 
Martin. 

Referee, McKenna, McGill. 
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QUEEN’Ss 4, McGILL 2. 

On February 3rd a crowded rink saw 
(Jueen’s triumph over the red and 
white of McGill in one of the best 
games seen on Kingston ice. The 
play was particularly fast and excit- 
ing and amply repaid those who had 
braved the extreme cold. Both teams 
were in good condition from steady 
practice and fought till the ring of the 
gong. The McGill line-up was the 
same as had defeated Queen’s in Mon- 
treal, but on Queen’s team there were 
Mills was in his old 
place in goal, while Clark and Farn- 
ham were tried on from the interme- 
diates. (ueen’s defence was almost 
impregnable—braking up all kinds of 
hot attacks. Clark at cover played a 
splendid game, checking and lifting 
well; Macdonnell gathered in most of 
what got pastcover and behind him 
again stood ‘‘Dick’’ ready for all that 
was coming. The forward line 
showed excellent form. Farnham 
made good his promotion. Williams 
developed remarkable speed and 
Richardson and Walsh played like 
whirlwinds. McGill presented a 
splendidly balanced team—the for- 
wards were heavier than Queen’s and 
played together rather better though 
individually not so fast. McCallum 
did the most effective work, closely 
followed by Gilmour while in defence 
goal-keeper Lindsay proved a star. 
The shooting of both forward lines 
the 
Arst half Queen’s had things much 
her own way—-her forwards played 
well together and her defence repelled 
the attacks. In the second half their 


three changes. 


seemed somewhat ragged. In 


_combination seemed to break away 


and most of the work was individual 
while MéGill played strongly and at 
times matters looked serious. 
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The game was unfortunately marred 
by numerous penalties, Referee Burns. 
proving very severe on all rough worl 

‘though overlooking numbers ot off- 
sides. 

Play went off with a rush and thr 
puck travelled up and down in speed, 
fashion. First blood came to Queen’: 
from a hot shot by Walsh and a min 
ute later the rafters shook again whe: 
her forward line broke through and 
Farnham landed the puck. Play be- 
came faster than ever. McGill trying 
hard to score but failing to make good 
while Queen’s rained numbers in on 
Lindsay. Finally Farnham found the 
necessary hole making the score 3-0, 
For the rest of the half play was 
Queen’s though no further score was 
made. 

The opening play of the second 
half was as fast as ever and marked 
by as many ,penalties, McGill being 
the chief sufferer. 

After many fruitless attempts Wil- 
liams shot Queen’s last goal on a 
pretty bit of individual work. 
ham was hurt and had to retire fora 

McGill dropping 
At this time from numer- 


Farn- 
while, a man to 
even up. 
ous penalties the ice looked rather 
deserted, Queen’s playing five men 
to McGill’s four. On a face-off near 
McGill’s goal McCallum snatched the 
puck and slipped past Queen’s de- 
fence for McGill’s first score. Play 
slackened with a number of lifts from 
the opposing defence but with five 
minutes to play McGill gathered to- 
gether and Gilmour landed the second 
goal. This acted as a freshener and 
both teams fought hard but to no avail 
and time was called .with the score 
still 4-2. 
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_Queen’s-—-Goal, Mills; point, Mac- 
donnell; cover, Clarke; centre, Farn- 
ham; rover, Walsh; right wing, Wil- 
hams; left wing, Richardson. 

McGill—goal, Lindsay; point, Mc- 
Kenna; cover, Robinson; centre, Mc- 
Callum; rover, Gilmour: right wing, 
Raphael: left wing, Sims. 

Referee, Burns, Toronto. 





The senior hockey schedule from 
present indications will have the 
same ending as the foot-ball season— 
a tie between Queen’s and McGill. 
The latter should have-no trouble 
in winning her home game from Tor- 
onto and Queen’s is counted on to 
repeat the trick in the final game—- 
though games in Toronto are prover- 
bially uncertain. The tie might very 
well be played off in Brockville which 


_ has a splendid rink and would turn 


out a yood attendance for such an 
event. 

The Queen’s-McGill game was un- 
fortunately conspicuous for the large 
number of penalties inflicted on both 
teams, though indeed several of them 
seemed unmerited, the referee in his 
desire to keep down rough work 
sometimes punishing even a straight 
legitimate check. But it was plain 
that with some the sport had failed in 
one of its most desired effects—train- 
ing a man in self control and the 
readiness to bear a blow in the inter- 
ests of his team and his ’Varsity: 
Failure to realize is no sign of a 
craven spirit; the crowd can easily 
see when a man is playing up to his 
opponent. The provocation is often 
strong but let him remember the in- 
terests at stake and ‘‘grin and bear 
it.’’ Better that than to have the bit- 
ter memory of a deciding goal of a 
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match fallen to his opponents during 
his enforced absence ‘‘on the fence.’’ 

On the 25th Queen’s Juniors met 
the Strollers in the first game of the 
final round of the local O. H. A. Jun- 
ior Series winning out after a smart 
match by a score of 2 to 1. The re- 
turn match was played on Jan. 30th, 
when Queen’s III were again victor- 
ious to the tune of 4-1. Our Junior 
team this, for the first time in some 
years enters the next grade playing 
home and home games. 

Queen’s players were: —goal, Swilft; 
point, Baker; cover, McKenzie; for- 
wards, Carson, Ellis, Richardson, 
Roberts. 


CALENDAR. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m, 
AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY 
Friday, 4.00 p.m. 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


ist and 3rd Fridays, 5.00 p.m. 


ARTS SOCIETY 
2nd Tuesdays at 5.00 p.m., begin- 
ning January ¢7th. 

LEVANA SOCIETY 
2nd Wednesdays, 5.00 p.m. 
Feb. 22-Address— Prof. Campbell, 
YY. W.C. A, : 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Feb. 3--Importance of Little Things 
—Misses Asselstine and Grass. 


Feb. 24—Influence of Enviorment 
not Paramount—Misses McFar- 
lane and McIntosh. 


Y.M.C. A. fa 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Feb. 17—Prof. Dupuis. 
Feb. 25-—Address on Student. 
Volunteer Movement. 


Q. U. M.A. 
: Saturdays, 11 a.m. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Feb. 16 —Afternoon meeting-—The 
element of selfishness in human 


progress—H, T. Wallace, B.A, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB 


The Hon. Geo. E. Foster is to 
speak at an early date not vet 
announced. 


GLEE CLUB 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 5 p.m. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON ADDRESSES. 


Feb. 19 — Chancellor Wallace, 
D.D., McMaster. 


Feb, 26—Prof. McNaughton, 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 
HE regular meeting of the society 
was held on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 28th. 

Several bills were read and the 
treasurer was given power to pay 
them. 

A motion was passed expressing the 
gratification of the society at the suc. 
cessful publication of the Endowment 
Number of the Journal, and its ap- 
preciation of the efforts of the Journal 
staff. 

The final debate for the inter-year 
championship took place between the 
years ’o6 and ’o8, the subject being: 
Resolved ‘‘that the withdrawing of 
government aid from all sectarian 
schools by the French government 
was not in the best interests of 
France.’’ ’08 took the negative side 
of the question, and the judges de- 
cided in favor of their representa- 
tives, Messrs. D. A. McArthur and 
O. Mond. 

At the meeting of Feb. 4th very 
little business was transacted. It 
was decided that the A. M. S. would 
guarantee to leave the hall in its reg- 
ular order after the Mock Parliament 
on Saturday evenings and so not 
make it necessary for Mr. Burton to 
stay afterwards to straighten up. 
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The meeting then resolved itself 
into a Mock Parliament: the Govern- 
ment, through its Minister of Rail- 
ways brought ina bill to extend the 
K. & P. R. to a point at or near the 
north pole. This. measure met with 
severe criticism from the opposition 
side of the House, the hon. member 
from ‘Winnipeg (who it is whispered 
has his eyes on the portfolio con- 
cerned, in case of a change) being 
very agressive, and making some very 
serious and’telling charges. The de- 
bate was adjourned, before the bill 
came to a vote. 


Our Alumuit. 


is en- 


W R. Bloor, M.A., 702 
. gaged in the University at. 


Pullman, Wash., U.S.A., as Assist- 
ant Professor in Chemistry. It is also 
reported that Mr. Bloor has recently 
been married to a graduate of the 
The Journal extends 
and 


same college. 
its heartiest 
wishes Mr. Bloor every success in the 


congratulations 


west. 

J. K. Johnston, M.A., ’99, now of 
Winnipeg, Man., is farming in the 
west—or rather doing a little real es- 
tate business and farming to fill in 
the time inthe summer months. Dur- 
ing the winter when everything is 
completely snow-bound he spends his 
time studying law in Winnipeg. The 
west, we are told, is well supplied 
with University men who are engaged 
in farming, &c., in the meantime, 
waiting for the development of that 
great land and the opportunities which 


a new and growing country affords. 
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-On Thursday evening, Feb. 2nd, 
many Alumni and friends of Queen’s 
assembled in Grant Hall for. the pur- 
pose of forming an association at the 
University. A dinner was served, 
about one hundred and fifty being 
present to enjoy it. Several address- 
es were given, the chief among which 
were those by Bishop Mills and Prin. 
cipal Gordon. After the main speeches 
were delivered it was moved by H. 
A. Calvin, seconded by H. W. Rich- 
ardson, and supported in neat 
speeches by Francis King, Robert 
Crawford and W. F. Nickle, that a 
Queen’s Association be formed. The 
motion was carried unanimously and 
the following officers were elected :—-- 

President--W. F, Nickle, B.A. 

Vice-Presidents--Mrs. Shortt, M. 
D., Miss Lois Saunders, Robert 


- Crawford, B.A. 


Secretary--J. M. Farrell, B.A. 

Assistant-Secretary —- Miss Edith 
Malone, M.A. 

Treasurer—H.H. Black, M.A. 

Committee—-Miss Ethel Minnes, 
Mrs. Newlands, M.A., Miss Marion 
Redden, B.A., H. W. Richardson, 
Dr. O’Connor, J. M. Mowat, B.A., 
Rev. D. M. Solandt, B.A., Dr. A. P. 
Chown, Prof. Nicol, R. J]. McKelvey. 





Dr. E. W. Fahey, ’01, was last 
month married to Miss Kathleen G. 
Joyce, of Rochester, N.Y. Immediate- 
ly after the marriage, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fahey left for Duluth. 


Mr. Wilfrid Playfair is another 
Queen’s man who has entered jour- 
nalism. He is at present on the staff 
of the Montreal Herald. Dan. Camp- 
bell, who, until lately, was on the staff 
of the same paper, is now with the 
Ottawa Citizen, . 


* 
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Rev. D. R. Drammond, M.A., B.D» 
92, of Knox Church, St. Thomas, has 
recently been called to occupy the pul- 
pit of St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, 
recently vacated by the Rev. Neil Mc- 
Pherson, B.D. 


Exchanges. 





HE elective system of choosing 
courses is a question which is 
troubling the larger Amerian Univer- 
sities at present. The newspapers 
have taken it up and are publishing 
interviews with various college presi- 
dents and prominent ‘professors. 
Many forcible remarks have been 
made on both sides. President 
Wheeler, of California Univeristy, 
claims that the elective system is not 
conducive to the best moral life. The 
Dean of Princeton pronounces it false 
because he says there is no elective 
system in life. The president of Col- 
orado College thinks that when given 
a chance students follow the path of 
least resistance and do no more work 
than they can help. On the other 
hand President Eliott of Harvard and 
President Angell of Michigan have 
stated that in their experience the 
elective system has been a success. 
The fears at first entertained that the 
students would select one-sided 
courses and ‘‘snaps’’ were unfounded. 





Mother (to daughter playing witha 
Noah’s ark) ‘‘Yes, Edith; the Lord 
told Noah to build the Ark, so the 
water wouldn’t cover up the animals 
and drown them.’’ 

Edith—Well, Mamma, if the Lord 


had bought his animals at Wanna- 


maker’s they’d have floated right 
upon the top of the water, same as 
mine do.’’—Ex. 


Prof. in Calculus-—-‘‘You  under- 
stand this formula? Well, you just 
Square, divide, multiply 
— P!11* }——t!1!?Poo—! and 
there is your new formula.”’ 

Student-—‘'?????????2’’—Courant. 





Faded and brown in the warp of time, 
Withered and cold in the winter’s 


breath, 
I know, O leaves, that the sunny 
clime 
Will win ye back from the winter’s 
death. 


Weary and worn in the stress of life, 
Sinful and sad in the waste of years, 
I know, O soul, that eternal life 
Will win thee back from the vale of 
tears, 
_ Niagara Index. 





President Hadley, of Yale, was 
travelling in Yellowstone Park when 
he chanced upon a young man, whom, 
from his appearance he judged to be 
a student. ‘‘This is a wonderful 
scene, isn’t it?’’ said the President. 
The stranger smiled, nodded to his 
questions and turned without speak- 
ing to look at the view. ‘‘Do you 
think,’’ asked President Hadley, now 
almost sure that he was talking toa 
student, ‘‘that this chasm was caused 
by some great upheaval of nature, or 
is it the result of erosion or glacial 
action?’’ ‘‘My views’’ said the 
stranger, quickly opening a bag con- 
taining stereographs, ‘‘are only two 
dollars a dozen, and are cheap at the 
price. Let me show you some sam- 
ples.’’ Then the President was cer- 
tain he was talking toa student.—Ex, 





A Chinaman’s definition of a tobog- 
gan slide ‘‘Whiz and walka milee.’’— 
Vox Collegii. 
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THE VOICE OF THE NORTH. 
The grey deer leaps from the thicket 
At the crack of the frost-racked 
beech, 
And the howl of the starved wolf 
answers 
The hoot-owl’s hollow screech. 
The stars draw nearer and sparkle, 
And beneath, the north-light shakes, 
And the voice of the Northland 
echoes, 
Wild voice of the woods and lakes, 
Wild voice of the woods and lakes, 
Where the whooping wind through 
the open rakes, 
And the rumbling hills resound 
As the straining ice-field breaks. 
—Vale Courant. 





~ The New York Tribune has offered 
a prize of $25 for the best essay, not 
exceeding cight hundred words in 
length, setting for the benefits which 
result to colleges and to the student 
body from college fraternities. An 
other prize of $25 will be given for 
the best similar essay against college 
fraternities. 





HLARD LINES. 
With fingers inky and black, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A student sat at his cheerless desk, 
Hanging his weary head. 
Write! write! write! 
With haggard and weary eyes; 
He sang, as he worked in the waning 
light, 
The “Song of the Exercise.” 


Swot! swot! swot! ‘ 

While the gas is burning dim! 
And swot—swot—swot 

Till the brain begins to swim! 
It’s oh! to go and fight 

In the land of the Rising Sun, 
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Where there's never an exercise to 
write, 
Or a problem to be done. 
Professors with children dear, 
Professors with gentle wives, 
[t is not lines we are writing out, 
But our unhappy lives. 
Write! write! write! 
I hear the fiend’s wild laugh, 
For he knows full well | am writing 
both 
My lines and my epitaph. 


But why do I talk of lines? 
I have only just begun, — 
And no matter how fast my pen may 
fly, 


My work is never done. 


My work is never done, 


Though dreary hours go past; 


_ Alas! that I should write so slow, 


And my work piles up so fast, 


Swot! swot! swot! 
Far on through the winter night, 
And swot—swot—swot 
As soon as it’s morning light. 
A little weeping would cool my eyes, 
But on their swollen brink 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Dilutes the watery ink. 


With fingers inky and black, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A student sat at his cheerless desk 
Hanging his weary head. 
Write! write! write! 
With haggard and weary eyes; 
And still, as he worked in the waning 





light, 
He sang in a voice that pierced the 
night, 
This “Song of the Exercise.” 
—G.U.M. 
Inquirer: ‘‘How do you say Mor- 
mon in French? 
P. J. P—nd ‘‘More mon? Plus 


d’argent of course.”’ 
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CENE: Levana room, Jan. 25, the 
judges have just left to decide 

as to who has won the final debate. 
Studiosa: (An enthusiatsic senior): 

I think I’1] read a little Brunetiere. 








W. |. K-—-dd, member for the R-s- 
d-nce. ‘‘Are we to understand Mr. 
Speaker, that the grandfather of the 
Honourable Gentleman was black?”’ 

Hon. N. F. Bl-ck, Minister of De- 
fence: Mr. Speaker, are kids allowed 
to blatt on the floor of this house? 





I directed my impatient steed to 
take me where P-l-n was. He did,so 
and we entered a crowded court-room 
where all attention was focused on the 
brilliant K.C. who was addressing the 
jury. On his manly bosom I saw,dis- 
played a medal in English, a medal 
in Political Economy, a medal in His- 
tory, and a medal in Euchre. Pres- 
ently however he diverted his fiery 
glance toward the gallery and saw my 
luckless self. He stopped short and 
shouted ‘‘Apprehend yon stranger im- 
mediately; he escaped me once when 
I was prosecutor for the Concursus 
but now I shall have his blood’’ 

When my feathered companion 
at length overtook me I was somewhat 
out,of breath and could whisper only 
a prayer to be taken from that fear- 
some spot to any old place. 

‘tT looked into the home of Blus- 
tering Billy, America’s greatest phil- 
ologist and observed the strong'like- 
ness of a number of its inmates toa 
charming member of the class of ’04. 
In the study were Prof. C-—l] and the 
victim whom he had stolen from the 


church and bull-dozed into philolog- » 


ical erudition. The professor did not 
seem to be doing any work himself, 
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but he was still making Hay, while 
the moon shone.’” 

The whereabouts of the Hon. A. G. 
Penman, | had no difficulty in finding 
but he could not spare me time fora 
conversation. He was acting as chair- 
man of an international convention of 
the Sons of Common Sense and being 
the only properly accredited member 
could not leave the meeting without 


destroying his quorum. 





In the holiday time, one of the best 
known and best loved of our tutors 
visited the old homestead. He was 
starting off one night to call on a dear 
friend of his boyhood days—still his 
dearest friend—-when he saw an im- 
mense owl, sitting on the roof of the 
barn. A keen huntsman, he hustled 
into the house, got his gun, walked 
about half a mile around through the 
fields in order to get within range 
without being seen, and taking rest 
over a rail fence, he made a dead shot 
and over went the bird. He hurried 
around to the other side of the barn 
to pick up what he was sure was the 
biggest thing in the owl line ever seen 
in that section. He didn’t know his 
father had purchased a fine thorough- 
bred turkey. Was he man enough? 
Did he pick it up and go with it to his 
father, and with face suffused with 
the flush of shame, say: “Tather, I 
cannot tell a lie, 1 did it with my little 
gun.” All that is known is that the 
prize turkey, after having been unac- 
countably absent for some time, turn- 
ed up at last with its spurs wnaccount- 
ably an inch shorter, and that the poor 
widow and her children in the village 
feasted royally upon a huge turkey 
left with the compliments of Santa 
Claus. Since his return to college 
it is remarked that Mr,-—-- has 
taken to wearing glasses. 


W. W. Swanson, 


J. R. Loser, 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE CANADIAN WEST. 


HEN so much ts being said to- 

day about the wheat-fields of 

our Canadian West, the inrush of im- 
migrants, the building of railroads 
and the vast possibilities of our great 
national heritage, it 1s somewhat re- 
freshing to turn aside from this almost 
threadbare subject and disuss the ed- 
ucational problem which we venture 
to think is in some fashion indissol- 


ublv connected with all the aforemen-- 


tioned industrial movement. Our ob- 
ject in this paper will be to describe 
in rough outline the present state and 
possible future of higher education in 
Western Canada. 

Winnipeg, the commercial centre, 
is also the centre of educational activ- 
ity in the West. Here is situated the 
Univeristy of Manitoba with its affil- 
iated institutions which comprise four 
arts colleges, a medical school, a law 
school and a school of pharmacy. 
The medical college is a vigorous 
though as vet poorly equipped insti- 
tution. The law and pharmacy schools 
are still in the embrvotic stage. 

The arts colleges, namely Manitoba, 
Wesley, St. John’s and St. Boniface 
call for more detailed consideration 
since on them depends in no small 
measure the future of the university. 
Founded at different periods since 
1870 by the four great religious bodies 
of Canada, they represent the spiri- 


tual gift of Eastern Canada to the 
West at a time when the public re- 
sources were quite inadequate to meet 
educational needs. The men who 
were sent out to undertake this work 
brought with them to their land of 
promise something of that robust 
faith in its future which their fathers 
had shown in their conquest of the 
Ontario wilderness. In dark days 
they kept alive the torch of learning 
and strove to inspire the settlers with 
high ideals. The struggle was not an 
easy one nor the sacrifices few. Out 
of poverty and weakness strength 
grew. To these men the West owes 
a great debt of gratitude. All honors 
to them. 

The instruction given in col- 
leges was from the first of a robust 
and solid character. Classics and 
mathematics with a modicum of Eng- 
lish and philosophy were the basic 
elements and unpractical as sucha 
course of studies would seem for a 
young country whose energies were 
devoted chiefly to agriculture, it has 
justified itself by its results. Just 
here it is interesting to note that 
probably more students have hitherto 
been studving Greek in the little 
Province of Manitoba than in the 
whole of Ontario. Under the new 
regulations, however, Greek is des« 
tined to play a less conspicuous part. 
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In the vear 1877 the leading educa- 
tionists with a wise foresight suc- 
ceeded in uniting the several denomi- 
national colleges in one system by the 
creation of the Univeristy of Mani- 
toba which henceforth controlled the 
all de- 


examinations and conferred 


grees. This was an achievement of 
no small moment when we consider 
the obstacles which had to be over- 
come and the results which may be 
reailzed. 
This 


been necessary to a true understand- 


brief historical survey has 
ing of present university conditions 
in Winnipeg. The University of 
Manitoba, which is the only degree- 
conferring body west of the lakes, 
has been, until recently, to all intents 
and purposes, an imaginary board. 
For some years, it is true, a small 
amount of instruction has been given 
in science by university lecturers and 
the students of the various colleges 
have mingled in these university clas- 
ses. But the bulk of the instruction 
has been given and is still being given 
by the colleges. 
are under the disadvantages of small 
endowment and limited equipment 
and burdened, furthermore, with pre- 
have 


Laboring as they 


paratory departments, these 
naturally been forced to confine their 
mathematics, 
The work 
done, moreover, though’of'a substan- 
tial character, would hardly be re- 
garded as real university work in the 
true sense of the word. 

One cannot help noticing that as 
yet higher education is hardly a factor 
in the development of the West. On 
the industrial side the University has 


attention to classics, 
moderns and philosophy. 


done nothing. No advanced courses 
in science have been offered. Neither 


mining, agriculture nor manufactur- 
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ing have benefitted in any degree by 
the existence of the university. High- 
er education has done little or nothing 
to influence or mould public life in a 
broad way. As yet no courses in 
history, political science or economics 
exist, though it is in such subjects 
that a university is best able to come 
into touch with the practical life of 
the community by training its future 
statesmen, lawyers and journalists. 
This criticism is not merely negative 
if it indicates some of the aims which 
the university must keep in view. Far 
be it from us to overlook the difficul- 
ties which higher education has had 
to contend with in the West. 

The Council is the governing body 
of the University. Of its members the 
representatives of the Colleges forma 
considerable majority. This is but 
fair as long as the University possess- 
es no teaching faculty of its own and 
the country is dependent upon the 
Colleges for its higher education. But 
it carries with itobvious disadvanta- 
ges. Any policy which is adopted, 
any change in the course of studies is 
the result of a reconciliation of inter- 
ests more or less opposed to each 
other rather than of any common pur- 
pose or guiding principle of action. 
This is the price paid to uniformity. 
The exigencies of the Colleges have 
determined the policy and to a large 
extent the growth of the University. 

This discussion would be irrelev- 
ant were it not that a real university 
independent of the colleges is a live 
issue in academic circles in Winnipeg 
to-day. Among the students this idea 
has been fostered by attendance at 
university science classes as men- 
tioned above, by the sight of one sol- 
itary building which bears the name 
of the university and by the influence 
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of university athletic and debating 
organizations. The Colleges wel- 
come the idea of a University which 
shall free them from the necessity of 
giving instruction in arts subjects and 
allow them to build up strong theo- 
logical departments while the general 
public believe that every well-con- 
ducted country should have universi- 
ties, 

The University possesses an endow- 
ment consisting of 150,000 acres of 
land, which will, of course, be much 
more valuable a few years hence. A 
University Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of certain chairs as soon as 
funds are available. Last summer 
six permanent professors were ap- 
pointed to chairs in mathematics, 
science and medicine. This action 
was made possible largely by a gift 
of $20,000 from Lord Strathcona and 
marks the beginning of a new era for 
the University. Other chairs will be 
established as soon as possible but 
from the present outlook it will be 
many years before Manitoba will 
possess an even tolerably equipped 
university. 

Three things at least are requisite 
for the growth of a university, how- 
ever much ready cash is available, a 
head who shall be a strong command- 
ing personality and who shall have 
quasi dictatorial powers, a teaching 
body, the life-blood of the organism, 
who shall along with the president 
direct the inner life of the institution 
and lastly a student constituency of 
its own. The University of Manitoba 
is almost totally lacking in all these 
qualifications. It has no head, no 
student constituency and as yet but 
the bare beginnings of a teaching 
body who have as yet no reprsenta- 
tion on the governing body. Before 


e 

it can expect any real growth or exert 
any commanding influence in the 
community, the University mustassert 
its independence of outside interests, 
must attain manhood. It has long 
been of age. 
when it has a strong teaching body of 
its own and a strong public opinion 
demands it. Meanwhile the West is 
dependent on such sources for its in- 
tellectual nutriment. 


This can only come 


It may be of interest here to notice 
the different policy which the Presby- 
terian Church is pursuing in Eastern 
and Western Canada. But recently 
she has lent her support to the raising 
ofa large endowment fund for Queen’s 
and has refused to allow a severance 
of the tie which has hitherto bound 
her to that institution. In the West 


_her policy is in no sense a forward 


one in the educational field. Mani- 
toba College, founded and maintained 
by the Presbyterian Church, has from 
the first occupied a commanding pos- 
ition in the educational life of the 
West. Her students have until re- 
cently always been more numerous 
than those of the other Colleges and 
she has received loyal financial sup- 
port from her constituency. But it 
is altogether probable, that as soon 
as the university provides adequately 
for arts work, she will devote herself 
to purely theological work in which 
department she will be able to build 
up a very strong faculty. 

Weslsey College, the Methodist in- 
stitution, is, on the other hand, show- 
ing no disposition to retire from the 
field. She is following in general the 
poilcy of Victoria in Toronto. 

It is quite clear the task of equip-” 
ping a university in the West com- 
parable to Queen’s is beyond the pow- 


-ers of the Church but it is an open 
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question whether the interests of 
higher education would not be best 
served by the Colleges continuing to 
teach the humanities. The Colleges 
have their traditions, the University 
none, This isthe problem which the 
larger American universities are fac- 
ing to-day, namely how to organize 
their great body of students into 
smaller units which shall have com- 
mon interests and a real solidarity. 

The present movement toward 
church-union has resulted in a very 
gratifving practical illustration in 
college circles of the possibilities of 
union. Manitoba and Wesley have 
this session joined hands in all their 
arts work. They have succeeded in 
working out a system of co-operation 
in teaching which must of necessity 
raise the standard of work done by 
lessening the burdens of the lecturers 
and which is doing not a little to 
bring together two great bodies whose 
interests after all are not so divergent. 

Leaving Winnipeg and travelling 
some one hundred and fifty miles we 
come to Brandon, a flourishing West- 
ern town. Here the Baptist Church 
is endeavoring witha measure of suc- 
cess to build up a strong college. 
Debared from degree-conferring pow- 
ers it has been compelled to affiliate 
with the University of Manitoba. Its 
resources are as yet very limited and 
it is doing little more than secondary 
school work. It is valuable as a cen- 
tre for educational activity existing 
beyond the direct influence of the 
university. We at Queen’s, at least, 
would sympathize with it for it stands 
in much the same relation to the Uni- 
versity as Queen’s does to the Pro- 
vincial University. 

Outsde of Manitoba there is little 
as yet to record. (uite recently the 


Methodist Church has established a 
college in Edmonton. Its work at 
present is largely preliminary in 
scope but tt will no doubt be com- 
pelled to undertake more advanced 
work in Arts and Theology. There 
remains a stall college in Vancouver 
which is. in affiiliation with McGill 
and prepares students for the exami- 
nations of the first and second years 
in arts. This completes the list of 
so-called institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the West. 

The situation in the territories de- 
mands consideration. About a year 
ago the Territorial Assembly made 
provision for a university as soon as 
autonomy should be granted. Mr. 
Haultain, the Premier, is a univer- 
sity graduate and a warm friend of 
higher education. We may look there- 
fore for a more rapid development in 
the Territories than has been wit- 
nessed in Manitoba. Let us hope 
that there we may not see a repetition 
of what all true friends of education 
will deplore, a denominational col- 
lege system. 

We have tried to describe the pres- 
ent condition of higher education in 
the West. It is evident that there is 
as yet very little vitality in it. It 
does not touch the life of the people, 
consequently there is no correspond- 
ing public opinion demanding higher 
education. People in the West are in 
favor of a certain amount of educa- 
tion. Nothing is more — gratifying 
than the rapidity with which new 
schools are opened almost before the 
incoming settler has turned his first 
furrow. Tut the interest of the maj- 
ority does not extend much beyond 
the three R’s. It is largely a com- 
mercial interest. Plutarch tells us in 
his life of Themistocles that the peo- 
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ple of Troezen levied school rates for 
the teaching of the children of the 
Athenians when the advance of Xerxes 
drove the latter from their homes. 
Out of such a spirit sprang Aeschylus 
and the Parthenon. We too need 
Parthenons and prophets, poets and 
statesmen. 

What then is the prospect for 
higher education in the West? On 
the whole it is hopeful. We cannot 
but be. optimists. But not by hap- 
hazard or chance will conditions be 
improved. Earnest striving is the 
condition of all progress. The chief 
question is will higher education an- 
ticipate the demand or will it begin 
a losing battle? Two things are 
needed, firstly a stronger public 
opinion which can only come from 
those who have enjoyed the benefits 


of higher education. The churches - 


are absorbed in the gigantic task of 
coping with the Home Mission prob- 
lem. They should none the less be 
awake to the importance of this prob- 
lem. There are in the professional 
walks of life now many graduates of 
eastern Universities. On them lies a 
responsibility. Secondly, a few 
great personalities are needed. Some- 
body has said that the value of a 
great man is his ability to give an 
added value to the whole human race. 
Let us have a few such personalities 
and our problem will find a solution. 

To all this the average Westerner 
would reply, ‘‘Don’t get excited; we 
are developing our material resources. 
The spiritual needs must wait.’’ The 
most superficial observer will have to 
admit that in the United States the 
material has quite outstripped the 
spiritual development. Nay, the 
spiritual machinery which in many 
respects is magnificent, is less and 


less able to cope with the situ- 
ation, this too in spite of the fact 
that higher education has always 
been regarded as of primal import- 
ance. It is true that no nation 
ever had a bigger problem to solve 
than the United States. It is just as 
true that Canada is facing a similar 
situation. Woe to her if she profit 
not by the lessons of her neighbor. 

There isa danger that we should be 
absorbed in self-contemplation and 
forget the great national problems 
which have a direct bearing upon us. 
There is as yet in Canada‘all too little 
of a national sentiment, all patriotic 
speeches to the contrary. 

One of the very striking features of 

Canadian life is the isolation of the 
various component parts of the Do- 
minion, The nation is yet in the mak- 
ing and the only link which binds 
Western Canada to the East is the 
iron horse. The Maritime Provinces 
in spite of being much closer yeo- 
graphically are, if anything, more 
isolated since the tide of travel is 
westward not eastward. While we 
people of Ontario are occupied with 
our political scandals or congratulat- 
ing ourselves on our own prosperity, 
the forces which shall determine the 
future of the nation are working 
silently. 

If there is one thing which strikes 
one forcibly on reading the biography 
of Principal Grant, it is the burning 
patriotism of the man, his true na- 
tional feeling. His work at Queen’s 
was just a means to an end, the de- 
velopment of noble ideals in the 
nation. As such a prophet he may in 
future be known more than as Princi- 
pal of Queen's, Of such prophets 
there are all too few. , 

Western Canada will in a large 
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measure determine the political future 
of Canada. Who will be our future 
legislators? This is a problem which 
is intimately connected with the sub- 
ject of this paper. 

Already the graduates of Queen’s 
in the West form a considerable body. 
In ten years they will number hun- 
dreds. As soon as a man gets into 
touch with life in the West, he feels 
that his interestsare the interests of 
the West. If he is a Queen’s man, 
I believe he will see the university 
problem in the West is his problem 
and his responsibility. He will be 
none the less a friend of Queen’s, for 
what is the function of a university i 
not to make missionaries? I 
speaking here largely to a Queen’s 
consituency but the same thing ap- 
plies to all university men. What 
higher aim could such men have than 
the fostering of a true university spirit 
and true ideals in education. Here is 
a work for Alumni Associations. 

Carlyle says in his Past and Pres- 
ent, ‘‘Supply - and - Demand,— alas! 


am 
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For what noble work was there ever 
vet any audible ‘demand’ in that poor 
sense? The man of Macedonia, speak- 
ing in vision to an apostle Paul, 
“Come over and help us,’’ did not 
specify what rate of wages he would 
give! Or was the Christian religion 
itself accomplished by prize-essays, 
Bridgewater Bequests, and a ‘mini- 
mum of four thousand five hundred a 
year’ ?’? We must create the demand. 
This is after all the secret of the 
whole matter. 

I have tried to do justice to both 
the merits and defects of higher edu- 
cation in the West. 
criticism must always benefit the 
cause of education. It is in this 
spirit that this paper has been writ- 
ten. In closing I gladly refer the 
reader to Professor Hart’s article in 
the January number of the Quarterly 
on the ‘‘Educational System of Man- 
itoba’’ which has come to my notice 
since | began this paper. 

—ALEXANDER CALHOUN. 
University of Chicago. 


I believe frank 





SHADOW-RAYS. 


[So abysmal is the scepticism of this, our Twentieth Century, that 
men have been known to question the value even of Hebrew-Letter Societies! 
To stop, at once and forever, all such vain and presumptious cavillings, 
we give below three poems, dictated in the usual way at a seance lately held 
under the auspices of the Aleph-Beth Society, for the purpose of discover- 
ing the fate of three members of the said society at the Final Examina- 
tions. Noone acquainted with the gentlemen indicated will doubt for a 
moment the wisdom of the revelations made by their ghostly representa- 
tives. | 

I. 
VOS MORITURUS SALUTO. 
(Triolets.) .— 
In dismal tone I sing, 
I pray you chums, give car! 
‘So swiftly comes the spring,” 
(In dismal tone I sing.) 
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‘Alas her flashing wing 
Forbodes a ‘pluck’ I fear” 
In dismal tone I sing, 
I pray you chums, give ear! 
C. F. D. Roberts—Simperkins. 


Il. 
EHEU FUGACES! 
(Rondel.) 


Regret is vain for aberrant fancies! 
The sweet sad moments, alas! are sped 
When Chloe's eyes were the tomes I read 
And I lived my life in Chloe’s glances. 


Ah, Love, who fills the soul and entrances, 
Can only muddle the lover’s head. 
Regret is vain for aberrant fancies, 
The sweet, sad moments, alas! are sped! 


Ah, how can Love, who our bliss enhances, 
Do aught to soften the heavy trend 
Of callous ‘‘Profs.” who can’t be led 
To make it a ‘“‘pass” by any advances? 
Regret is vain for aberrant fancies, 
The sweet, sad moments, alas! are sped! 
Austin Dobson—Phipps. 


Hil. 
PONTE DEI, DIAVOLO. 


You've heard from that one of our English bards, 

Who tells in a lingo stiff to read, 

The legend named ‘‘Ponte del *Angelo” 

(This rugged and jog-trotting verse retards!) 

Which tells how a lawyer consummate in greed 
Just escaped zt diavolo. 


The apologue (look you!) ’s appropriate. 
(With a twist or two) to the student host: 
Who has trusted to ‘luck’ ’stead of fructuous toil 
Must repent like the lawyer reprobate. 
If he hopes to evade the doom of the lost 
By a swift and sudden recoil! 
R. Browning—Jones. 
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Editorials. - 


THE MOCK PARLIAMENT. 


HE Mock Parliament was intro- 
duced into the Alma Mater So- 
ciety, ostensibly to furnish some sort 
of strong, spicy, intellectual entertain- 
ment for the members who attend 
these meetings and to give more op- 
portunity for a greater number to get 
some practice in debating and in 
ready off-hand speaking,. It was 
hoped by many that the discussions 
would be strong, keen, and fairly ra- 
tional, that the debates would be 
earnest and that questions would be 
thrashed out on their merits. Nor 
should this have been too much to 
expect. Ina society of educated men 
mere burlesque and buffoonery should 
not swamp everything sane and ra- 
tional. The Mock Parliament could 
be made intensely entertaining; it 
would furnish scope for all the wit 
and versatility that we possess; and 
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at the same time it could be made 
sufficiently serious to attract the 
efforts of the very best debaters in the 
university. 

This has not been done. The idea 
seems to have been, to do outlandish, 
and extravagant things. Even a 
‘‘Mock’’ Parliament is supposed to 
have some resemblance to a real par- 
liament but there was little here to 
characterize this farce as a parlia- 
ment except the name by which it was 
called. An attempt was made to re- 
adjust matters by introducing a sub- 
ject upon which there might have 
been considerable debate. But the 
opposition benches were well filled on 
that occasion and of course the very 
best thing for the success of the Par- 
lament was to defeat the Government 
on a want-of-confidence motion. This 
again introduced the old “‘hot air’’ 
speeches, sarcastic cross-firing, ridi- 
culous and extravagant assertions 
about purely imaginary things. This 
continued until every one was not 
only tired but heartily disgusted with 
the farce. Thus what might have 
been an interesting debate was al- 
lowed to sink into an empty burlesque, 
and those who had denied themselves 
much and had worked hard to change 
the character of the proceedings and 
make the Mock Parliament serve some 
really useful purpose, left the house 
fully determined not to have anything 
more to do with it. Where was the 
fault? 

We regret that what might have 
been a very valuable feature of our 
A.M.S. meetings has been allowed to 
‘fizzle’? out in this manner. Per- 
haps when the opposition take their 
places in the Government benches a 
better tone will prevail in the ses- 
sions. 
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SOCIAL FUNCTIONS. 
OW that the social season is past 
for another year it may be in- 
teresting to some of us to reflect on 
this matter again. We need not call 
attention to the extravagance of these 
in time and expense and physical en- 
ergy—this would be a very interest- 
ing field of research for some of our 
rising statisticians. We imagine how- 
ever that if all the hundreds of dol- 
lars spent on these functions every 
year were summed up and presented 
to the public, we would come in for 
very serious critici:m from outside. 
An elaborate ball is not conducted for 
any smal] sum. The Conversat is the 
most extensive and represents the 
greatest total of money, but it is 
cheap per capita compared with some 
of the events: this season. Six hun- 
dred dollars is not too much for this 
chief function of the college but why 
these should be multiplied to the 
present alarming extent it is difficult 
to say. Why every ‘‘Year’’ from sen- 
iors to freshmen must have a dance to 
get acquainted is a problem even the 
philosophers fatl to solve. Is getting 
acquainted such an elaborate and im- 
portant a business that every ‘‘Year’’ 
must spend in the neighborhood of 
three hundred dollars to accomplish 
it? Ifso the University economists 
should set to work to discover a 
cheaper process. 

Of course these ‘‘At Homes’’ are 
not for that purpose. They are un- 
doubtedly primarily for sake of the 
dance. No objection is raised against 
the dance but many think this kind of 
entertainment is ‘‘done to death’ 
around Queen’s. How many have 
there been? Just a half too many. 
Principal Gordon expressed it as his 
wish that there should be fewer of 


these and that only the final year, of 
the ‘‘Years’’? in Arts, give an ‘At 
Home.’ No one heeded this; not even 
the freshmen. The Freshmen above 
all others need such a function for 
otherwise, how were they ever to know 
the Freshettes? The Senate opposed 
these affairs to the extent of refusing 
them the use of Grant Hall, but no 
one took the hint. What’s the use of 
a University if we cannot have a 
What are Uni- 


versities for if we are not to dance? 


dance every week? 


These were the questions asked and 
as no really conclusive answer could 
be given every ‘‘Year’’ decided to 
give.an ‘‘At Home”’ either to get ac- 
quainted or to renew acquaintances. 

Now, the question.is, what are you 
going to do about it?) Many are very 
strongly of the opinion that vigorous 
steps must be taken to limit the num- 
ber of these expensive, time-spending 
and nerve-straining functions. Many 
of those who attend them and enjoy 
them are sensible enough to see that 
they are carried to excess around 
Queen’s. No other University, so 
far as we know, has so many public 
entertainments of this sort. Dances 
might well be limited to the Conver- 
sat and one for each of the three fac- 
ulties, Arts, Science and Medicine, if 
they chose to have one. The Medi- 
cals this year showed considerable 
wisdom by withdrawing their dance. 
They did this largely because they 
felt that there had been enough of 
such entertainments around the Uni- 
versity for one year. Moderation 
should be exercised in this as in every 
other kind of entertainment. The Alma 
Mater Society cannot deal with this 
because it has no jurisdiction over the 
various ‘‘Years’’ in arts. The Senate 


-must do it, if it is to be done at all. 
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THE GYMNASIUM AND GRANT HALL. 

HESE are the burning questions 
They ought 
to be seriously and soberly considered 
by every member of the Alma Mater 
Society. Projects involving the ex- 
penditure of $30,000 should not be 
dealt with in haste. Time for delib- 
eration is most essential. Men who 
would rush with mad haste into so 
large an undertaking would probably 
forsake the scheme as quickly if it 
proved difficult beyond their rather 
sanguine ~° expectations. History 
abundantly justifies this conclusion. 
As Shakespeare says, 


with us at present. 


‘Violent fires soon burn out them- 
selves 

“Small showers last long but sud- 
den storms are short.”’ 


Let us make haste slowly. Let us 
take time to concentrate the forces. 
The ideas on these subjects are gain- 
ing power and intensity, depth as well 
as surface, on every occasion that the 
subject is discussed. Don’t be afraid 
of discussion: it is the life of the 
movement. The promoters of the 
gymnasium seemed disposed to hurry 
everything through. That is a decid- 
ed mistake. Quiet enthusiasm will 
win supporters, with subscriptions, to 
justify their activity, much more rap- 
idly than that impatient anxiety that 
will not tolerate an opposing opinion. 
Give every man time to express his 
views, | 

What we have just said refers to all 
important questions, There is a spe- 
cial phase of this subject with which 
we must now deal. There seems to 
be a strong element in favor of having 


the A.M.S., not only build, but own: 


and control the new gymnasium. 
This would be contrary to the general 
policy of Queen’s. The University 
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authorities should have in their pos- 
session the deeds of all property on 
the campus. What is to be gained by 
The University will 
gladly accept the building and allow 
the students to use it and to have 
complete control over it too for that 
matter, without asking the A.M.S. to 
assume the whole financial responsi- 
bility regarding it. 

(Since the above was written the 
Gymnasium Committee have decided 
that the building shall be owned and 
controlled ultimately by the Univer- 
sity authorities), 


ownership? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The tone of the Alma Mater Society 
at the last meeting in discussing the 
plans, &c., of the new gymnasium 
which they propose erecting, was 
very commendable indeed. At the 
first meeting opposition or even dis- 
cussion seemed intolerable to the pro- 
moters of this scheme, but at the last 
meeting all parties steadied down 
and dealt with the matter in a busi- 
ness-like fashion, The week’s reflec- 
tion demanded produced a very whole- 
some effect on all and gave ‘time to 
some of our financiers to comprehend 
how large a sum of money $25,000 
really is, and-how difficult it will be 
to raise it. Most of us have much 
more confidence in the project to-day 
than we had at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. We hope, now that the work 
is definitely undertaken, that the stu- 
dents will come loyally forward and 
liberally subscribe to the fund in order 
that building operations may be be- 
gun at once. No man should leave 
the University without contributing 
some small sum to either the Grant 
Hall or the Gymnasium. We don’t 
care much for the site selected but it 
appears to be the only available one. 
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Now that the ground area is fairly 
well taken up the University authori- 
ties must seek to utilize what remains 
to the greatest possible advantage. 
As Principal Gordon remarked at the 
Alumni Dinner a short time ago, we 
must not conclude that Queen’s has 
reached the last stages of her devel- 
opment because we have plenty of 
room to-day. The country is just 
beginning to develop 
Queen’s and every wise minister in 
the affairs of the University will keep 
his eyes fixed on the future and seek 
to lay plans for still greater expan- 
sion. Money is lost by planning 
only for the present and then tearing 
up the work done to-day to meet the 
needs of to-morrow. 


and so is 





In the plans for the gymnasium we. 


hope the possibility of expansion will 
not be forgotten. Club-rooms, etc., 
etc., will be needed, such as the stu- 
dents of all great Universities have 
and the grounds about the gymnas- 
ium should be laid out with a view 
to these club-rooms being added on 
ata future date. These would per- 
haps be best placed at the front of 
the building, rather than at the rear 
end, 





On Saturday night, Feb. 18th the 
A.M.S. recorded its thanks to the 
Grant Hall Committee and suggested 
that this Committee continue its work 
of raising subscriptions. This is the 
first official notice the A.M.S. has 
taken of the work in connection with 
Grant Hall and we hope the sugges- 
tion will be followed out at once, 
There are many students going out 
of college this year who would wil- 
lingly subscribe to wipe out the deficit 
on this building. 


. 14th 
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The Mock Parliament seems to 
have died a natural death. The 
Premier has sent in his resignation 
and the leader of the opposition seems 
to have no appetite for forming a 
government. 

It is said that in 1932 A.D., the 
University will own the skating and 
curling rinks. What do you think of 
that? 





We hope that the time is near at 
hand when the Students’ Curling 
Club will be sufficiently large and 
financially strong enough to rent the 
curling rink for themselves, The K. 
C.C. has long been talking of build- 
ing another rink for themselves, 





The Glee Club concert on F. ebruary 
was a decided success, The 
music this year was particularly good, 
and the students who gave their time 
to this work deserve the thanks of 
their fellows for their efforts to make 
the Club a success. The addition of 
the Ladies’ Club made a decided im- 
provement in the choruses. The spe- 
cial attractions this year were particu- 
larly entertaining. Most of the credit 
of the concert is due to Miss Single- 
ton, who acted as conductor, 

Mr. J. W. Bengough Canada’s lead- 
ing cartoonist and entertainer furn. 
ished a most interesting part of the 
programme. His rapid sketches of 
well known men in public life and 
of our professors as well, were ex- 
tremely good and were much ap- 
preciated. His character sketches 
of English, Scotch, Irish and Yan- 
kee dialects were cleverly rendered, 

In every way financially as well as 
otherwise the concert of this year 
was a very decided success. 
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Ladies. 


|* the mid-winter days there arosea 

movement among the shades of 
the defunct braves of the class ‘04. 
Murmurs crept through the land of a 
pow-wow to be held on the scene of 
their earthly struggles and scalpings. 
What form should it take? Pleas- 
ures even so robust as sleighing and 
snow-shoeing were discussed in earn- 
est, excited whispers. In the night- 
time, in the moonlight they should 
revel. Then up from the frozen 
waters they should move to revisit 
that old haunt—the Levana Room, 
where a spread should be prepared 
strangely like one calculated to 
please the most mundane of appetites. 
Dishes should they have, rea! knives, 
forks and spoons / And they all voted 
Yea, so moot it be. 

Big Chief sent forth his mandate 
for Feb. 16th. But the old spirit of 
opposition to precedent and rule, 
once more conquered. Each brave 
having other work to do followed his 
own sweet will, and—lo! It was not! 
Thus did ’04 manifest, as of yore its 
“vitality.” 

A GRADUATE IN THE MAKING. 

Spell out in long drawn sounds the 
following: culture—point of view—I 
fancy—life, and it is all before you, 
the whole process. 

The open-mouthed, wide-eyed con- 
dition of the first year was the result 
of swimming to the neck in culture. 
To you then, a senior was a marvel- 
lous person who had her Jr. Math. 
off, and was now taking some unheard 
of subject called Honor Phil., about 
which very few women knew any- 
thing. She could take the chair in 
Levana, and steer a meeting through 
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all the intricacies of Bourinot without 
a blunder. In one of your delightful 
evening strolls with her, she would 
give you the scores of last year’s foot- 
ball games, and delightfully describe 
the final match until your blood ran 
warm and fast as the players, when 
she honored you by asking you for a 
skate in the rink, she talked to you 
of Michael Angelo and his wonderful 
work, or led you to see some meaning 


in Browning’s ‘‘Cleon.’’ And you 
heard, ‘‘Miss M— is a most cultured 
girl.’’ Culture! Is that it? 


Your Professor too, as he lectured 
to you from day to day delighted your 
heart by opening up countless aven- 
ues of knowledge, until you all but 
doubted what the last Journal had 
said that ‘‘Professors were not ordin- 
ary mortals—indeed the great majority 
of them ate poached eggs, for their 
breakfast’’ (of course, that was writ- 
ten before the days when snow lay 
five feet deep all over the country, and 
blocked up the roads, so that eggs 
were an unheard of luxury on the 
table of a Professor who drew his sal- 
ary from a University whose funds 
came from the Church—or mayhap 
from the government, after the wants 
of the Provincial Univeristy, the only 
University, had been thoroughly sup- 
plied). 

It chanced that the wife of this Pro- 
fessor invited you to an ‘‘At Home.”’ 
You were admitted—nay, welcomed 
into his sanctum; there was his desk, 
his chair, his pen even which wrote 
down those lectures. The dainty 
water-colors on the wall, the hand- 
somely wood-carved book shelves, 
standing on all sides, warmed the aes- 
thetic soul of you. Miss M— found 
you out in your quiet corner, and 
asked, ‘‘Have you noticed the wood- 
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carving? It’s the Professor’s work; 
the water colors are his too.’’ You 
begin to realize dimly what it means 
to be free—mentally free. Such a 
person has unbounded resources; 
material in his hands becomes plastic, 
beause the mind is master. 

His wife is a marvel, you soon 
learn. How does she, who is rarely 
in the College know and seek out the 
home-sick freshette, and by that 
mother-smile and mother-touch give 
her strength for the remainder of the 
session? Those dainty sandwiches 
are all of her making; she arranged 
the flowers. This, too, is culture. 

Being one of the ‘‘rural population,’”’ 
you slip away off into the heart of 
Nature, at the close of the session, 
and during the long, restful summer 
days, you regale the little mother with 


stories of these giants in the land of - 


the intellect; and unconsciously into 
your own life slips some of the grace 
and power of theirs. 

But already it is October, and you 
are back at College. The work is 
more strenuous, you leave your cor- 
ner, and come out and join in the talk, 
and find that in all the world no two 
people have precisely the same ‘‘point 
of view.’’ But each may nevertheless 
be expressing a truth, for truth is 
many-sided. <A splendid tolerance 
of new points of view, a desire for 
truth expressed in a new form, grows 
up within you; and the ‘‘grand total- 
ity,’’ the unity of this parti-colored 
world begins to have some meaning 
in your life. When you retire to the 
shelter of the house at the close of 
the session, you do not care to do all 
the talking; you hasten to the little 
mother, and marvel at the point of 
view, and begin to ask, if she too, 


may not have come of the race of 


giants. With shame, you confess to 
yourself that for a time you had un- 
derrated her, and your lesson ig 
learned. 

You go back to college in your 
third year less dogmatic, and -more 
humble; and, as each truth is pres- 
ented to you, as canny asa Scot, you 
go to work at it humble, and after 
your most faithful efforts, at the close 
of the session, you say “I fancy J 
know what that truth means to me.”” 

Then comes your last year. Ag you 
are returning, across the aisle from 
you is sitting a maiden of eighteen. 
You mark the new dress, the new 
coat, the new hat; the signs are un- 
mistakable, and her ticket is for King- 
ston. You leave your seat, speak to 
her, ask her if she is going to Queen’s, 
she glances quickly at your college 
pin; her eyes speak thanks; and as 
she struuggles to swallow the lump 
in her throat, you take up her wraps, 
and draw her into the seat beside you. 
She is an interesting little maiden in- 
deed, and you find a score more of 
such in the cloak-room next morning. 

The year moves on apace. This is 
the last with your Alma Mater; kind 
indeed she has been, but now every 
day she cries aloud to you ‘‘For four 
long years have I patiently fed you, 
your life on the mountain tops must 
end. Get you down into the valley— 
into Life,”’ 

You hang your head sadly as you 
walk up to the platform in the city 
hall, submissively you bow, as the 
Chancellor speaks the Latin, which 
means, ‘'Go ye out into the vineyard 
and work; for the harvest truly is 
great and the laborers are few.”’ 





In the early days of February kind 
hearted old St. Valentine, bethought 
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him of ten maidens weary of philo- 
sophic wisdom and linguistic lore, 
and set his minions to work. Not 
one was to be forgotten. Each should 
receive advice or tender message, as 
most needed. What an opportunity 
for aiding the course of true love to 
run smooth! 

The receivers in blissful ignorance 
of the source, take this medium for 
expressing dutiful thanks. 





A movement is on foot, we under- 
stand, to procure a cup as trophy for 
the Ladies’ Inter-year Debating 
League. 


What about a prize for the best 
short story or poem to be offered by 
the Levana Society as a means of 
fostering literary efforts in our midst? 


Arts. 


ROF. Dupuis gave a very fine 
paper at the Y.M.C.A. meeting 
on Friday, Feb. 17th. It was 
based upon the difference between 
the Jewish, and sientific 
knowledge of the world, the Jewish 
idea being graphically set forth in the 
psalm which begins: ‘‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament sheweth His handiwork.” 
It was most interesting to observe 
the difference between the old Jew- 
ish Idea of the world, and the modern, 
as Prot. Dupuis pointed it out. To 
the Jew the whole universe as ordered 
according to a divine plan drawn by 
their special God, Jehovah. The 
modern scientific knowledge of the 
universal is diametrically opposed to 
such an idea. Nature is as sedul- 
iously careful of all her other 
creations as she is of man, who 
somehow imagines that everything 











modern 
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We 
many young 


believe that 
men and 
the Arts 
who are tempted to 
loosen their hold on much that has 
been a source of strength to them in 
the past, when the modern scientific 
or philosophic light is turned on their 
cherished views. It was, therefore, 
a needful lesson which Prof. Dupuis 
gave, when he showed that ancient 
beliefs were good, and sacred and 
true for the children of humanity, but 
that the flood of light from modern 
science has opened to our eyes much 
that is fairer and truer and hence, 
more sacred. 

Among some untutored minds there 
often arises the disposition to sneer 
at the beliefs of the men and women 
of the world’s childhood, as though 
because wrong now, these beliefs 
were never potent and good. But we 
cannot judge in this way. The wizard 
doctors among the Congo negroes 
who ‘‘smell out’’ the thieves who have 
taken the unripe mealies pursue a 
sacred calling, although our man with 
the modern scientific mind can see 
there nothing but chicanery and fraud. 
Very often the wrong negro is ap- 
prehended; but the wholesome terror 
inspired in the tribe by the powers of 
the wise men in presumably tracing 


for him. 
are 


exists 
there 
women, especially, in 
faculty, 


the culprit in so miraculous a man- 
ner has a wholesome influence in pre- 
serving the health of the natives on 
the one hand, and of providing 
against starvaton on the other. We 
may look upon these ancient myths or 
modern illusions with affected super- 
iority from a scientific standpoint, 
and speculate as to how the ancient 
Jews could have been so childish or 
the modern Congo negro so easy a 


prey to fraud, and at the same 
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time entirely overlook the tact that 
because the negro is so easily im- 
posed upon he is saved from a fright- 
ful death by disease or starvtion; and 
because the ancient Jews were so sus- 
eptible to these primitive legends they 
became the greatest power for right- 
eousness the world has ever known. 
So at Queen's we ought to be glad 
that we live in a light which, while it 
shines bright and clear on these prob- 
lems, does not scorch and burn, but 
warms and nourishes a newer and 
richer life. We are not required to 
abandon what was good for us; but 
simply to add to it and enrich it. The 
distrust and weariness especially of 
orthodox Christianity, which is com- 
mon among some of us, is the most 
wasteful, the most uncalled-for sur- 
render of ‘wealth that modern life can 


levy upon us. This system is found- 


ed, as every religious system must be 
founded, on the perennial needs of 
human nature. It has widened down 
the ages, absorbing the ethical thought 
of Greece and the governing power 
of Rome,—and has added to them a 
glow, an emotion and an enthusiasm, 
all its own. In these days when we 
are absorbed so much more than our 
fathers in hurry and bustle and tur- 
moil, and the perpetual struggle of 
interests, is it so easy to help others 
and ourselves in this plain where “ig- 
norant armies clash by night” that 
we can turn away with superior 
knowledge from the thoughts and as- 
pirations which have raised others 
and which come to us steeped in un- 
fathomable human experience ? 

The genuine scholar takes a life- 
time perhaps to solve these problems. 
He is the pioneer in this new wonder- 
land of science. He is, too, the leader 
of the people. Upon his diligence and 


earnestness depend the common life 
and thought of the masses. But we 
ought not to leave the teaching of 
these problems to our Professors 
alone. Surely after a thorough course 
at Queen’s a young man or woman 
should be able to go into the world 
ready to give help and counsel This 
can be done because here at College 
in science and philosophy and politics 
our Professors have turned on the 
light, and in a living, vital manner 
discussed these perplexing and_ vital 
problems. It is because we shall step 
forth from the camp of reconstruc- 
tion, with the power of expert opin- 
ion behind us, that we may with some 
confidence more fully enter into the 
world’s life. So with all the fun and 
hilarity that abounds here we cannot 
take our work too seriously or lay the 
foundation of future work too deep. 


Honored by his year with the last 
and greatest honor at its disposal, the 
valedictorian of last year took many 
valuable hours from his study to ful- 
fil his duty worthily. He received 
many valuable ‘hints from members of 
his year, so that when he came for- 
ward to deliver his address, he had 
criticisms to offer which he and _ his 
fellow-students felt were needful and 
timely. Students’ day came in its 
turn, and he was called on for his ad- 
dress. He began, “Dear Principal, 
Professors, and fellow-students”— 
He looked around blankly, stopped, 
and began again: “Or, as | should 
say, dear Principal and_ fellow-stu- 
dents.” He went on bravely, and 
finished a fine address. He had over- 
looked one lone, jorne Professor; and 
in his heart he felt the whole thing 
was a farce. 

And so the question this year is: 
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Are we to repeat the farce? Students’ 
day was meant to be a friendly re- 
view, a stock-taking jointly carried on 
by students and professors to dis- 
cover the merits and uncover the de- 
merits of any of the Faculties. But 
does it fulfil this purpose any more? 
It is overshadowed by Convocation 
Day, which surely is the students’ 
day. And therefore we suggest that 
the valedictorian’s address be made a 
part of the proceedings on that day. 
It will ensure that some of those who 
should be interested in it, will hear it. 


Dibinity. 





HE visit of Rev. Dr. McLaren, 
General Secretary of the Home 
Mission Committee, and his address 
before the Y.M.C.A., were greatly 
appreciated and enjoyed, we are sure, 
by us all. As Queen’s men we are 
proud to have one of our own gradu- 
ates at the head of so important a 
branch of our church work; and one 
needs but meet Dr. McLaren once to 
feel that he is the man for the position 
and that he is doing his work well. 
We all know something of the con- 
ditions of our great “West,” but were 
all somewhat surprised as the speaker 
in his address told us of the great 
work being done and the still greater 
needs. Here in the quieter, more 
slowly-moving East we do not realize 
the rapidity with which settlers are 
passing our very doors and streaming 
into that great country. Nor until 
we have once visited the West can we 
even picture its vast possibilities. This 
Dr. McLaren, with his description 


and statistics, proved conclusively. 
When we stop and think of 171 Aug- 
mented Charges and 488 Mission 


Fields (of which no less than 63 were 
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opened up last year) and of the $110,- 
000° which the Elome and 
Augmentation Committees paid out 
last year, and all this in the district 
west of Lake Superior, we begin to 
realize the magnitude of this great 
work. The necessity of a constantly 
increasing supply both of men and 
money to carry on this growing work 
is pressing. It is safe to say that the 
Church at large does not recognize 
the responsibility which it carries. 
The expenditure of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee alone this year will 
probably reach $130,000. To meet 
this is the great immediate duty of the 
Church. These facts must show us 
the great burden which the Home 
Mission Committee is assuming in the 
name of the Church at large and the 
great work which is laid upon Dr. 
McLaren himself. To have him 
with us and hear his own account is 
to make it very clear to us what our 
great duty and privilege is in relation 
to this vast new country. 

Dr. McLaren strikes a very high 
note in his presentation of the state 
of affairs. The work is primarily a 
religious duty, but in an equally im- 
mediate sense it is a great national 
work. It is the path of truest patriot- 
ism. It takes no prophet’s eye to 
foresee the great danger to our na- 
tional life if the strongest forces of 
civilization and stability and purity 
are not at once set to work in the 
West. Among these forces the pio- 
neer Church plays the foremost part. 
The missionary must be a man of 
wide interests and outlook, for his 
work is very different from that of 
the settled East. It is often work 
amid adverse circumstances, but for 
that reason all the more pressing. 

To Queen’s men and to their ser- 


Mission 
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vices on Mission Fields in the West 
Dr. McLaren pays a very high trib- 
ute. It is indeed gratifying to find 
so many of our men ready and eager 
to volunteer for this work. His plea 
for at least one year's service in the 
mission work of the west before ‘‘set- 
tling down” (a plea rendered almost 
dramatic by the invading Y.W.C.A.) 
is one worthy of all our consideration. 
It affords a grand opportunity of 
coming to know the West at first 
hand. Of course to some degree we 
will all be workers for the welfare of 
the West wherever we settle, but we 
will reiider our aid all the more effect- 
ively if we have ourselves come under 
the fascination of that new country 
and if we have seen with our own 
eyes its actual needs. Dr. McLaren's 


plea is very fair. It seems as if it: 


were not only a duty which we owed 
to our country and to this great work 
but also that it is a duty to ourselves. 
It will very probably be the most pro- 
fitable post-graduate course that we 
can take. We hope that we may ail 
be able to take advantage of this 
great privilege and opportunity. 


Medicine. 


ITH the dawning of the bright 

days of March, the light- 
hearted medical bethinks him of the 
dreaded ordeal through which he is 
so soon to pass and heaves a sigh of 
regret that the Spring is so near. "Tis 
then that his sins of neglect, so to 
speak, loom up before him in clearest 
outlines; ‘tis then that he looks back 
on the happy Autumn days—days 
without a care for him when exams. 
seemed so far away. If he had only 
studied more in the Fal! and omitted 


some of those many dances—Yes, or 
if he had only begun to study in real 
earnest a little sooner, he might have 
hopes of obtaining his fifty per cent. 
in everything. Butas he scans the pile 
of well-filled note books and thinks of 
the specimens of Histology and Path- 
ology, of the dry bones of Anatomy, 
and the hundred and one other things 
of which he knows absolutely nothing 
as yet—and of the “Orals,” where 
Professors seem so cold and unbend- 
ing, his heart sinks in despair. That 
the gods may smile propitiously on 
his earnest—though perhaps delayed 
—efforts, and bring to a glorious set- 
ting those days that are dark and 
dreary, is his present constant prayer, 


In this issue of the JOURNAL it is 
our painful duty to record the death 
of Dr. Sidney E. Tyner, ‘04, which 
occurred in New York, Feb. 14th. 
Dr. Tyner had just completed his 
medical studies at Queen’s and was 
taking post-graduate work at the 
Orthopedic Hospital when he was 
stricken with spinal menengitis, which 
caused his death. Among his fellow- 
students at Queen's and his class- 
mates the news of his death will be 
received with profound regret that 
one with so bright a future should be 
cut off in the bloom of youth. To his 
bereaved relatives the JOURNAL ex- 
tends most sincere sympathy. 


Mat. Gr-msh-w (to patient whose 
painful wound he is about to dress )— 
“Now, my dear Sir, look pleasant.” 


Prof—Now, Mr. R—d, what is 
the essential in the treatment of diph- 


.theria ? 


Rus.—Move out the furniture. 
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OSTLER SPARKS AND GOBBLER GORDON 
present 
GREAT VAUDEVILLE EXTRA- 
VAGANZA. 
in 
F. O. T. 


In Aid of Nurses’ Home. 
MARCH 38RD, 

Huncry Hocan And WEARY WaGar, 
the German-Irish team, late of 
Doran and Watkins, in their new 
song entitled the “K. G. H.” 

Heavy Wericur Lirrinc by Sandow 
McMillan, “The Glengarry Giant.” 
(Mr. McMillan offers to wager 

thirty-eight cents that he can with 

one hand raise about his head sixteen 
times the heaviest Freshette in the 

K.G.H. without accelerating his res- 

pirations. ) 

Nicer1An Love Soncs by Hamlet 
Hunt, in native costume. 

Licut-WeicHtT Boxinc CiHAMPION~ 
sHip—Bacillus Smith vs. Microbe 
Chant. 

THE Sweet Orn Soncs—“Black- 
eyed Sis,” ete, by Signor Rol- 
lando Halliday. 

MoNnoLocuE—"The Safe Robber,’ by 
Prof. Keyes. 

SEACK Wire PerrorMances hy Papa 
Code and Son. 


Sonc—“The Frankfurter Sausage,” 
by A. Cocktail Spooner. 
SENTIMENTAL Sonos by the only 


Mary Haycock. 

SERPENTINE Skirt DANCING by Miss 
Daisy Lulu McKinnon. 

Sonc—“Love’s Labor Lost” (illus- 
trated by Prof. Keyes), by Rev. 
Jake Ferguson, 

Recitation—‘“The Joys of a Bach- 
elor,” by Bill M’Kaera. 

SONGS without words by F. R. War- 
ren, 
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MusicaL) Mepiey — “The Nickle 
Wing,” by Miss Stella Girvin. 

Fatry PanromimE—with Mat. Grim- 
shaw as Cupid. 

PERORATION—“Grape Nuts and their 
Physiological Influence on Imperial 
Federation,” by Israel Tarte Gau- 
det. 

QuarTetre—“Our Probationers,” by 
Messrs. Tansy Randall, Avery 
Sproule, Pooh Bah Bennett and 
Scrapper Mahood. 

The evening's entertainment will 
be concluded by the laughable comedy 
entitled “The Out-door Department,” 
presented by Messrs. Henry Irving 
Macgillivray and Tom Marks Wil- 
liamson, 

N.B.—AII ticket-holders will please 
reserve their cigar and cigarette stubs 
for Bill Smith, 

Nurses are requested not to ap- 
plaud. 

Seats $1.00, 75c., and 50c. 

Plan open at the House-Surgeon’s 
Department from 1 to Y a.m., March 
2nd, 


Srieuce. 

T the regular meeting of the 
A engineering Society on Friday 
February 17th, the Honorary Pres- 
ident Professor Gwillim read a very 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Scientific 
training.” The sentiments express- 
ed seemed to meet with the hearty 
approval of the members, and the 
Professor has consented to having 
it published in the next issue of the 
Journal. 





We beg to inform the Divinity 
Hall scribe that the final year in 
Science have not ‘thrown away 
their armsjandjfled,” but stand ready 
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to meet their ‘“‘ancient foemen’— 
no need to sound the shrill clarion, 
no need to say, ‘‘Is it peace or is it 
war?” For our grandfather’s drew 
a long bow in 02 and 03 and by the 
shades of John Reed and ‘Spike’ 
McKenzie, we trust not to dishonor 
their memory—. 

Long before this is being read by 
Divinities, the inter-faculty cham- 
pionship will be gently wrested from 
the Israelites and transferred to its 
true home in Science Hall. 





Dick Squire B.Sc. ’O04 is visiting 
in the city from Vancover, where 
he was employed by the C. P. R. 
in the maintainance of way Depart- 
ment. His shadow has not grown 
any greater or less, and the boys 


of the Hallare very glad tosee him. — 





aa 


Professor Brock has returned from 
Rossland where he had charge of 
the Le Roi, War Eagle amalgamat- 
ion. The Muckers hope the Prof. 
will not compress his year’s lectures 
into a four weeks volume—to be 
read before the Exams. 





The eastern section of the Can- 
adian Mining Institute met in the 
Chemical Lecture Room on Thurs- 
day evening, February 23rd,—Ow- 
ing to the absence of Secretary 
Donnelly, M. B. Baker acted as 
Secretary—and read a communicat- 
ion from President Coste saying 
the papers read at the last meeting, 
of which mention was made in the 
Journal, would be submitted for 
prizes in the students competition. 

E. A. Collins, D. Sloan, Prof. Gill 
and. Dr. Borgstom read very inter- 
esting papers— Dr. Borgstom is 


looked upon as a leading authority 
on meteorites and his remarks as to 
their value, convinced some of the 
boys that prospecting for meteorites 
would be a very profitable course. 

The students’ papers will be read 
at Montreal on March Ist, and 
here’s luck boys~may you all win 
the gold medal. 





The inspector of mines, Mr. Ed. 
Corkill B.Sc. ’04, paid us a visit this 
week Mr. Corkill is taking hold of 
his work with the same vigor he 
puts into everything he’ undertakes 
and his success in the position is 
assured, 

Athletics. 
QUEEN’S 8—TORONTO 9, 

UEEN’S dream of the hockey 
O championship for another sea- 
son were rudely shattered by her de- 
feat at the hands of the Toronto sep- 
tette on eb, 17th. The result came 
as a bitter surprise to the Limestone 
City, where, as in all Intercollegiate 
circles, a victory for Queen's was 
confidently expected, though a hard 
game was anticipated. A hard game 
it certainly was—and a fast one—one 
of the fastest seen on Toronto ice 
this season. This was made possible 
by the great improvement in the To- 
ronto team over the form shown in 
their Kingston game. Their defence 
proved very strong and the forwards 
were fast and excelled in their shoot- 
ing. Queen’s, on the other hand, was 
away off color and with. good reason, 
Their train, owing to the snow-block- 
ade, was several hours late, and the 
tedious journey with its long, anxious 
delay had told on the whole team. On 
their arrival they went inmediately 
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to the rink and on to the ice for the 
game. That they were lamentably 
at sea at first is evident from the fact 
that at one time the score stood five to 
one against them, a heavy lead to pull 
down. Though we may arouse criti- 
cism for not quietly accepting defeat, 
yet, knowing our team to be what it 
is, we feel that the result was partly 
due to other reasons than the seven 
in the blue and white uniforms. The 
referee was strictly impartial and his 
many penalties tended to keep down 
rough work, but he made the serious 
mistake of persisting in his ‘“one-min- 
ute” rests even for a fifth or sixth of- 
fence. The visitors found it hard to 
accommodate their playing to the 
small, badly-lighted rink, which is 
better suited for a country village 
than the Queen City of Ontario. 

For the first five minutes after the 
toot of the whistle, nothing was doing 
but at length Toronto slipped one in 
past Queen’s defence. Another five 
minutes and Walsh tied the score on 
a neat shot. Toronto then rapidly 
piled up four more and the hopes of 
(Jueen’s rooters fell to zero. Things 
brightened however — Queen’s got 
going strongly, and before half-time 
managed to tally twice more, leaving 
the score 5—3 and the odds for 
(Jueen’s rising. 

The second half was fast through- 
out. Toronto worked another through 
whereupon Queen's again braced up 
and scored thrice in quick succession, 
tying the score. Again Toronto took 
the lead with a pretty shot from Mar- 
tin, but not for long, Farnham doing 


the needful for Queen’s, making the . 


score 7—7. A little later Richardson 
put Queen’s in the lead for the first 
time with four minutes to play, and 
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Queen's holding her own strongly. 
But the fates were strong against her. 
From a face-off Toms snatched the 
puck and once more the score was 
tied. The excitement was 
both teams straining every nerve. 
One minute from time came with a 
long lift on Queen's goal; in the dim- 
ly-lighted rink the puck disappeared 
from view till the clink of the goal- 
rings told it had won its mark and the 
match was decided. Queen's fought 
hard for the few seconds remaining, 
but it was a forlorn hope and time 
found the score unchanged. 

(Jueen’s—Goal, Mills; point, Mac- 
donnell; cover, Clarke; centre, Farn- 
ham; rover, Walsh (Capt.); right 
wing, Williams; left wing, Richard- 
son. 

Toronto — Goal, Lash; point, 
Broadfoot ; cover, Montague; centre, 
Southam; rover, Martin; right wing, 
Toms; left wing, Patton. 

Referee—Burns, Toronto, 


intense, 


QUEEN'S 9—MARLBOROS 2, 

The result of the practice game 
with Marlboros, champions of the 
©O.H.A., was a decided surprise. The 
Toronto bunch came down proclaim- 
ed on all sides as far and away the 
best team in the O.H.A., and at best 
our men looked for a close score. The 
visitors were minus the services of 
Winchester, their fast wing man, and 
their long trip had its effect, but from 
their form on that evening Queen’s 
should be able to defeat them at any 
time. Queen’s whole team from goal 
to forwards played a splendid game, 
delighting the critics along the sides, 
The Marlboros showed up well in 
streaks but couldn’t pierce Queen’s 
defence and overlooked the advan- 





| 
| 
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tage of close checking-back. At 
times the play was high-class, though 
often falling away. There was little 
roughness and the referee had an 
easy time. 

The first half found the visitors 
shut out completely, the score stand- 
ing 4—0. In the second half the 
Marlboros landed the first — tally 
whereupon Queen's retaliated with 
three more. The visitors then braced 
up again and in spite of Mills’ good 
work got another through, making 
the score 7—2. Richardson went 
through the line for number 8 and 
just before time was called Miacdon- 
nell brought down the house by 
breaking away and landing a goal un- 
aided, leaving the final score 9—2. 

Queen’s—-Goal, Mills; point, Mac-. 
donnell; cover, Clarke; forwards, 
Tarnham, Walsh, Richardson, Wil- 
liams. 

Marlboros—Goal, Tyner; point, 
Charlton; cover, Armstrong;  for- 
wards, Young, Birmingham, Red- 
path, Quigley. 

Referee—Vanhorne, Frontenacs. 





QUEEN’S 15—DAWSON CIty 5. 

On February 13th a moderate 
house saw Queen's play all around 
the Stanley Cup challengers from the 
Yukon, the final score standing 15--5. 
The Yukoners (aniong whom was 
“Randy” McLellan, an old Queen's 
player) were all husky players and 
inclined to use their weight, so that 
the referee had some trouble in en- 
forcing a change of tactics. Their 
defence was easily drawn out and 
their forwards proved much too slow 
for the home team. 

The first goal went to Dawson City 
from a face-off directly in front of 


Queen’s posts. Queen’s quickly re- 
plied to this, making the score a tie, 
and from then till half-time hammer- 
ed away continually at the visitors’ 
goal, landing the puck in the net six 
times more. This half was quite fast 
and marked by a good deal of rough 
play. 

In the second half Queen's resumed 
her scoring, rapidly piling up another 
half-dozen without much trouble. She 
then eased up and let the Yukoners 
run up four points, contenting herself 
with a mere couple. The last fifteen 
minutes of play was very much of a 
farce,the climax coming when “Dick” 
left his place between the posts and 
turned rover. 

Yukon — Goal, Forrest; point, 
Johnson; cover, Hannay; forwards, 


_ Fairbairn, McLennan, Watt, Catta- 


nach, 

Queen’s—Goal, Mills; point, Mac- 
donnell; cover, Clarke; forwards, 
Farnham, Walsh, Richardson, Wil- 
liams. ; 


The  basket-ball game between 
(QJueen’s and the City Y.M.C.A., on 
Feb, 16th, proved a very interesting 
contest, Queen’s winning out handily, 
surpassing their opponents in close- 
checking and im team-work. The 
score at the close stood 3-4—11. 

Queen’s representatives were: De- 
fence, King, Ramsay; centre, Mc- 
Fadyen; forwards, Dunlop, Sully. 


At last it’s all over and nothing’ re- 
mains but to put away the hockey 
paraphernalia till another scason and 
say “au revoir” to the cup. We may 
be pardoned for still having the idea 
that all was not as it should have been 
in Toronto and for longing for just 
one more bout with McGill. We know 
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we have a team to be proud of, and 
though they failed to keep a hold on 
the championship we look forward to 
their retrieving their laurels next 
year. At least we have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the honors pass to a 
splendid, well-balanced team like Mc- 
Gill. It’s up to them to now have a 
try at the Stanley Cup. The Inter- 
collegiate League puts up such hoc- 
key as would justify it in sending its 
representatives against any team in 
the country, and we imagine McGill 
would give the Ottawas a close run 
for the coveted silverware. 


Queen's II] met Cobourg juniors 
in the first of their home-and-home 
games in Kingston, on Feb, 11th. The 
game was a very poor exhibition of 
hockey, both teams showing lack of 
speed and team work. The final 
score stood 4—38 for the visitors. The 
return match in Cobourg on Jan, 13th 
was a decided improvement and the 
natives were delighted with the swift, 
clean play put up. Though the score 
stood 8—38 for Cobourg, the game 
was hotly contested till the ring of the 
gong, Our juniors thus drop out of 
the series, while Cobourg goes on to 
play in the finals. 


CALENDAR. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m. 


AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY 
Friday, 4.00 p.m. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
ist and 3rd Fridays, 5.00 p.m. 
ARTS SOCIETY : 
and Tuesdays at 5.00 p.m., begin- 
ning January 17th. 


LEVANA SOCIETY 
and Wednesdays, 5.00 p.m. 
Mar. 8---With the Graduating Class 
—Social Meeting. 
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Y. W.C. A. 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m, 
Mar. ro—McKellar, of India. 


Y.M.C. A, 
; Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Mar. 3—Christ and the purpose of 
life—J. A. Stewart. 
Mar. 1o—John Knox—M. Monroe, 
B.A. 


Q. U. M. A.’ 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Mar. 3—‘‘Imagination and Life,” 
Prof. Callander—evening meet- 
ing. 
Mar. 9—‘‘Carlyle as a literary 
artist,” R. A. Wilson, M. A,— 
afternoon meeting. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 


HE regular meeting of the A. M. 
S. was held on Saturday even- 
ing, Feb. 11th. The report of the 
gymnasium committee was brought 
in and partially adopted; the clauses 
concerning the site of the gymnasium 
and the size of the floor being left 
over till the next regular meeting. 
The society decided that the amount 
to be raised should be at least $7,000, 
and that all subscribers giving up to 
$25.00 be given five years in which to 
pay, over this amount be allowed ten 
years, 

The Grant Hall committee report- 
ed, advising that a committee be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the work of 
reducing the debt. The report was 
adopted. 

The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation football club took place, the 
following officers being elected : 

Hon. President—Prof. A. Ken- 
nedy. 

President—M. F. Farnham, 

Vice-President—J. Houston. 

Secretary-Treasurer—M. McKen- 
zie. 

Captain—D,. C. Ramsay. 

The Society now resolved itself in- 
to a “Mock Parliament.” 


Sa 
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The next meeting of the A.M.S. 
was held on Feb. 18th. The remainder 
of the report of the gymnasium com- 
mittee was adopted, with one slight 
amendnient to the clause regarding 
the site. [t was decided that the size 
of the floor be 120x80 fect, and that 
the site of the gynimasium if possible 
be on the lot directly east of the Curl- 


ing Rink. 





he = od 


Exchanges. 


HE adverse criticism to which 
football has for years been sub- 
jected on account of its alleged bru- 
tality and roughness, at last seems to 
be coming to a head. During the past 
season in the United States the sport 
claimed thirteen victims killed and 
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ly list has prompted many college 
men and others to strenuously oppose 
the game. Bills absolutely forbidding 
the sport and making a second of- 
fence felony are at present before the 
State Legislatures ot Tennessee and 
Nebraska. President Elliot of Har- 
vard has offered some severe criti- 
cisms, maintaining that football is a 
fight and that its strategy and ethics 
are those of war, while acting under 
his persuasion the college presidents 
of Ohio have promised to give the 
matter their attention. It is our 
humble opinion that they might as 
well leave it alone. Football since its 
introduction has always been a most 
popular college sport, and it ts not 
decreasing in favor. It is one of the 
students’ greatest pleasures and every 
man who goes into it well knows the 
injuries to which he is subjecting 
himself. The so-called barbarism is 
largely imaginary, or the sport would 


not be tolerated, especially about the 
universities, where public sentiment 
can hardly be called depraved. 





“There is a crib for children, 

There is a crib for kine, 

The crib occurs in cribbage, 

It’s the frame-work of a mine, 

In lumbering it’s also found, 

It’s used in building dams— 

But the place where it is. seen the 

most 

Is in college at exams.” 

—Columbia Jester. 





Statistics have just been compiled 
by W. G. Anderson of the Yale gym- 
nasium to show that science students, 
though smaller both in weight and 
height, are stronger than students of 
the classics. This, he says, is owing 
to the fact that the students of super- 
ior physique generally prefer the 
scientific course, and lead more stren- 
uous lives after graduation.—Athe- 
naeum, 





Cashier (in a dining room to stam- 
mering freshman)—What! you don’t 
know how much you owe me? You 
don’t know what you atte? 

Freshman— W hy-er-I-er— 

Idiot (at nearby table)—Naught’e 
ate,—Decaturian. 





The Victorian suggests that college 
publications append to articles the 
names or initials and class standings 
of the authors, that the “befuddled 
ex-man may be able to adopt his re- 
marks.” 





Father (from top of staircase to a 
junior )—“‘Emily, is that young man 
zone ?” 

Emily—“Awfully, pa.’"—Ex. 
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WITH A VOLUME OF KEATS. 
This book unfolds a mountain-girded 


world 

Of never-fading trees and whispering 
streanis, 

Of virgin calmness, soon. with silent 
dreams, 


Round whose fresh face grief’s mists 
are seldom curled. 

Where the glad wanderer may glean 
till death 

From the first fruits of that  rich- 
ripened mind, 

Which scattered on the bosom of the 
wind 

Blossoms that breathe with an im- 
mortal breath. 

Long may’st thou linger in these dim- 
lit glades, 

Where Pan lies sleeping soothed by 
the low wail 

Of sighing reeds, and hear from hid- 
den shades 

The passionate sobbing of a nightin- 
gale; 

Marking through leafy fret the 
mountains high, 

That write with points of snow on the 
far sky. 


— Student. 


DRUGGISTS’ PUNSTERS, 

“IT want some consecrate lye,” he 
slowly announced, as he entered the 
drug store. 

“You mean concentrated lye,” sug- 
gested the druggist, as he repressed a 
smile, 

“Well, maybe I do. It does nut- 
meg any difference. It’s what I cam- 
phor, anyway, I'll aloe. What does it 
sulphur ?” 

“A quarter a can.” 

“Then you can give me a can.” 

“I never cinnamon who thought 
himself so witty as you do,” said the 


druggist in a gingerly manner, fecl- 
ing called upon to do a little punning 
himself, 

“Well, that is not bad ether,” 
laughed the customer, with a sympti- 
tious glance. “I ammonia novice at 
the business, though I've soda good 
many puns that other punsters get 
the credit of, However, I don’t care 
a copperas far as I am concerned, 
though thep ought to be handled 
Without gloves _ till they wouldn't 
know what was the matter with them, 
Perhaps I shouldn't myrrh myrrh. 
We have had a pleasant time, and | 
shall caraway.” 

It was too much for the druggist. 
He collapsed.—American Drug gist. 





THE SPUDENT’S REVERIE. 
Backward, turn backward, oh, time 
in thy flight; 
Feed me on gruel again just for to- 
night. 
I am so weary of sole leather steak, 
Petrified doughnuts and vulcanized 
cake, 
Toast that slept in a watery bath, 
Butter as strong as Goliath of Gath, 
Weary of paying for what I don’t eat, 
Chewing up rubber and calling it 
meat, 


Backward, turn backward, for weary 
I am; 

Give me a whack at my grand- 
mother’s jam; 

Let me drink milk that has never been 
skimmed, 

Let me eat butter whose hair has been 
trimmed, 

Let me once more have an old-fash- 
ioned pie, 
And then Vl be ready to turn up and 

die, 
—O. A. C. Review. 


ae 
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Scene, — Divinity Examination.— 
Professor, who has been watching 
certain candidates gazing enraptured 
at the flies on the ceiling and vacantly 
combing their hair with their hands, 
is heard to remark, “We will now 
have the collect for those at sea!" 





“You are a flood of sweetness,” 
whispered the young man with the 
large imagination. 

“How lovely,” replied the 08 girl. 
“T thought I was only a freshet.” 





The Chinese Government has pres- 
ented to the Department of Chinese 
in Columbia University a copy of the 
great standard dictionary of the Chi- 
nese language. It contains more than 
five thousand native volumes, or the 
equivalent, of over a hundred volumes 
the size of an English En 


A TTENTION has been called to 

the fact that more than one are 
looking forward to spring—aikin’ 
after grass. 


Prof. D. (lecturing)—The man 
who is continually saying, “In justice 
to myself [ must do this or that,” is 
Icoking at the world through colored 
I-giasses. 





The latest book—‘How to live 
long,” collaborated by “Jim” McD-n- 
n-ll and “Jack” C-lv-n. 

The newest song—The Lost Vo- 
cal Chord,” by Prof. C-mpb-ll. It 
seems to be specifically written for 
mutes. 

The most important of late dis- 
coveries in science—a new disease—- 
“nursitis’—to which, it appears, 


cyclopedia. . 


medical students are peculiarly Halle. 
The disease is a serious one and we 
note with apprehension that it seems 
to be gaining ground at Queen's. 





On his way to his class where he 
was to test the power of laughing gas 
Dr. G-——-overheard a student remark 
that under its influence no one was 
responsible for what he said and that 
he was going to take advantage of 
this and tell old G—-— what he 
thought of him. After the class as- 
sembled, the Doctor quietly an- 
nounced that for the purpose of illus- 
tration he would like to administer 
gas to some member. she scheming 
student volunteered and the gas bag 
was connected with his mouth. He 
soon showed evidence of much ex- 
citement and began to express his 
opinion of Dr. G--—. Having al- 
lowed him to proceed for some little 
time the Doctor turned to his class 
and said, ‘‘This is a remarkable case. 
Here our friend shows all the effects 
of the gas, and I have not turned it 
on yet!’’—-Student. 





Professor (to class which has slop- 
ed after waiting twenty minutes)—‘T 
wonder if the class knows at what 
hour we are supposed to meet?” 

Class—“‘At five minutes past the 
hour, Professor.” 

Professor—‘You know City and 
College time do not agree and I was 
just four minutes late by the former 
—and when I am late it is always for 
good and sufficient reasons.” 

Student (sotto voce) — “Skates 
would not come off [ suppose.” 

Second Student (also sotto voce) 
—I wonder if we could persuade the 
rink to adopt College time. 
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R-b-ns-n (Med., ’08, laying down 
the future to “George Washington” 
C-tn-m)— 

“Wihen locomotor 
yeh, ah taks yeh under mah care and 


ataxia attacks 
—ah tax yeh fif— 

But just here came: 
roll-call, gentlemen.” 


“Answer the 


In the JourNAL of 1883, we find 
this very pertinent inquiry: “Who 
shot the first Indian, where did he hit 
him, and what ought to be done with 
aman who doesn't take the JoURNAL ? 





And the girls wonder if he is nice! 
W-ll-e W-y ducks, and the snow ball 
him—“A miss ts as 
Sm-the—* Both are 


whistles over 
good as a mile.” 
tiresome !"" 





The weary listener on the back 
bench has a few spasms. Free ad- 
vice to some brilliant A. M. S. gas 
jets — 


“Divine of the whiskers paternal! 
(And eloquence almost infernal) 
Why each Saturday night 
Do you stir up a fight 
With your ready advice so maternal? 


“Pye a word too for you O’D-nn-ll 

We know your a good sort of fell- 
Ow, but hurry things some 
For we're weary begum, 

Vor these meetings are oft slow as— 
well. 


“Now W-ls-n do make business hum, 

Get your gun and go after ’em some, 
Make ‘em quit when they’re done 
And make room for the fun 

And more to the meetings will come. 
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“Now L-y-ll ’lM hand you a few jogs, 
Don’t mire every meeting in bogs, 
Leave that pup at his home, 
"Tis your fault, whisper some 
That poor P-nm-n has gone to the 
dogs, 


“And chaps like McD-n-ld and Bl-ck 
Who for razor-wrought tricks have a 
knack 
Be compelled by this rhyme! 
Shave one side at a time, 
Or else wear your names on your 
back. 


Ugl-w sitting near has also a spasm 
but as can be seen his mind is occu- 
pied with far other things. He so- 
liloquizes :— 

“I'd sure like to sit by a pool 
Tho’ in winter it’s cold as a rule, 
And Platt teases so 
Tho’ | can’t help but know 
[f I listen I’m nought but a fool. 





“Och! this is awful! ‘Wee Frees’ 
and ‘Big Frees’ fighting like this!” 
said a Highland lady. ‘'I’ll give up 
religion altogether and join the Es- 
tablished Church.’’—Student. 





C-m L-dl-w—We have arranged 
to have Mr. J. W. Bengough as our 
drawing card. 

W. H. Williams M.A. '02, medal- 
list in moderns who has been teach- 
ing since the summer holidays in the 
Dutton High School has been en- 
gaged as one of the English masters 


in the Kingston Collegiate at a 
considerable advance in salary. 
Mr. Williams has been giving 


splendid satisfaction in Dutton and 
they will be sorry to lose him. 
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**3RD COM.” 


Editor of the Journal. 

Sir,—lIt is true that sometimes use- 
ful words have entered our languaye 
through the medium of slang muchas 
some great political and reilgious re- 
forms have had to find their way 
among the larger low levels of society 
beore they penetrated to the high hill 
strata. 

Still, owing to the fact that the ma- 
jority of people adopt their usages 
only when they come to them with 
the sanction of high good or great 
authority, such authority, in order to 
effect a general usage, could only 
proceed from say a permanent Board 
composed of the heads of, or suitable 
delegates from, the universities of 
Canada, or of Ontario, which Board 
could adjudicate upon all the great 
necessary and indispensable improve- 
ments that could be and should be 
made in our language, to make it a 
perfect and satisfactory and up-to-date 
vehicle of the expression of thought. 

But while there are some very high 
weighty and more abstruse modes in 
which English should be bettered, it 
still remains true that the introduc- 
tion of a common 3rd pers. pron. sing. 
(abbrv. ‘3rd com.’’) may be, and is 
of intense and especial moment, as 
you may in this sequel see. All the 
reasons why there should be any per- 
sonal pronouns at all, are of full force 
in this matter of a ‘‘3rd Com,”’ there 
being numbers of important words of 
a common gender. 

Here following are some stated 
propositions in which the ‘‘3rd com.”’ 
is simply indispensable, or in which 
the masc. pron, would be too utterly 
pointless and futile. 

Holding, as the writer of this does, 
that it is a grave wrong to children 
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who are correctly trained in moral, 
social, physical and religious princi- 
ples and rules, to put them among 
crowds who have not such cultiva- 
tion, and that a daily culture, of this 
kind, of all the children, is the only 
safe barrier against irremediable, de- 
plorable evils that are now coming, 
and will come, upon our country, let 
me here append some statements of 
principle which united or allied 
Churches could secure to be taught 
daily (by portions) in the schools, so 
that they would form an ineradicable 
part of all the children’s developing 
life, 

_In these the com. 3rd pers. pron, 
‘se,’ “‘hir,’? “‘hin’’ is used, and it 
should be borne in mind that if this 
pronoun were as well known as are 
now the masc. and fem. ones, it 


‘ would answer perfectly its intended 


purpose. In these statements, for the 
word ‘‘child’’ could be substituted 
any of the words ‘‘pupil,’’ scholar,” 
“student,’’ ‘‘vouth,’’ ‘‘person,’’ or 
any other fit word suitable, 

Every child should be able and 
willing to see the right way in which 
se should act or think, and to do the 
right and avoid the wrong. 

Every child should fend hir self or 

ife from any evil or badness or harm 

that comes against hin from any per- 
son or thing or thought; and se should 
be encouraged to do and get for hin 
everything useful, delightful, good, 
beautiful, that may rightly be done 
or got. 

Every child should avoid eating 
those foods or doing anything what- 
ever that would harm his health or 
strength or power of doing right, or 
power of keeping from wrong. | 

Every child should know that if se 
does right, se will at some time get 
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some reward; and if se does wrong se 
must at some time suffer for it; and 
the delightsomeness coming from 
doing right is vastly and immeasur- 
ably greater than any seeming pleas- 
antness of doing wrong. — 

Every child should in every day (in 
the morning, noon and evening) pray 
to God to keep him (and help him to 
keep himself) from any harm, or evil, 
or badness, and from being led by 
any one into any evil or harm, or into 
doing any such, or thinking or plan- 
ning any such; and every child should 
also at the same times pray to God to 
help him to be able to do (according 
to his might) whatever se may and 
should of what is best and useful and 
beautiful and honourable or delight- 
some and well-pleasing to God who 
is perfect. 

Every child should be able to deny 
hinself, when this is necessary or good 
and right and pure and wholesome. 

All prayer should be made in the 
name of Jesus, the Christ, the Son of 
‘God, the Mediator between God and 
man. 

Every child should at some time in 
every day be made clean and right 
and new, in his bodily or physical life 
and nature, in his mental and spiri- 
tual nature and life, and in his moral 
nature and life; and where se is not 
able to do this for hinself, se should 
pray to God to do so for hin. 

Because human beings, in the con- 
stituents of their nature and life are 
made from elements, some of which 
are emanant from any conceivable 
part whatever of the vast universe, 
and only the Creator of this Cosmos 
can perform some absolutely requis- 
ite operations for and in them. 

Every child should know that God 
is hir Heavenly Father, and that He 


can see and hear and know every- 
thing, and that He is perfectly holy 
and beautiful and good, and that He 
hates wickedness with a perfect ha- 
tred, but loves what is right and pure 
and perfectly good, and that He is 
just and fair and true, and that when 
one truly prays to Him He will in 
right ways and times and means do 
the best for hin; and se should do 
the best for hin. 

Every child should know that all 
other persons have their rights and 
privileges and duties. 

Though God is very mysterious, He 
has all power, and every child should 
fully believe Him always, even so far 
as to get zzfo Him is spirit (for that is 
the correct meaning of the Greek 
word ¢¢¢ after the verb meorever (be- 
lieve) in many places,) and should 
therein remain as far as practicable. 

In the Sunday Schools the various 
Churches can teach all these Divine 
truths which they know to be correct; 
and in every day their good work 
could be made effective and grow in- 
toa part of the children’s daily life 
through the means hereabove exhib- 
ited. 

And it will at once be seen that in 
the above sentences a common 3rd 
pers. pron. sing. is simply indispens- 
able, and should be well sanctioned 
and well known. 

Yours trulv, 


“NEW.” 


W. Ramsay, B.A. ’02 recently 
teaching in Kingston Collegiate has 
gone to Listowel High School where 
he has secured a similar position in 
the classics department. 


Material for the next issue must 
be in not later than March &th. 
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MINNELIED. 
(From the German of Goethe) 


| think of thee when the bright waves are gleaming 


In sunny moon ; 
When from the lake’s unruffled surface beaming 


Shines back the moon. 


I see thy form when in the distance yonder 
' The dust wreaths rise ; 
I feel thy presence when alone | wander — 
‘Neath midnight skies. 


| hear thy voice when roaring mounts the ocean 


Below the hill : 
I catch its echoes in the tree top’s motion 


When all is still. 


My thoughts are with thee; wander ne’er so far, 


They hover near ; a 
The sun has set; soft shines the evening star ; 


Wert thou but here! 
—V, 
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SCIENTIFIC TRAINING. 

The following paper was read to the 
members of the Engineering Society 
by the Hon. Pres. Prof. J. C. Gwil- 
lim, at the last meeting »— 

N the matter of education and train- 

ing one must recognize the fact, 

that as civilized people, we can never 
be limited to the clearly practical 
studies. Art, poetry and philosophy 
were amongst the earliest forms of in- 
tellectual attainment. 
expression of thoughts which are as 
old as the human race, and we shall 
never grow out of them. It seems 
strange that these attainments should, 
for so long, have preceded enquiry into 
the natural.laws of the universe. 
Knowledge of the natural world and 
the forces operating in it has grown 
very slowly, while poetry and philos- 
ophy seem to have appeared in a 
highly advanced state very early in 
history. Time, and racial tempera- 
ment have brought about many 
changes. Whatever may be our men- 
tal capacity in comparison with 
ancient peoples, we are tolerably sure 
that we know more of the truth than 
any age in the past. 

‘ Truth is truth, capable in the scien- 
tific world of demonstration to all 
sane men of whatever race. Anda 
scientific fact is true, and holds good 
in any part of the world, just as surely 
as a crystal form is followed in the 
rocks without reference to geography. 


They are an 


All human beings as a part of nature 


come within the operation of natural 
laws. All are painfully alike in the 
hands of Mother Nature. But in the 


human mind and temperament we. 


must recognize great differences. 
This accounts for the many differ- 
ent attitudes towards abstract things 


which we meet with and, it is only on 
scientific grounds that we can all 
meet, and, if we possess reason, dem- 
onstrate and acknowledge a truth. 

A distinguished Japanese, Baron 
Hayashi, said recently: ‘‘For centur- 
ies upon centuries we have had our 
artists, painters, sculptors, and phil- 
osophers——were we then barbarians? 
Toe day we have added torpedoes, 
battleships and cannon. All the 
power and all the skill to destroy 
human life, and you occidentals say to 
us, ‘‘You have won your rank, you 
have civilized yourselves.”’ 

For hundreds of years and in many 
countries, languages, literature, math- 
ematics, history and philosophy have 
been taught without any special effort 
to apply them to material benefit or 
to making a living out of them. 
These were the Light of Knowldege 
kept burning through the wars and 
ignorance of the dark ages. These 
were the offspring of the human mind 
without much aid from observation 
and analysis in the operations of the 
natural world. Since those days the 
human mind has been freed from 
many human restraints and with less 
prejudice we now look more clearly 
upon ourselves and our surroundings. 
Education of the scholarly kind is 
becoming to a man for its own sake, 
and in many countries, and at differ- 
ent periods, is as necessary for certain 
stations in life as a proper spirit if 
one wishes to have something in 
common with one’s fellow men, It 
is sometimes the reproach of scientific 
training that it leaves a man crude, 
narrow and mercenary. Butas I take 
it, a scientific training never ceases 
while a man possesses his perceptive 
faculties, and however unripe the 
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scholarship of such may be while 
within the University the training is 
such that it leads to a world wisdom 
which is never attained by any other 
class of men; classics, literature and 
philosophy are seldom brighter in 
after life than they are in student 
days, but the scientific man’s know- 
ledge and wisdom is cumulative. Leav- 
ing that aside for a moment let us 
look the situation clearly in the face, 
as it is with us in Canada, or in any 
‘ new country. We have a country to 
develop, a country not naturally 
disposed to support a race of poets, 
prophets and philosophers. As it is, 
with us—-here we are, and here we 
must make a living, and by education 
for its own sake we cannot make that 
living. There are many lines of op- 
eration before' us; in most of these we 
must fusk because the country is 
young and there are few before us to 
open the door or full for us. Busi- 
ness on one’s own account, and the 
various professions offer a better liv- 
ing, and a wider outlook, than that’of 
a simple wage-earner. Not one of 
these higher occupations may be suc- 
cessful without training, skill and 
self-denial. They are all skilled oc- 
cupations and the remuneration is ac- 
cordingly. To many these occupa- 
tions look crowded, and chances few, 
but look for a moment at the great 
unskilled, and you will be forced in 
self-defence to train. Fortunately in- 
dustry increases and men die, so that 
openings appear, and if they do not, 
we as trained men must make them 
for ourselves. In the 4ustness world 
we have it on good authority that a 
very small percentage of men es- 
cape failure or bankruptcy at some 
period of. their lives. 


‘tual and cultured circles, 


Hence, we 
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must take our chance, but fit our- 
selves to win as best we can, to feed, 
clothe and shelter ourselves and a few 
others and after that, or with it, if we 
can, acquire scholarship. Most of us 
have to take.up some occupation asa 
bread-winner, and why nota scientific 
one? There is no shame in this. 
We are confronted by a very real 
question, the question of decent ex- 
istence—not quite on the wolf basis 
of food, warmth and shelter but often 
not very far above it, when one looks 
thing's squarely in the face. It is nec- 
essary, and it is becoming, that we 
should concentrate our minds upon 
the practical side of life, necessary to 


. apprehend our limitations and qualify 


ourselves for a foothold in the world 
before we attempt to shine in intellec- 
If we re- 
fuse to face this situation we become 
parasites upon a hard-working com- 
munity, or we drift into some occupa- 
tion which is fostered and sustained 
by the credulity or ignorance of our 


' fellow men, 


Suppose that one has chosen to 
train one’s self in some branch of 
science. Let us see what this train- 
ing amounts to and what sort of 
human being is turned out asa result, 
into the working world. A scientific 
training is never finished while life 
and perception last. The mind after 
once being trained to analyze and to 
look for cause and effect in the natural 
and physical world which surrounds 
us can rarely lose the faculty—and it 
never lacks material. The perceptive 
and reasoning faculties are continu- 
ally in practice not only with the 
physical and natural world but on 
every other subject which comes be- 
fore them wrapped in mystery. 
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Mathematics gives us the power to 
understand the motions and forms of 
the inorganic world, the cosmos and 
the crystal, and it gives us the certain 
results of known data without taking 


refuge in guess-work and rule of, 


thumb. 

Chemistry shows the nature and ma- 
terial of the world around us; opera- 
tions and reactions: which are con- 
stantly taking place about us and 
within us, and we are ourselves 
as surely the results of time and 
chemical reaction as the plant or 
precipitate. Very close to Nature 
which is more our Creator than our 
servant. 

Physics which places us in touch 
with the forces of nature, so that we 
may understand these forces and by 
using our mathematics apply: them. 
So that by an understanding of them 
we can deflect them to serve our pur- 
poses. Never think we can “‘over- 
come’ nature. That is a foolish word, 
fit only for the man who disputes on 
abstract things without realizing his 
own position in a mighty world, 
which is nature governed. 

Geology which tells us an older 
story than the clay tablets of the 
Babylonians or the remotest legends 
of our literature. A story more in- 
structive and more pleasing than the 
history of man with his cruel and 
foolish contentions over matters which 
no one knows much about. The earth 
is always beneath our feet, and we 
cannot travel and be blind to the 
earth’s history. We may study these 
natural sctences all our lives, and if 


we get a beginning in our scientific. 


training, I venture to say we must 
study them, if a man is a thinker and 
moves about at all, for they are ever 


before him, and unobtrusively offer 
themselves whenever his mind is free 
to consider them. ‘These are the na- 
tural sciences and they reach their 
application in the daily life of engin- 
eers, chemists, and geologists, any 
one of whom, can, by a little thought 
lift his mind from his own particular 
wheel and understand some ot the 
workings of the universe. Apart from 
its general useulness and foundation 
on fact, scientific training seems to 
have this virtue, it exdéghtens the mind. 
Where every process is sought to be 
understood, and proven there can be 
few dark cells or atrophied centres, 
for the light of scientific enquiry is so 
clear and searching, that dishonesty 
cannot abide it, nor can fallacies be- 
come grey and reverend, There isso 
much advantage taken of ignorance 
and credulity in the world, that it is 
refreshing to find an occupation where 
these are not needed to makea living. 
One does not underrate the value of 
general scholarships as an ornament 
which becomes a man more and more 
as he reaches eminence, but as pre- 
mised at the beginning of this address 
the vital question is an honest and in- 
structive livelihood, and our condi- 
tions call for the application of know- 
ledge to convert the wilderness—into 
a fit place of habitation for our friends 


‘the poets and philosophers. In 


trained men there are two extremes, 
one is the extremely scholarly and 
theoretical, the other is the extremely 
practical. - Both lose a large part of 
their natural heritage, the wisdom of 
the world, which is a greater thing 
than the scholarships of any age or 
the material advancement of any age. 
At one extreme is the man of books 
with a world—little as he sees of it, 
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tinged with unreality, where the great 
facts of life and existence are only 
ideas or words. At the other extreme 
a man of this type described by Ham- 
ilton Smith when asked his opinion 
of various engineers, ‘‘Your English 
engineer wants to leave wu.k at four 
o’clock in the afternoon to play 

’ cricket; your German to drink beer, 
—but the American engineer ever lets 
up, he works all day and in the even- 
ing he is thinking of his work.’’ This 
is intemperance in work. Such a 
concentration upon one specialty will 
surely cause a man to lose the faculty 
of comparison, perspective and per- 
ception; instead of a wonderful crea- 
ture trained to see the human and nat- 
ural world with clear eyes we shall 
have a man of narrow vision to whom 
the outer world is a wilderness, and 
his own path the limit of his contact 
with it, until one day he tumbles un- 
expectedly into his grave. Then, I 
think, he must awaken for a moment 
to the knowledge of all that he has 
missed, 

Mr. Rickard of the ‘‘Engineering 
and Mining Journal’ in his com- 
ments upon an address of Mr. Sex- 
ton’s to the students of Dalhousie 
gives us a better view of a scientific 
man when he: says, ‘‘If the profes- 
sion of Mining Engineering has 
reached no higher philosophy than 
that of Wall Street or Throgmorten 
Avenue, it is obtuse indeed: If the 
varied experiences, ‘their own and 
others, the hardships of the trail and 
the luxuries of the city; the great sil- 
ence of the mountains and the unrest- 
ing noisiness of the streets; the pov- 
rety of the peon and the wealth of 
high finance; if all of these in con- 
stant contrast, do not make a man 


. 
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something of a philosopher on his 
own account then he is indeed as un- 
impressionable as the wooden Indian 
of the tobacconist.’’ This should be 
true of all scientific thinkers who 
meet nature and their fellow mén at 
first hand, and really absorb some of 
the wisdom of fundamental principles. 
It should be a consolation to us that 
what we may lack in scholarly attain- 
ments we make up in breadth of view, 
and, seeing that our powers are limi- 
ted it is an open question whether 
they are not well employed in getting 
at the truths of the universe, by a con- 
stant contact with its laws, and its in- 
habitants, on first principles. For we 
not only deal with the laws of matter 
and force but with our fellow-man in 


- a way not possible to the priest, the 


Scholar or the man on the street, all 
of whom meet men on their guard, 
We get what one might call wader. 
standing which is the beginning of 
wisdom. And I think, it may be, that 
out of science will come more truth, 
hope and salvation, than we can ex- 
pect from any other scholarly attain- 
ments. Not that scholarship is un- 
desirable but we must realize our sit- 
uation, grasp the uaderstanding and 
enlightenment of the times, and add 
what grace we can by scholarship. 


PATCHWORK, 

Some rainbow shreds of hope and joy; 

Faith’s golden stripes without alloy ; 

Scraps of Ambition bright to see ; 

A few white threads of Charity; 

Much of the purple cloth of Pain ; 

Lo ‘e’s fabric, like a golden vein 

Between the strands of Hate and Strife; 

Such is the patchwork we call Life. 
—Ex. 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

S the Journal has undertaken the 
useful work of keeprng the re. 
lation between the inter-mural and 
extra-mural friends of Queen’s fresh 
and green, a few jottings regarding 
the University’s place in the common- 

wealth may not be out of place. 

‘The University is the birth-place 
of ideas,’’ a distinguished college 
leader used to say. In saying this he 
did not intend.to be understood as 
saying the university is the only place 
where ideas come into the world. He 
knew far too well what the miner and 
the engineer and the builder and the 
weaver and the agriculturist had done 
to launch any such foolish sentiment 
as that. What he did mean was that 
the university, when it proves equal 
to its privileges, is friendly to any 
idea that points to man’s welfare. It 
gives such an idea a home and an at- 
mosphere and cherises it till it can 
successfully make its way in the 
world. 

There are those who declare that a 
university has no place in acommun- 
ity of bread-winners or that if it has 
any place at all in such a community 
it is a very secondary place. Persons 
who argue in this way declare in favor 
of what they call practical education 
is opposed to university education, an 
education that in their judgment isa 
sort of caper-in-the-mist. Now it has 
been shown times without number 
that the university is the friend of the 
full dinner pail as well as the patron 
of the gown. Germany’s industrial 
development stands in close relation 
to the German university laborator- 
ies. There is a sort of short course, 
hand-to-mouth application of science 


to agriculture and to manufacturing 
that justifies the cry for the industrial 
school, but such still-born scientists 
have their day, and then they are dis- 
placed by others who picked up a 
never-made-to-order method as they 
galloped past. But it has been found 
that the man of permanent resource 
is the man who has acquired the rudi- 
ments of his skill and his habits of 
thought under the careful training of 
one who has mastered the underlying 
principles of the whole subject. The 
mind refuses to do its best work for 
any hand-to-mouth master. It must 
deal with the subject disinterestedly 
and report its finding from the facts 
impartially. Men who have wrought 
in this spirit have given the world its 
greatest help, in commerce, in build- 
ing, in agriculture as well as in re- 
flection. 

The danger that lurks in waiting 
for the student is that-he be a mere 
retailer of other men’s ideas. He 
may learn to swear allegiance to a 
professor but be utterly ignorant of 
the principles which his professor 
values so highly. He may be as im- 
personal as a grain spout and as dead 
as a phonograph. When an automaton 
of this character goes out clad in his 
college sheep-skin the men and 
women of keen, practical good sense 
soon take his measure and relegate 
him to the lumber-room and to the 
rag-man—or to other places congenial 
to cast-off ideas. When universities 
allow mummy-like creatures to carry 
off the college honours in theology, 
arts, and medicine it is little wonder 
that men of keen, practical sense pass 
by the university with her graduates 
and professors with illconcealed con- 
tempt. There are university men in 
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Canada by the score, who are a posi- 
tive menace to the sick, who do not 
make for righteousness between man 
and man, and whose lips rarely open 
to give their fellows a good word. In 
so far as the university permits or en- 
courages this way of doing things she 
is a menace to the democracy. While 
it is her duty to teach any who ask of 
her, it is even more her duty to refuse 
to allow others to endanger the pub- 
lic weal by her authority. Only those 
who hold ideas freely and who allow 
their minds to play around probléms 
with no end in view but the truth, 
should be allowed academic standing. 
The university that does not or will 
not strive for this should surrender 
her charter. 
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The university man on graduating 
finds problems waiting him that will 
tax him most to heart-breaking, but 
if his mind be but honest and his 
training worth while, he will never 
despair. He may find a vast differ- 
ence between the city that Plato or 
Augustine or St. John saw and the 
community in which he lives, but, if 
he is the man he should be he will 
come to see that his fellow citizens 
are his fellow servants too. So far 
from coddling himself in Olympian 
aloofness from his brethren who have 
not had his privileges, he will gladly 
do his part to give the ideas he learned 
to venerate in college a habitation 
and a body in the democracy of which 
he himself is a living member.—J. A. 


NOVEMBER. 


All dead are the beautiful flowers, 
Their stalks lie stiff and brown, 

And the dismal November showers 
Fall cold on the fallow ground. 


At this time when Nature seems dying, 
And all her beauty has fled, 

Should we think of our brothers low lying 
In the dreary abodes of the dead : 


Should we pray for the souls of them burning 
In penitential fire, 

And help them quiet their yearning, 
And reach their hearts’ desire ; 


And know that the time now fleeting 
Briugs us nearer to our Judge, 
And prepare ourselves for the meeting, 

As onward through life we trudge. 


But just as Nature, now dying, : 
At the coming of Spring will revive, 

So'those in their graves now lying, . 
In the Resurrection will live—Zzx. 
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Enditorials. 


STUDENTS VS. UNIVERSITY. 


HE students of Queen’s have long 
been noted for their aggress- 
iveness and enthusiasm in regard to 
the needs of the University. These 
qualities they have exercised on var- 
ious occasions when assistance from 
some source was required. For some 
time back the graduating ‘‘Year’s’’ 
have endeavored to leave behind them 
some useful memorial of their love 
for their Alma Mater. There are two 
outstanding monuments of this sort 
of beneficence already recorded in the 
U.D.B., namely, the ’or Fellowship 
and the Grant Hall. The success of 
these undertakings has inspired the 
student body to widen their influence 


by becoming a property-owning cor-' 


poration within the University. The 
Athletic Committee of the Alma Mater 
Society purchased the athletic field 
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and fitted it ‘up into a first class field 
for sports and football. Not satisfied 
with this the A.M.S. had fully decid- 
ed to proceed at once to raise funds 
fora gymnasium which it expected to 
hold under conditions similar to those 
under which the Athletic field is held. 

All this enthusiasm and devotion 
to the University is very commend- 
able, but there is always the danger 
that the students will begin to think 
they are a much more important fac- 
tor in University politics than they 
realy are. They very soon begin to 
think that their slightest wish must 
be heeded and that nothing should be 
allowed to stand in the way of any 
project they proposed to undertake. 
The late gymnasium scheme is a case 
in point, and the condition of that en- 
terprise at the present time illustrates 
most effectively the fact that there 
cannot be two separate bodies in the 
University having power to exploit 
different projects that require an ap- 
peal to the generosity of our friends. 
The University is larger than the A. 
M.S. and it should have the final 
voice in all matters where gifts from 
benefactors are required. The A.M. 
S. ought not to move in such ques- 
tions without authority or permission 
from the governing board; indeed we 
think the society should have no 
power to do so even if it had the will. 

In the last number of the Journal 
it was stated that all arrangements 
were made to begin raising the funds 
for a new gymnasium. Everything 
was settled and voted through the A, 
M.S. All the committee had to do 
was to secure the consent of the: 
Finance Committee of the University. 
When the scheme was presented to 
these well-trained financiers, they ap- 
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proved of the plans an. complimen- 
ted the promoters but could not see 
why they should increase the great 
burden of the University, or injure the 
prospects of securing the endowment, 
now being sought for, by launching 
another enterprise side by side with 
it. Accordingly they requested the 
A.M.S. to withdraw their scheme on 
behalf of the larger interests and 
greater needs of the whole University. 
To this request the A.M.S. readily 
acceded, They all saw quite plainly 
that their hot enthusiasm had been 
misdirected and that the require- 
ments of the University as a whole 
were the first to be considered. 

This little incident has shown 
us as students the utter folly of 


imagining that we have any claim. 


on the University. constituency, to 
collect money for any _ purpose, 
without the consent of the Univer- 
sity authorities. This is really a 
new idea to many of us but, it isa 
perfectly sound principle for the 
University to follow. The recogni- 
tion of this right has had a very 
sobering influence on the members of 
the A.M.S. and instead of causing any 
division between the Council and the 
students, it has really brought them 
closer together in sympathy and in- 
terests than they have ever been be- 


. fore. The student body has realized 


that it is not a separate unit within a 
great circumscribing institution, but 
that it is a vital part of the one great 
unit, having interests, not separate 
from, but absolutely bound up with 
the welfare of the whole. 





This is the season when editors 
have little heart to write and little to 


write about. The pressure of work, | 


too long delayed, does not fail to 
make very insistent demands for a 
little attention in the eleventh hour, 
and unless we are absolutely reck- 
less, we display strong disposition to 
hearken unto these promptings of 
fear and thus to bend our energies on 
books, synopses, notes, etc., rather 
than to dissipate our time thinking 
of profound topics for publication, in 
the College Journal. However, we 
have the consolation of knowing that 
it matters very little what we write 
at this season, no one will venture to 
read it anyway. 

We have been tempted to deal with 
the political situation in Russia and 
to express some opinions regarding 
the causes behind the eruption that 
has recently broken out there; but 


‘this seemed to us a worse than useless 


task under the special circumstances. 
The far East presents a very inviting 
topic for reflections, but it has been 
worn almost threadbare by the popu- 
lar press the world over until it 
seems that everything ew that is 
written we have read or heard a dozen 
times before; and besides the college 
man, more than all others, has given 
up reading the tedious details of war 
to make preparations for his own con- 
flict with the ‘‘invisible powers of 
darkness,’’ known as examiners, 
Besides these European and Asia- 
tic problems which seemed inviting 
there is our own North West school 
question. This has special interest 
for University men and educationists 
in Canada. That sacred and inviol- 
able old Confederation Act—which 
has been to Canada like Chinese 
wooden shoes upon the feet of Johnny 
Canuck—has proven intolerable in 
almost every provision that referred 
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to. future conditions, but has been 
tenaciously adhered to as a most 
sacred piece of legislation by the 
advocates of the most vicious thing 
——the Separate Schodl, The peo- 
ple of the United States have no 
such system and the Roman Catholic 
minority themselves there would not 


tolerate its introduction. Why 


should Canada be saddled with 
such a pernicious system forever 
just because one province, or rather 
one religious body finds that it serves 
an important ecclesiastical purpose? 
Let the North West work out its own 
educational system; it is time enough 
to grant Separate Schools when all 
other plans have failed. It is time 
enough to fall back on the Acts of the 
last century or of two centuries ago, 
when the minority are suffering from 
the oppression of the ruling class. 

But we must not discuss any of 
these topics, inviting as they are, 
and seasonble as they are. The one 
thing that students don’t want to do 
now is to discuss anything or read 
anything that does not smell of exam- 
inations. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Exams are coming—settle down 
and ‘‘plug’’ or you’!l get ‘‘ploughed.”’ 





Seven more weeks? No, Three!!! 
Where has the session gone to? 





The last session of the Mock Par- 
liament was very quiet and orderly. 
The only motion before the House 
was one to adjourn the sitting. This 


the opposition proposed and carried, . 


to the utter chagrin of the Govern- 
ment members who had so many im- 
Portant measures to bring in that 


could not afford to wait. One would 
imagine that such an action was equal 
to a want of confidence motion. Will 
the Government now resign? 





Let us suggest that something be 
made of Student’s Day this year dur- 
ing the Convocation week. This 
should be one of the great days. This 
was urged in the Arts column in the 
last issue of the Journal. Think it 
over; the suggestion is a good one. 
Get some music and make it worth 
while for people to come. Indeed, 
we think the Faculty might be in- 
duced to turn out to hear them- 
selves eulogized or——, as the case 
may be. Is it not worth our while 
to make this day almost as import- 
ant as Convocation Day? 





The Endowment scheme is pro- 
gressing slowly. We hope to have 
more definite information regarding 
it for one of the subsequent numbers, 
What news has reached us has been 
very encouraging. No one ever ex- 
pected that a few months work would 
complete so great an undertaking and 
those most interested are not disap- 
pointed that more has not been ac- 
complished. Send in your subscrip- 
tions. Don’t wait to be asked. Sub- 
scriptions from students on the in- 
stallment plan will be as acceptable 
as any others. The Committee has 
not said this but we have little doubt 
about the truth of it. 


‘Don’t be late with the material 
for the next Journal’ is the mandate 
of the managing Editor. It should 
be all in his hands not later than 
April the Ist, Let every person 
concerned be prompt this time, 


: 
| 








\ 
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DR. ESHOO. 
Elmhurst, Kingston, Ont, 
To the Editor of the Journal: . 
Dear Sir,—May | appeal through 
your columns for a little help for 
your fellow-graduate— especially of 
the Medical College—Dr. Samuel O. 
Eshoo of Voroomiah, Presia. We 
sent him $80 last year of which $20 
was given by the Chancellor, $10 by 
Dean Connell, $5 by Principal Gor. 
don, $12 by Mr. Joy of the Scripture 
Reading Union. Now he tells me, as 
requested, of his work, that he visited 
400 patients, treated 350 patients, 
preached 20 times, taught a S. S. 
Class every Sunday, met with his Y. 
M. C. A. Class every Friday night 
during the winter months. His expen- 
ses:-~Medicine for cholera patients, 
&c., $200.00; room rent, $50.00; 
board, $75.00; horse hire, $10.00. 
Will you not band together each fac- 
ulty and give, at least 10 cents each, 
for this worthy, tho’ far away, object. 
Has he no interest for you? He was 
students’ prize man the year he left. 
May I offer myself as willing to re- 
ceive the offerings for the land of 
Cyrus and of Esther, a land so contig- 
uous to our own India and conse- 
quently of importance to us. ‘‘Giv- 
ing we receive.”’ Thanking you for, 
this space | am 


Yours most sincerely, 
ANNIE CAMPBELL MARSHALL. 


The next issue of the Journal will 
be delayed in order that some account 
of the Medical Convocation may ap- 
pear init. We hope to have cuts of 
the medalists in Medicine and would 
suggest tnat all who will receive 
medals would modestly hand their 
photos to the Business Manager. 
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Ladirs. 


\W* are indebted for the following 

account of post-graduate work 
at Bryn Mawr, to one of the Canadian 
woman-graduates at present engaged 
in work in that college. Five Canadian 
women are enjoying the advantages of 
its courses, three being graduates ot 
Varsity, one of McGill and one of Mc- 
Master. The account given here is sent 
us by one of the Varsity graduates 


who is a fellow in mathematics there. 





POST GRADUATE WORK AT BRYN ' 
MAWR. ’ 

As a Canadian now engaged upon, 
my second year of post-graduate work, 
at Bryn Mawr, I have been asked ta, 


. bring before the readers of your Jour, 


nal some of the advantages offere¢ 
here for graduate work. ab 

Bryn Mawr College stands foremost, 
among the women’s colleges of the, 
United States. It has always maipp, 
tained a large graduate department, 
which now ranks in numbers secoyig, 
only to Columbia east of Chicage, 
Special interest is taken in the gray, 
ate departments and Byrn Mawr POSH 
Sesses two fundamental essentials for 
a flourishing graduate school, an eXtra 
cellent faculty and a regular schedyleq, 
time-table for graduate work. revig 

The policy of Bryn Mawr is to bring; 
in the newest line of work by having, 
on its faculty the best possible, mney; 
and its appointments are always made, 
with a view to the necessities, af phe; 
graduate school and with a strigh ERE 
gard to scholarship, research ability, 
and, the power to impart knowledge. 
Many distinguished scholars, haye, 
made their reputations here and fer 
leave except to go toa leading, sniver., 
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sity at largely increased salaries, among 
these I may mention, Mr. Harkness 
of McGill for nine years assistant pro- 
fessor in mathematics, .Dr. Shorey of 
Chicago, Woodward Wilson President 
of Princeton, Dr. Giddings and Dr. 
Morgan of Columbia, and Dr. Weir 
Smyth of Harvard. Among the pre- 
sent members of the faculty are many 
well-known in educational circles—Dr. 
Collitz, Dr. Charlotte Scott, Dr. And- 
rew, Dr. Kohler and Dr. Florence 
Bascom—all of whom have been for 
many years on the college staff. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
is conferred upon the graduate of any 
college, who has pursued, for at least 
three years, graduate work in some 
approved college or university, at least 
two years of which must be spent at 
Bryn Mawr. In addition, the candi- 
date must present a thesis, giving 
evidence of original research connected 
' with her chief subject of study, and 
also take oral and written examinations 
on the work she is offering. There are 
said to be fifty-two women in America 
who have taken the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy and Bryn Mawr alone 
has granted twenty-six. 

Graduate work consists of lectures 
and private study. Lecture courses 
of two and more hours per week are 
given with Journal Club and seminary 
in each department together with pri- 
vate reading, about which consultation 
is given at the discretion of the depart- 
ment, the latter is of special advantage 
in work on a thesis and also may lessen 
the prescribed time of graduate work, 
as all work for degrees is counted in 
hours. The lectures are given in the 
afternoon (sometimes as late as from 
four to six) so as to leave time for 
consecutive morning work and also to 
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' allow teachers in the neighborhood an 


opportunity to attend these lectures. 
at present, the graduates number sixty- 
one and of these twelve are teaching 
in College Preparatory Schools of 
which there are a large number in the 
vicinity. Many find it a great ad- 
vantage to teach and pursue some 
graduate work at the same time. 

Special inducements are offered to 
graduates in the way of scholarships 
and fellowships valued respectively 
at $200 and $525. Here the Fellows 
are not required to lecture but are ex- 
pected to devote the whole of their 
time to graduate work. Special 
terms, too, are made for graduate 
students and certain rooms are re- 
served for them in the halls of resi- 
dence. The college offers these in- 
ducements from a desire to train 
women to do research work and to 
teach the higher branches of educa- 
tion and also, because a graduate 
school always improves the general 
tone of undergraduate work. 

One year’s graduate work here isa 
great advantage in securing a posi- 
tion afterwards as the entrance stand- 
ard at Bryn Mawr is so high that 
schools all over the country are anx- 
ious to have teachers who understand 
the requirements and also the fact 
that they have done graduate work at 
Bryn Mawr is a guarantee of scholar. 
ship. The College, too, is always 
glad to recommend its graduate stu- 
dents. 

I have not dwelt on the graduate 
life at Bryn Mawr but I am sure — 
every one finds it a very pleasant ex- 
perience. Living in residence, in 
daily contact with graduates from 
other Colleges in this country and 
other countries is certainly, in itself, 
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an education. Wo enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the undergraduates; for 
instance, we may engage in any 
sports as tennis, grass hockey, basket 
ball, lacrosse, base-ball, swimming, 
water-polo and in gymnasium work. 
We have our own Graduate Club and, 
at our teas every afternoon in the 
club-room we have an opportunity of 
becoming . acquainted with all the 
graduates. Also, Bryn Mawr is only 
a twenty minute ride, by train, from 
Philadelphia, so that it has all the 
additional advantages of a large city 
close to hand. 

In conclusion, I may say I hope to 


see more of. our Canadian College © 


women planning to do graduate work 
and in doing so, I trust they will 


take Bryn Mawr into consideration - 


on account of its splendid advantages 
and relative proximity to Canada. A 
year spent here is well worth while 
both from an intellectual and com- 
mercial: standpoint. 








GREAT. deal has .been written 


_of late years about the failure 


of democracy and the utter inability 
of the masses to rise to that degree of 
self-conscious development. which en- 
thusiasts had claimed for them. But 
to one who looks below the surface 
it-can readily be’ discovered that de- 
moéracy is not.a failure in fact, at 
any rate, however much it has disap- 
pointed .the. philosopher with his 
theories. 

.-One of the distinguishing features 
of.democracy these days is the desire 
to open up, not only the- secrets and 
offices of government to the people, 
but also. the furled scroll of know- 
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ledge. In no respect is this more 
clearly indicated than in the modern 
desire of people to travel, ‘‘to see the 
world’’ as it is put. So at least 
Lieut. Peary states his case in a re- 
cent letter in ‘‘The Saturday Evening 
Post.’ It is true he ascribes some 
scientific objects to his reasons for 
attempting to reach the North Pole; 
but his great happiness would be to 
walk where no man’s foot had been 
before; and then, the final occasion 
for rejoicing, to plant ‘‘Old Glory” 
in the coveted place which so many 
daring men have toiled and laid down 
their lives to reach. 

This spirit, boastful and vain as it 
may seem, is after all the hope of the 
race. It is this spirit of democracy 
which would seek to unfurl the 
scroll, that leads the people upward. 
Where are the forbidden cities of the 
world now? Samarcand as Harper’s 
Weekly, says, has become a house- 
hold word. Khiva can be visited by 
any traveller who can get his pass- 
port viséed by the Governor Gen- 
eral of Turkestan. Mero, the his- 
toric entrepOt of an oasis once inac- 
cessible, is now a Russian railway 
station. Lhasa has been unveiled by 
the Younghusband expedition. Any- 
body can go by rail from Japan to 
Jerusalem, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when the iron horse will run 
snorting past the tomb of Mahomet 
at Medina, and land passengers with- 
in eyeshot of the Black Shrine of 
Mecca. The Sultan, Abdul Hammid, 
acting as commander of the Faithful 
by virtue of the title transmitted to 
him by the last Abbassida Caliph, 
has authorized and helped to finance 
the construction of a railway from 
- Damascus to the holy -cities of Islam 


ues ast Js Already, in imgination 
we can hear the station agent’s cry, 


“All on board for Medina, Mecca, 
- 4 


and points south!’’ 

There is no doubt that this is but 
an expression of the democratic 
spirit. In all ages the dominant 
races have not lacked daring leaders; 
and in so far as the common people 
were permitted to join them in their 
expeditions, they entered into so 
much the more of democracy. The 
spirit of democracy is to take an in- 
terest in the whole world, and view 
humanity in its completeness, and 
not in isolated segments. The mod- 
ern railway and steamship have made 
the whole world kin. But 4all these 
things have become possible because 
it has been recognized ‘that each in- 
dividual in the nation owes it to him- 
self and democracy to assist himself— 
in so doing he lifts the race. 

We are, or have been, too prone to 
criticise the people of the United 
States for their swagger, thei¥ self- 
possession, their intrusiveness. And 
now Canadians have been smitten ‘by 
the same bacillus. We see signs of 
it on every hand. We are ready to 
yield to none in the estimation of our 
country’s resources, its present de- 
velopment, and its unlimited progress 
in the future. It is a good sign. 
Races who lose confidence in them- 
selves are already lost. 

The point of danger occurs when 
the self-assertion is a mere obtruding 
of a base self on others; or in inter- 
relation of base selves. Provided 
only when we do as we please, the 
thing is pleasant and, in essence, 
noble, will this democratic spirit do 


good to our country and humanity as - 


well. But humanity must persist 
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through the race which is strongest 
in purpose to develop itself along 
high lines. The work of Queen’s is 
righteous and must prevail, because 
built on this all-conquering demo- 
cratic ideal. . 








Bibinity. 





|* should be welcome news for all 

of us to learn that the proposal 
to extend the post-graduate work in 
Theology, probably under the form 
of the Ph.D. course, has come up 
and bids fair to be satisfactorily 
settled. It augurs well (if we may 
lay claim to some measure of pro- 
phetic foresight) for the undercur- 
rent of vitality in Theological circles 
at Queen’s, for the continued high 
rank of our Uftiversity, and for the 
future of the church at large. It is 
simply a marked expression of the 
growing recognition of the great 
value of more advanced work in 
Theological subjects to the church 
at large. We are moving very ra- 
pidly in this age in every department 
of learning, and not least in our own 
sphere of study. Probably no great- 
er danger threatens the church than 
that of falling down to a second or 
third rank in intellectual attain- 
ments. The day of despising the 
value of the broadest possible educa. 
tion and culture in the church has, we 
hope, departed forever. This lays 
a high standard and heavy responsi- 
bility upon the minister. But never 
were strong, well-equipped men in- 
tellectually needed more than now. 
In our new country our immediate 
concern must be to man our churches 
and meet our rapidly growing 
needs. But in wise foresight the 


ate Katte MOS 
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church must see that provision is 
made for training her leaders of to- 
morrow. It is fitting that our Pres- 
byterian Church, and Queen’s, as 
her own college in a very special 
sense, should be in the fore-front of 
this forward movement. Thus it 
seems particularly wise that we 
should now be considering the ex- 
tension. of post-graduate work in 
Theology. 

The immediate question is of 
course that of ways and means, 
That the work should be along defi- 
nite lines of study and should be 
recognized by a degree is taken for 
granted. The question has already 
been discussed in the editorial colu- 
mns of the JournaL and the sug- 
gestion made that instead of a D. D. 


or a new degree the present degree 


of Ph.D. could be easily made to 
meet the requirements. This seems 
‘to have met the approval of the 
authorities and the chances seem to 
be that the work will be outlined 
under this course. ; 

The objection may be raised that 
such Theological work is a special- 
ization on lines not strictly , belong- 
ing to an Arts course. Thus the 
University must first of all be satis- 
fied that in granting a degree, gener- 
ally considered as an Arts degree, 
the standard of general culture and 
education shouid be maintained. It 
has been proposed that the course 
should follow the B.D., just as it 
now does the M.A. course. The 
question therefore is whether the 
student with a B.D. ranks as high in 
point of general culture as one with 
an M.A. We emphatically maintain 
that the advantage is rather on the 
side of the B.D. student. His de- 
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gree means an Arts course with the 
Arts degree, three years of work in 
the general Theological course and 
specialization in two branches of his 
work; a course of at least seven years 
and more usually of eight or more. 
Moreover the M.A. coursesare speci- 
fically specialist courses and are not 
outlined from the point of view of a 
broad, general culture. So the Uni- 
versity, we maintain, need have no 
fear of lowering the standard of 
the Ph. D. course by admitting 
students with a B.D. on a par with 
those with an M.A. 

_ But what of the courses of study ? 
This is after all the vital problem. 
It seems desirable in the first place 
that it should be at least optional for 
a candidate to take his whole course 
in theological subjects. Toattempt 
some sort of a compromise between 
the Arts work and that of Theology 
and yoke together two dissimilar 
lines of study would be undesireable. 
It is a specialists’ course in any case, 
and there is plenty of scope in our 
own field of study. Both the Old 
and the New Testament with their 
language, literature and theology 
offer an adequate scope for one de- 
partment. Systematic Theology 
modelled along the lines of a course 
in Philosophy should furnish abund- 
ant scope for a third department. 
Then Church History or a course in 
the Philosophy of Religion together 
with the study of comparative Rel- 
igions would make a fourth depart. 
ment. This is practically what we 
have in the B.D. course and it would, 
it seems be very appropriate that 
the Ph. D. course be regarded as a 
continuation of the work already 
covered for B.D. 
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This, we may presume, represents 
the general opinion of those students 
at present immediately concerned. 
That the course would ever be taken 
by any great number of students is 
improbable. For the great majority 
of theological students a seven 
years’ course is serious enough and 
further, post-graduate work is out 
of the question. In the active work 
of the ministry there is not much 
time available for so heavy a course 
of study and probably very few could 
prepare it outside. But now and 
then a student wishes to specialize 
along certain lines and is able to 
spend a few extra years at college. 
It is for such students that the 
course is primarily intended. It 
therefore. seems that the course 
should be so framed as to enable such 
students to take the course on two 
of the departments of his theological 
work, that is the work with which 
he is immediately concerned and in 
which he must work, and every op- 
portunity should, we think, be given 
to encourage men to fit themselves 
as thoroughly as possible in this 
direction. 





The following ex cathedsa commun- 
ication from his holiness, the Pope, 
has been put into our hands and we 
publish his pathetic message to his 
flock: ‘The sack-cloth and ashes of 
Ash Wednesday had a double sign- 
fication this year; for was it not on 
that day that the hosts of Israel fell 
before the onslaught of thé Amale- 
kites and’ Jebusites. But hear the 
sad story from his Reverence: 

‘To the Editor of Divinity :— 

-Forasmuch as thou art the one of 
my flock whose duty it is to keep 


the archives and record great events, 
it behooves me to make known to 
thee a great disaster that hath of 
late fallen upon the arms of Israel. 
The Philistines of Science having 
refused tomeet us in battle on the 
football field did challenge us to 
battle on the ice, we straightway 
accepted their challenge, though we 
have no longer the strength of youth; 
and once again our battle-scarred 
veterans prepared to smite the Am- 
alekites. For two whole months did 
the heathen warriors delay the battle 
until our hoary-headed veterans fell 
sick by the way-side, then, on a fast 
day they came upon us and smote 
us sore and brought our grey hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. 

At half-time ‘the score was 2-0, 
but after mid-day K.C. made an on- 
slaught so that at the end the score 


was 4 to nearly 1. Inno great battle. 
which Divinity Hall has waged have: 


so many aged warriors taken part and 
fought valiantly to the death. But 
notwithstanding the stiffness of our 
joints and the length of years of our 
service we still hold out to Science 
Hall the offer which we _ before 
made,—to meet them in association 
football either this epuiag or next 
fall. 
Yours paternally, 
The Pope. 





The majority of the members of the 
Hall and several in Arts are anxiously 
waiting this week for the report of the 
Home Mission Committee regarding 
the summer appointment of students 
to mission fields. ‘ Many of our num- 
ber expect to go to the Western Prov- 
inces, which seem to be specially in- 
viting to Queen’s men_.at present. 
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Medicine. 





PROF. KNIGHT’S ADDRESS. 


N Monday, February 2oth, Prof. 
Knight delivered a most in- 
teresting lecture to the Medical stu- 
dents upon the subject of Harvey and 
the Circulation of the Blood. In in- 
troducing his subject the speaker 
referred to the rapid advances in Arts, 
Science and Literature, which had 
been initiated in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century, and which alone made 
it possible for Harvey to accomplish 
his great work. Before Harvey’s 
time his two predecessors, Silvius and 
Andreas Vesalius, had done much to 
pave the way for subsequent discover- 
ies. Up to their time nothing had 
been done in the field of Medicine for 
more than a thousand years. 
church had been too busily occupied 
in accomplishing her great work of 
civilizing and christianizing the na- 
tions of Europe. When Andreas 
Vesalius began his teaching in Padua, 
Galin’s work, written in the second 
century, was the ohly authority, and 
as it was considered the ‘‘inspired 
book” he found great difficulty in in- 
troducing his discoveries, but in the 
end was so successful that his work 
the ‘Fabrica Humani Orphans’ gain- 
ed him renown, not only in his own 
country, but also abroad. However 
while he attacked the anatomy, as 
taught by Galen, he was unable to 
criticise Galen’s Physiology, so it was 
left for Harvey to deal with this 
branch of medicine. 

After his graduation in Arts from 
Cambridge, Harvey went to Padua 
where he studied medicine under the 
celebrated Fabricius. Upon his re- 
turn to England he was appointed 


The - 
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lecturer in Anatomy and Surgery in 
the college of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, London, and physician to His 
Majesty Charles II. It was then that 
be began his work of experiment 
which occupied more than ten years, 
but in the end he proved so conclusi- 
vely that the blood is circulated 
through the lungs, returned again to 
the heart to be distributed throughout 


- the body that the older views had to 


be completely altered. 

Harvey’s great perseverance in 1 spite 
of many difficulties stands out as an 
example to every young physician 
that too great care and consideration 
in diagnosis cannot be taken, for suc- 
cess in Medicine, above all other pro- 
fessions, sound judgment in every 
emergency is absolutely necessary. 

From a student’s standpoint Prof. 
Knight’s address was a treat long to 
be remembered, and one more instance 
of the keen interest of the Faculty in 
everything that tends to the advance- 
ment of the students. 

In the examination in Mental disea- 
ses, held some weeks ago, Messrs. T. 
D. Macgillivray, B.A., and EH. H. 
Sproule headed the list, winning Dr. 
Clarke’s prize. Congratulations. 

We are pleased to announce that His 
Excellency, the Earl of Grey, gover- 
nor-general of Canada, has accepted an 
invitation to be present at the Medical 
Convocation on April 7th. This year 
convocation ceremonies will be held in 
Grant Hall. ‘ 


Good health and good luck to every 
one writing on the exams. next week. 
“Medalists, be sure you send your 
photos to the Business Manager of the 
JOURNAL as soo.1 as the reports come 


out, if not before. 
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Srivuce. 


R. E. A. COLLINS was the re- 
M presentative of the Engineering 
Society to the annual dinner of the 
School of Practical Science, which was 
held in the King Edward on the even- 
ing of Tuesday, March 7th. 

This important function was as 
usual a magnificent success and was 
attended by many prominent men in 
the engineering profession. ‘* John”’ 
was greatly pleased with the reception 
given him by the Toronto boys. He 
says they know how to entertain 
guests from sister institutions and we 
have reason to consider him a compe- 
tent judge of such matters. 


Mr. Fred. Orr has been for some 
time been a rather unwilling guest at 
the General Hospital, has almost com- 
pletely recovered and we hope to see 
him at lectures again in a few days. 


SCIENCE-DIVINITY HOCKEY MATCH. 


It came to pass that in the sixth 
month of the second year of the reign 
ot Daniel the King that the hosts ot 
Israel came forth out of their tents to 
do battle with their enemy, the men of 
the final year in Science. 

Then did Logius, their chief, who 
stands higher than all the subjects by 
“a head, call unto his men and say, ‘‘Ye 
men of Israel behold before you a 
craven and degenerate people whom 
the Lord this day will deliver into 
your hands. These are they who 
feared us drawn up for battle and even 
now await us. Fear not and slay from 
the rising to the going down of the 
sun, for the victory shall be unto the 
hosts of Israel.” 

Thereupon with a mighty shout 
they threw themselves into the fray 


and the clash of arms and sticks on 
shins was so great that the heavens 
were rent asunder. Vainly did the 
Israelites try to uphold their former 
glory and the traditions of the days of 
their fathers. Vainly did their chief 
exhort and abuse them with words to 
which only the wise men ot Divinity 
Hall are accustomed. Vainly did the 
clarion call again to the charge. It 
was of no avail. As was written of a 
mighty king in by-gone days, even 
now again was it written on the battle 
fied on that memorable occasion, 
Mene, Mene, tikel upharson. Truly 
were the hosts of Isrsel scattered like 
mists before the rising sun or leaves 
in autumn before a gusty breeze, and 
the verdict was the same as,in the 
olden time, ‘‘ weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.’’ 

How are the mighty fallen! Where 
now are they the proud and vaunting 
who talked of craven crews and dread 
of armed hosts. Even their chief 
Logius was confused and utterly 
brought to naughtso that he exclaimed 
with anguish, woe! ‘‘ woe is me, I am 
undone, from perils by land and sea; 
from sickness and death; from Science 
men in smock and overalls. Oh! 
deliver us.’’ 

And so is it not written in the 
chronicles of the. reign of Daniel how 
the prize was wrested from the hands 
of the Israelites and given over to 


their enemies, the men of Science. 
How these braves, stars of the first 


magnitude which shine in all their 
magnificence like a rhombohedron of 
calcite with doubly refracting rays, 
scored over the enemies as many goals 
as there are days in the week save 
two. ae 

How H. H. and D. D. strove to out- 
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do each other in the eyes of the 
spectators by doing almost impossible 
feats and deeds of valor. How C. W. 
and A. L. time and again broke 
through the opposing ranks only to 
lose the rubber to the divines before 
they could find a hole between the 
posts, and how B.O. scored all the 
goals and G.C. suffered injuries at the 
hands of the inhuman foe. Also how 
“Bob” slept through the game at his 
post before the net and dreamed of 
happy by-gone summer days in Peter- 
boro, All these are written and writ- 
ten deep so that no more need be add- 


ed. 





More than sidinary interest attaches 
to the trolley road formally opened 
‘February 21st, between Indianapolis 
and Rushville 
kind in the world and expects to have 
cars running from Indiauapolis to Cin- 
cinnati within a year. To the average 
observer it looks like any other double 
track, interurban trolley line but it is 
the first to use single phase alternating 
current motors. In other words the 
motors receive their energy from the 
high pressure, long distance trans- 
mission lines without the intervention 
of rotary transformers to change the 
character of the current. 


Pittsburg is especially interested be- 


cause this new system, which has 
many important advantages, isa Pitts- 
burg achievement. In the Westing- 
house works ‘Tesla elaborated his 
theory of the alternating current and 
long distance transmission. The 
Westinghouse people reduced that 
theory to a practical working basis. 
After transmission the Tesla current 
had to be transformed at great expense 
and with this Mr. Westinghouse was 


It is the first of its. 
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not satisfied. Years of experiment and 
study have produced the single phase 
alternating current motor and system, 
Pittsburg’s latest scientific-mechanical 
triumph. Its future is full of revolu- 
tionary possibilities, 





Several of our Professors as well as 
a few of the boys went from here to 
attend the annual meeting of the Can- 
adian Mining Institute held in the 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, last week. 
Between Wednesday morning and Fri- 
day evening many very able and inter- 
esting papers were read and discussed 
by the members present. The most 
recent and scientific developments in 
many subjects relating to Mining were 
presented by members from different 
parts of B.C., N.W.T., Ontario, Que- 
bec, and the Maritime Provinces as well 
as from Pa., Utah., Ill, N.Y., Chili, 
Mexico and Main, T. H., affording a 
splendid opportunity to those present 
to become better acquainted with the 
mining, metallurgical and geological 
methods followed in these districts. 

Thursday morning was devoted to 
the reading of papers by students from 
Queen’s, Varsity and McGill. Those 
from Queeh’s being D. D. Cairns, G. 
C. Bateman and D. Sloan. 

Prof. Gwillim gave a very interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘The Life History of 
Coal Leans.’’ 

Cyril Knight, who is attending Col- 
umbia University was present and re- 
ceived the President’s Gold Medal, 
awarded for the best student's paper 
read last year. 

The Queen’s and Varsity students 
were busy in bet .een times seeing the 
points of interest about town, the to- 
boggan slide appearing to be the chief 
attraction. 
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On Friday evening a very enjoyable 
concert was furnished in the club room 
of the hotel which made a very ap- 
propriate ending to this most success- 
ful meeting of the Institute, 


Athletics. 





N February 18th the annual 
meeting of the C. I. H. U. was 

held in Toronto with a large repres- 
entation from the various clubs. No 


changes were made in the playing 


rules of the league but it was decided 
to prohibit absolutely any intercolle- 
giate hockeyists from playing in an- 
other league during the season. The 
following were appointed officers of 
the Union for 1906:— 

Honorary President—G.Y. Chown, 
B.A. 

President—M. B. Baker, Queen’s. 

Vice-Pres.—-F. McKenna, McGill. 

Sec-Treas.—J. C. Sherry, Toronto, 
Varsity. 

Executive Com.—H. L. Sims, Mc- 
Gill; G. Richardson, Queen’s. C. D. 
Jamieson, Toronto, Varsity; Cadet 
Howells, R. M. C.; E. R. Fitch, Mc- 
Master. 

Ata recent meeting of the Track 
Club executive it was decided that as 
far as the inter-year championship 
was concerned the old practice of giv- 
ing five, four, three, two and one 
points for rst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th 
places respectively was  faulty—- 
a glance will show that a 3rd and 4th 
place were equal in value to a Ist—a 
valuation which does not necessarily 
give tne year with the best athletes 
the highest stand. It was accordingly 
decided that in the future rst place 
should count five points, 2nd, three 
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points, 3rd, one point, 4th, one-half 
point and sth one-quarter point. In 
regard to the Team Race a change 
was also made, ten, six, two, one, 
points being allowed for 1st, and, 3rd 
and 4th places respectively. The in- 
dividual championship allowances re- 
main as of old. 





The quarter mile cinder track at 
the athletic’ grounds, though at 
present unfinished, will be ready for 
use before next autumn and then for 
the first time Queen’s will hold her 
annual games on her own ‘‘oval.’’ 
With the disadvantage of competing 
on a heavy rough clay track removed 
the time made by our runners should, 
in all the events, come nearer the 
records than it has in recent years. 
There are at least two new features 
which should stimulate our track ath- 
letics to train conscientiously dufing 
the summer. In the first place the 
ambition to break a record and thus 
win in addition to the coveted ''Q”’ a 
silver-record-cup; and in the second 
place the vossibility of forming a 
unit of the team which will represent 
Queen’s in the Intercollegiate meet 
which is to take place on McGill’s 
athletic grounds the latter part of 
October. 

It is the intention of the manage- 
ment to engage a competent exper- 
ienced trainer to coach those of our 
track athletes who may show by their 
performances in our own sports their 
fitness to enter into competition with 
the men from McGill and Toronto. 
Every student interested in track ath- 


_letics is urged to interview the mem- 


bers of the Track Club Executive in 
view of participating in the fall 
sports. 
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- The annual meeting of the Tennis 
Club was held on February 25th, and 
the following were appointed to look 
after: the interests of the Club during 
the next session. 

Honorary-Pres.—Prof. 
Campbell. 
President—W. H. McInnes. 
Vice-Pres.—K. S. Twitchell, 
Sec.-Treas.—J. Richardson. 
Commmittee—-Miss Ferguson, Miss 
McLean, Messrs. Nichol, Mikaera, 


Donnell. 


P. G. C. 





games in hockey 
successfully 


The Inter-Year 
were carried through 
this year and as a result the trophy 
will record the Freshman year as 
champions for 1905. The initial 
ganies had the following result: 

°05- 064-3 


>06-’05—-7-2. 
. 708-’07--6-1. 
07-'08—4-4. 


The finals between ’06 and ’08 were 
very close and exciting—the first fell 
to’ ’08 bya score of 4-3 and the second 
ended in a tie 3-3 so that the Fresh- 
men won’ by the narrow margin of 
one goal. 

’o06—Goal, Blagtait: point, Craig; 
McKenzie; forwards, Shory, 
Templton, ‘Richardson; ' Thornton. 

*98—Goal, Swift; point, Baker; 
Cover, Carson; forwards, Sargent, 
Sweeeies Roberts, Nichol. : 


aoa So 


cover, 


Our Alun 





EV. A. K. ‘Scott of Immanuel 
Baptist Church, [ron Moun- 

tain, Michigan, writes; from whose 
letter we take the liberty of making 
the following extract:——‘‘] am now in 


the midst of a number of large iron 
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mines. The largest underground iron 
mine in the world is in this city. It 
is 1600 ft. deep and between 1500 and 
2000 tons of ore are taken from it 
daily. There is another mine just 
outside the city that is producing be- 
tween 1000 and 1500 tons ofore daily. 
There are twenty-two iron mines in 
this county. 

The city isa little south of Lake 
Superior. About one hundred miles 
from here are located the greatest 
copper mines in the world. One ‘of. 
these, the largest, is one mile deep. 
It is a very wonderful mine.’’ 


CALENDAR. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m. 
AESCULAPIAN SOCIETY 
Friday, 4.00 p.m. 


" ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


ist and grd Fridays, 5.00 p.m. 
ARTS SOCIETY 
and Tuesdays at 5.00 p.m., begin- 
ning January 17th. 
LEVANA SOCIETY 
2nd Wednesdays 5.00 p.m, 
Mar. 22-—Business Meeting. 
Y. W.C. A, 
Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
Mar. 10—Elections, 


Y. M. C. A. 
‘ Fridays, 4.00 p.m. 
; Mar. 17—Graduating Class. 
Q. U. M. A. : 


Saturdays, 11 a.m, 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Mar. 16—‘‘Carlyle as a literary 
artist,” R. A. Wilson, M.A.— 
afternoon meeting, 4 p.m. 


a 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY, 


HE regular meeting of the A. M. 
S. took place Saturday evening, 


Feb. 25th. 


Several minor ‘communications 
were read, which were referred to the 
A. M. S. executive. 

The officers of the Tennis’ Club 


were elected, all by acclamation:— 
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Hon. Pres. Prof. Campbell.; Pres. 
W. H. MacInnes; Vice-Pres., K. S. 
Twitchell; Sec.-Treas. J. A. Richard- 
son; Managing Com., Miss E. Fergu- 
son, Miss M. McLean, Messrs. 
Nicolle, W. Mikeara, J. A. Donnell. 

The A. M.S. then resolvd itself 
into a mock Parliament. The next 
meeting of the Society was held on 
March 4th. At this meeting the gym- 


nasium committee gave their final re- 


port, handing in their resignation. 
The report was received and laid on 
the table for one week. 

The annual meeting of the Basket 
Ball Club was held, the following 
officers being elected:~—-Hon. Pres., 
Prof. Teague; Pres., W. J. Woolsley; 
Vice-Pres., L. K. Sully; Sec.-Treas., 
A. Book; Captain, J. A. S. King. 

The next meeting promises to be 
an important one as the annual re- 
ports of the Athletic, Musical, and 
Debate Committees will be given. 


= 


Exrhanges. 


OTHSIDES is a new intercol- 

legiate debating magazine is- 
sued at Cambridge, Mass. On its 
staff are members of the debating 
teams of over thirty American col- 
leges. It aims to be Pan-American 
in scope, and to represent the entire 
debating interests of the conti- 
nent. The February number gives 
an interesting account of the triangu- 
lar scheme whichis being tried this 
year by Columbia, Cornell and Penn- 
sylvania. According to the scheme 
each university debates with each of 
the others, all three debates being 
held upon the same night and upon 
the same question, each university 
putting in the field an affirmative and 


a negative team. The home team in 
each case maintains the affirmative. 
It is claimed that since each college 
must support both sides, this will in- 
sure that the subject chosen shall be 
the best debatable subject available 
at the time, and that it shall be fairly 
and clearly worded. Each college 
also can prepare for the contest by 
putting in two teams against one an- 
other in practice. The plan of 
course, has not yet been tested, but 
its outcome will be watched with in- 
terest. 





‘Ooch, an’ she sees ye’re no 
wearin’ the flannel ears ye wass 
wearin’ last week.’’ 

“Ooch! naw, naw. Man, she had 
ann accident.”’ 

“And how would that be?’”’ 

‘'Man, she wass asked if she would 
haf a drink—she fery nearly didn’t 
hear.’’—Student. 





President Elliott, of Harvard, 
divides the day for a student as fol- 
lows: ten hours for study, eight hours 
for sleep, four hours for meals and 
social duties, and two hours for exer- 
cise. At the same time a writer in 
the February number of the North 
American Review, in an article en- 
titled, ‘‘Should College Students 
Study?’’ estimates that the average 
Harvard student gives only twenty- 
six hours a week to study, twelve of 
which are spent in the class-room, 
leaving only fourteen hours of actual 
study. Evidently Harvard students 
don’t take a great deal of stock in 
their President’s maxims. 





The O. A. C. Review gives the fol- 
lowing advertisement which appeared 





a eae a eae la cat ‘ 


j 
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in the Cape Mercury last November, 


‘Wanted for German West Africa, a 


man to look after one horse, two cows 
and three pigs. One who can impart 
the rudiments of French, singing, 
and the piano to the children pre- 
ferred.—Apply by letter to L’ King, 
Wm. Town.” 





Mistress—Bridget, these are ewers 
I hope you will not call them jugs 
any more. | 

Bridget—Thank you, Mum, sure an 
are these cups moine too ?—Scissors. 





“Tf you feel chilly,’’ said he, as 
they strolled, ‘remember I have 
your shawl here on my arm.”’ 

“You might put it around me,’’ 
said she demurely.—-Ex. 





THE VISION. 
I went out to the hazel wood, 
Because a fire was in my head, 
And cut and pulled a hazel rod, 
And put a berry on a thread ; 
And when white moths were on the 
wing,. 
And stars like moths were shining out, 
I dropped the berry in the stream 
And hooked a little silver trout. 


When I had laid it on a stool 
I stooped to blow the fire aflame, 
But something rustled on the floor, 
And some one called me by my 
name. 
It had become a laughing girl, 
With apple biossoms in her hair, 
That called me by my name and ran 


And faded through the brightening 


alr. 


Though I am old with wandering 
Through hilly lands and hollow 
lands, 
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2] will find out where she is gone 

And kiss her lips and take her 
hands; 

And walk and walk through summer 
grass, 

And pluck till time and times are 

done 


The silver apples of the moon, 
The golden apples of the sun. ° 
—W. B. Yeats in McClure’s. 





When Rudyard Kipling was revis- 
ing the proofs of ‘‘Traffics and Dis- 
coveries’’ this summer, his little 
daughter Elsie was seated in a chair 
in the Suddenly Mr. 
Kipling began to sing ‘‘On the road 
to Mandalay.’’ His daughter looked 
up in surprise. Her father kept on 
singing. Suddenly the child inter- 
rupted Kipling, saying, ‘‘Father, 
didn’t you write that song?’’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘Well, it seems to 
me you should know the tune better,”’ 
she said.—East and West. 


same room. 





Stern father (to son)—‘‘What 
time is it that you’re getting in?”’ 
Soph. — ‘About one o’clock.’’ 
(Clock strikes three. ) 
Father—‘‘Dear me, how that clock 
stutters !’’—Ex. 





Cornell’s co-operative store, which 
was started with a capital of $800, is 
now worth $1,400, after paying its 
members the $2 membership fee and 
a dividend. 





Emperor William is suggesting a 
plan by which a professor from the 
University of Berlin will be sent to 
Harvard during the first semester of 
each year, in exchange for a Harvard 
professor during the second semester. 
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A bill recently passed by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature makes hazing a 
crime, punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceding $500 or an imprisonment of 
not more than six months, or both. 





Evolution, quoth the monkey, 
Maketh all mankind our kin, 

There’s no chance at all, about it, 
Tails we lose and heads we win.—Ex. 





Hebrew class lecturer—Mr. M., 
will you read the next sentence? Mr. 
M.-—Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy.—G, A. M. 





A Cambridge mediaeval History, 
similar in plan to Lord Acton’s mod- 
ern series is shortly to be commenced 
under the direction of. Professor 
Bury. 


_ Be Nuhis. 


ASTOR S-l-dt ein his back up 
against the hot water boiler in 
the kitchen, while some one above is 
drawing off the hot water). My! 
I’m afraid I’m going to be sick. I] 
feel as if I were taking a chill. A 
few minutes ago my back felt good 
and hot and now I’m shivering. 














The Pope (reading the science ac- 
count of the Divinity-Science Hockey 
Match):—Well, it’s an ill wind that 
blows naebody guid; Our defeat has 
driven the Philistines to their Bibles 
for language worthy of their victory. 





SCENE—The gallery in one of the 
city churches. 

Persone Dramatis:—C-rns, C-ll-ns 
and C-mm-gs. Preacher anonunces 
that he will preach from the third 


commandment. Each one of the 
Christian Scientists repeats oze Com- 
mandment and each bets that he has 
quoted the third. The preacher reads 
his text: They are all wrong. Great 
consternation!! However, they con- 
sole themselves with the most re- 
markable fact that there were three 
men in Science Hall who knew there 
were any commandments at all. 





P-tr—(In the curling rink )—That’s 
fine ice, I tell you. You can draw 
four feet on it. , 

MacE-ch-n:—Yes, you could draw 
cordwood on it. 

P-tr:—(viciously). There’s a wood- 
en joke. 





Youngster to McInn-s Minor—'‘‘Say 
is your pa still lame’’—Answer, not 
recorded. 





Youngster (at corner of Union and 
University)—My pa don’t like you. 

Astonished Freshman—'‘‘Why,what 
have I done?”’ . 

Youngster—You come to see my 
sister too often. 

Freshman—Indeed, who do you 
think I am. 

Youngster—Oh I know who you are 
all right, you’re D-n Mc-K-nn-n, 


HIAWATHA UP-TO-DATE, 
So he killed the noble Mudjekeewis; 
With the skin he made him mittens. 
Made them with fur side inside 
Made them with the skin side outside, 
He to get the warm side inside, 
Put the outside fur inside, 
He to get the cool side outside, | 





.Put the inside skin outside, 


That’s why he put the fut side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside,. 
Why he turned them inside outside. 
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“A VOICE FROM BEHIND,” OR COLLEGE LIFE 
" IN RETROSPECT. 


T is generally in the third or fourth 
year of ‘his course that the student 
of ruminative tendencies begins to 
compute the general benefits of a cal- 
lege education. His observations are 
naturally based on his own particular 
experiences, and the expiration of his 
Freshman and Sophomore days seems 

sufficient warrant for an enlightened 
judgment. A sane criticism, how- 
ever, being devoid of personal bias, 
it must be admitted that the conclu- 
sions of an undergraduate whose at- 
mosphere is: still that of college halls, 
cannot lay claim to be utterly disin- 
terested and hence not universal, his 
data lacking as they do, that proper 
protection which the lapse of time 

- affords. 

Thereupon it is only, when the flush 
of graduation has died away, and the 
graduate has recovered in a slight 
measure from the shock of finding that 
a new session can open without him, 
when the outside world of men and 
things has commenced to make itself 
felt in a most real way, and the calm 
regions of his thought have been ru- 
dely assailed by men of a practical 
turn—it is only, in short, when col- 
lege days are but a memory that the 
students’ estimate of their import can 
hope to prove fairand unbiased. For, 
, Standing apart from the scene and yet 


viewing himself as an actor in the 
same, he is able to characterize his 
experiences with that justness of view 
which makes them at once original 
n Y general, and perchance, not un- 
intetesting to others. 

And indeed it is strange to note the 


modificaton which this time-element | 


effects. During his academic course 
the student has doubtless felt the im- 
press of new ideas upon his time-worn 
theories. Childhood’s ideals have 
been shattered, the impact of more 
rationalistic views has pressed against 
his cherished faith. He has come to 
know, with heart-burnings it may be, 
that things are not what they ‘seem. 
In the heat of academic fervour his 
confession of faith is revised to em- 
brace'a recognition of the fact that 
the whole is greater than the part—a 

truism particularly significant to him 
in its philosophical application. De- 
tails, minutiae, phases of truth, fade 
beside the larger facts of existence, 
“We are all living parts of a live 
whole’’—-this is the thought upper- 
most in his mind. It is wonderful to 
him to realize that, after all, life is 
something more than trifles, that the 
little lives of men areas nothing com- 
pared with the fact of the Deity who 
informs all Nature, that what may 
befall man in his course through the 
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world is of infinitely smal! import 
compared with the eternal, relentless 
passage Of Time into Eternity. 

Such a conception is stupendous, 
it is also appalling. Well might the 
student of spiritual tendencies offer 
his petition ‘‘Oh Lord grant that we 
may not overlook the little things of 
every-day life in our search for some- 
thing greater,’’ for it is certain that 
this attempt to see existence steadily 
and see it whole, has its attendant 
dangers. A lofty disregard for the 
necessary restrictions of society, a 
vague mysticism in matters of relig- 
ious belief and a certain egoistical 
conceit of one’s own high views to 
the disdain of other forms of faith, 
are not improbable resultants. It 

- geems so grandiloquent to boast that 
one is above the petty details which 
worry other men that one may err in 
this very effort after perfection. 

Moreover, the thoughtful student is 
deeply impressed with the fact of 
presonal influence. ‘‘None oftus liv- 
eth to himself.’* His contact with so 
many young lives, fired with his own 
zeal for knowledge, and imbibing it 
in such diveristy of manner, makes 
constantly more real to him the truth 
of this doctrine. He acknowledges 
also the force of environment-—'‘‘I am 
a part of all that I have met’’—and 
the union of these convictions brings 
to him some considerable apprecia- 
tion of the effect which such a con- 
course of minds as is found in the 
University should have on his partic- 
ular life. For what appeals to him 
most strongly in the doctrine of influ- 
ence is not so much the virtue which 


may go out from him to others as the . 


reckoning of the forces which are 
playing upon all sides ot his own life. 
He mixes freely with his fellow-stu- 


dents, seeks their views on different 
questions, endeavors to come in touch 
with men of strong personality and 
firm convictions, constantly widens 
the circle of his acquaintance —feeling 
all the time a satisfaction in the 
knowledge that in so doing he is en- 
riching himself. Unconsciously per- 
haps, or even deliberately, he seeks 
to develop his character through his 
associations, to build up and add to 
the structure of his own life and 
thought by acquisitions from the lives 
of his fellow-men. That ‘‘none of us 
liveth to himself’? he accepts with 
fervor. But the fervor is inspired by 
the joy of receiving rather than by 
that of giving. 

But the side of his College life 


whose characterization affords him 


most keen satisfaction is the social 
side—as opposed'to the intellectual. 
As a rebound from the stern discip- 
line of Public Schools and Collegiate 


Institutes the bald curriculum and the’ 


freedom in methods and hours of 
study are intoxicating. The student 


at first glories in following his own — 


sweet will and runs the pace with 
kindred spirits until the advent of 
spring rushes him with all the other 
foolish ones into a veritable slough of 
despond called ‘‘cramming’’ from 
which he emerges sorrier and wiser. 
Next year his tactics change and he 
goes to the other extreme of dili- 
gence, arriving at the end of his 
course at the ffnal conviction that 


society and study have equally press- 


ing claims upon his attention. 
Henceforth he preaches the doc- 
trine of ‘‘rounded”’ life. Study is all 
very well in its place—one should 
not neglect it—nevertheless the 
claims of the social life of the Univer- 
sity are not to be lightly regarded. 


i 
1. 
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One owes it to onesself, and distinctly 
to one’s fellows, to take a leading 
part in societies, debates and ‘‘func- 
tions.’’? There must be leisure for 
recreation, not only for health’s sake, 
but also for the cultivation of those 
finer qualities of culture without 
which no student is truly educated. 
It requires a nice balance to accurately 
determine the share of time and con- 
centration to be allotted to each --but 
the student who has reached the Sen- 
jor year can weigh the rival claims 
with precision and give to cach its 
just proportion of attention. In study 
hours he works assiduously, but pays 
no less heed to the hours which sum- 
mon him to social duties and the ten- 
ets of his creed lay equal stress on the 


values of application and relaxation. . 


So he passes through his college 
course, impressed with the vast op- 
portunities afforded and the great res- 
ponsibilities incurred, and comes to 
the parting of the ways. He has 
learned many lessons and grasped 
many truths, he has done some good 
and perchance some harm. He has 
‘dived his life,’’ his college life, out 
to its little end, and passed into the 
great world. ‘Soon the keenest re- 
membrances are dulled, the most 
vivid impressions become softened, 
and University life shapes itself in 
dimmer outline. The judgments 
which the student passed in under- 
graduate days upon his college course, 
its benefits and its significance are 
gradually readjusted. Not only are 
his conclusions modified, but in some 
cases they are almost reversed. The 
lessons he prided himself upon mas- 
tering seem of strangely little worth. 
The grand distinctions he set up in 
the pride of enlarged experience have 
broken down. The influences which 


seemed to him so potent in the mould- 
ing of a man’s character are replaced 
by others, subtler far, forces which 
his single life cannot control but 
which touch him in some inexplic- 
able mysterious way. Hesitatingly 
he turns again to the ‘‘little things’’ 
of life, scorned in his philosophical 
researches. He learns in the larger 
school of practice that only through 
painstaking care of the details can - 
life as a whole be beautiful. He sees 
hat the serenity which is untroubled 
by passing clouds is at one with an 
earnest appreciation of the veriest 
trifles. And he realizes that while 
his college course has given hima 
glimpse beyond the temporal into the 
eternal, its benefit has been most 
truly in that rigorous discipline ot 
study which demanded accuracy, re- 
search, and exactitude of scholarship, 
And his retrospection shows the 
student also that the hours in which 
he ‘“‘scorned delights and lived labor- 
ious days’? were the best hours of his 
course. Recreation for health was 
necessary, time spent in social life 
was beneficial, and yet essentially the 
self-denial of his study-hours was 
worth more than all. And this not 
only for the discipline that of inclin- 
ation which was generally involved, 
but also for the actual education ac- 
quired, Though the rounded life may 
be beautiful, the graduate cannot but 
feel that the aim of a student is prim- 
arilv to sfudy, and it needs but the 
lapse of a brief space of time to show 
him the value of the hours filched from 
his books and too generously given 
over to dissipating pastimes. He 
recognizes, too, the worthlessness of 
half-hearted study. Hints and frag-— 
ments of knowledge are valuable as 
compared with ignorance; but the 
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distressing gaps in the sequence of 
what should be detailed information, 
and the vagueness of his general in- 
telligence are high prices to pay for 
momentary idleness. He is at least 
convinced of this one thing, that the 
student who fails to learn his lessons 
accurately and who brings to his aca- 
demic tasks anything less than whole- 
hearted devotion has in so far lost 
the benefit of his college course. , 

But the most radical change which 
his former judgments undergo is the 
reversal of his doctrine of influence. 
Fired with enthusiasm, as a student, 
for his own power of receptivity, he 
now comes to grasp the subjective 
significance of self-communication 
and with a new light thrown on his 
previously unquestioned valuations 
he judges his associates by this new 
standard— '‘Good, the more commun- 
icated, more abundant grows.’’ A 
thoughtful survey of those of his fel- 
low students whose virility and beauty 
of character shine as lights before 
men, results in but one conclusion— 
that the riches of their life came from 
the impoverishing of its treasure- 
houses, that they gave freely of them- 
selves to those tney met, the secrets 
of their springs of action, the lessons 
which experience had taught them, 
the heavenly heights they coveted 
whose reach exceeded the grasp of 
even their best and highest moments 
—all this they shared with others, and 
in so doing good unsought had poured 
in upon them. What were his puny 
efforts after character-building, his 
studied attempts to work out his own 
salvation, in comparison with this in- 
evitable inflowing into the hearts of 
the men from which he had thought 
to draw? What valuable result, after 
all, had his associates brought to him 
apart from the lesson of their unsel- 


fishness? And what was this but the 
childhood’s lesson in its larger form 
—"* ‘Give’ sang the little stream,’’— 
‘There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth that withholdeth more than 
is meet and yet tendeth to poverty.” 
Awed by ‘the deathless power of 
this old truth, moved by its insistence 
mm the very glare of the work-a-day 
world, and humbled by the conscious- 
ness of lost opportunities in the free- 
dom of its service, the cry of the stu- 
dent’s heart goes out for the true stu- 
dent-spirit to come and abide with 
him forever. He prays for that sweet 
reasonableness which will make him 
apt to learn and no longer a trifler 
with life’s little pleasures, for that 
“large discourse’’ which will give 
him the size, the sum, the value in 
proportion of all things; but, more 
than this, for that spirit of self-sacri- 
fice which can come to those alone 
who are made lowly wise in the ser- 
vice of others. ‘‘Thou shalt be served 
thyself in every sense of service which 
thou renderest’’—this is to be, hence- 
forth, the new motto of his life. 
LILLIAN VAUX MACKINNON, 


DEATH OF A QUEEN’S GRADUATE. 


The death occurred on Friday, 
April 7th, in St. Vincent’s Hospital, 


New York, of Dr. Cranston de St, ° 


Remy, ’02, after several weeks illness. 
Dr. de St. Remy had been a house 
surgeon for the past ycar in the Man- 
hattan Eye and Ear Hospital but was 
stricken down with a former ailment, 


heart trouble. Deceased was one of 


Queen’s brightest graduates, having 


won the position of house surgeon of 
the Kingston General Hospital at his 
final examinations in 1902. To his 


' sorrowing relatives the Journal ex- 


tends most sincere sympathy. 
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THE MEDICAL CONVOCATION. 


Grant hall, with its seating capa- 
city of 1,700, could not begin to 
hold the crowd that sought adinit- 
tance Friday, April 7th, to witness 
the convocation proceedings. The 
event was, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant in the history of the university. 
It was the first time that Grant hall 
had been used for convocation — pur- 
poses, and present upon this notable 
oceasion were the representative of 
the king in Canada, and the represen- 
tative of Canada in the motherland. 
In attendance also was a member of 
the great university of Cambridge. 

As early as one o’clock, people he- 
gan to arrive at the university 
grounds, secking admission, and long 
before the proceedings began — every 
bit of space in the hall. not reserved, 
was filled. Hundreds stood, through- 
out the ceremonies, and hundreds 
couldn’t get near the doors. His ex- 
cellency, accompanied by Sir Sandford 
Fleming, proceeded from the princi- 
pal’s residence, at three o’clock, to 
the hall, walking around the quad- 
rangle. With Principal Gordon was 


Lord Strathcona. The St. Andrew’s’ 


Highland Cadets, with the 14th brass 
band, had taken up position on Uni- 
versity avenue, as guard of honor, 
and were inspected by his excellency 
who expressed his pleasure at their 
fine appearance. 

The distinguished four then entered 
the arts’ building, and headed | the 
procession to the platform of Grant 
hall. The students occupied the chict 
portions of the galleries, and 
throughout the proceedings maintain- 
ed excellent order. At appointed times 
they sang patriotic songs. The entrv 
of the governor-general was the sig- 
nal for a hearty outbreak of ap- 
plause, concluding with the lusty 
sounding of the Gaelic yell. Exactly 
175 occupied seats upon the platform. 
Earl Grey sat on the right of the 
chancellor, and Principal Gordon and 
Lord Strathcona on the left. Besides 
trustees, professors, lecturers,- gra- 
duates, there were many invited pucsts 
upon the platform, including Sir 
James Grant, United States Consul 
Twitchell, Hon. William Harty, Edw. 
J. B. Pense, M.P.P., Bishop Mills, 
Col. Buchan, D.0.C., Maj. Carruthers, 
Col, Reade, Col. Drury, Tient.-Col. 
Hemming, Lieut.-Col. Strange, Lie 
Col. Ogilvie (the military officers he- 
ing in uniform), Prof. Martin and 
other members of the Royal Military 
College staff. : 

After devotional exercises by the 


chaplain, Rev. Dr. Mackie, the chan- 
eellor delivered an’ address, which 
appears below in full. After 
that came the presentation of medi- 
cal prizes, the announcements being: 
made by Ur. W. 'T. Connell, secretary 
of the faculty, and presentation by 
the chancellor. Principal Gordon 
made announcement. of the winning of 
the Rhodes’ scholarship by James 
Macdonnell, of this city, who. was 
presented to Farl Grey, latter being 
one of the trustees of these scholar- 
ships. Another pleasing feature was 
the announcement by Dean Connell of 
the winner of the Grant prize. award- 
ed to the member of the medical gra- 
duating class, who, by vote of — his 
comrades, was chosen as the one pos- 
sessing the highest morale. The o: 
chosen was J. Y. Ferguson, B.A., 
who has just completed a well-round- 
ed course of study for a medical mis- 
sionary. Mr. Ferguson received = a 
book at the chancellor’s hands, and 
was vreeted with applause. Dean 
Connell administered the declaration 
to the graduates, who were — then 
laureated, 





Address By Chancellor Fleming. 


At Queen’s convocation, Friday af- 
ternoon, Sir Sandford Fleming. chan- 
cellor of the university, delivered this 
interesting and reminiscent address : 

Opening the first convocation for 
conferring degrees in this building, I 
feel called upon to submit to those 
present a few explanatory words, : 

This building is a gift to Queen’s 
University from the students and 
alumni. Tt was spontaneously initiat- 
ed by the vouthful admirers of the 
late principal, Rev. George Munro 
Grant; it was erected at their cost, 
and was. transferred to the univer- 
sity a few months ago at a large 
gathering assembled within the walls. 

The students and alumni of Queen’s 
were attached to the late principal 
with an unfeigned affection, They were 
familiar with his wealth of mind, his 
generous spirit, his unselfish nature 
and his remarkable mental energy. 
They recognized that his strenuous life 
was devoted to the loftiest purposes. 
He was essentially patriotic; and while 
he never forgot his native land and 
warmly cherished the advancement of 
Canada, he always remembered the 
higher and broader and grander pa- 
triotism—the alliance of the mother- 
land with her daughter across the 
seas, 

The wonderful powers which he pos- 
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sessed of elucidating his views en- 
abled the late principal to exercise 
over Canadian youth an extraordin- 
ary influence. No class of persons 
know better than the students and 
graduates of this university how un- 
tirmg he was in promoting, the com- 
mon welfare. For a quarter of a cen- 
turv he devoted his keen intellect and 
his great energies to buildine up this 
“seat of learning on the best and 
broadest foundation, and when he 
passed away the students resolved to 
erect this buildine to his memory and 
that it should bear his honoured 
name. In carrvine out this determin- 
ation these voune men did not hesi- 
tate to: make sacrifices. the extent 
of which is known onlv to their own 
circle, in order to raise a monument 
which would carry on to remote pos- 
teritv the name of him thev revered, 

T have mentioned that a few 
months back this memorial convoca- 
tion hall was formally presented by 
the donors to the university. T need 
searcelv add that it was gratefully 
received, On the same oceasion it was 
solemnlv dedicated to the hieh pur- 
poses for which it was desiened. 

Entering on the business of the first 
convocation in this buildine which 
bears the name of one who was for 
nearly forty years mv verv intimate 
friend, manv memories crowd upon 
me. The oceasion and the circum- 
stances sucrest that for a moment I 
may reeall one or two early. recollec- 
tions. 

Five years before iny deceased friend 
entered on his duties as the head of 
this universitv. we happened to — be 
fellow travellers on a transcontinental 
expedition, It was an expedition 
which, when the story of it was told, 
revealed to the Canadian people the 
wonderful wealth of the vast fertile 
west, and the immense possibilities of 
the great inheyitance we were then 
entering upon. We reached the Red 
River countrv at a time when the 
citv of Winnipeg did not exist. At 
that date the dominion itself was 
little more than a name; it was prac- 
tically an infant state about one vear 
old. Its few inhahitants west of Lake 
Huron were mostly Indians extermin- 
ating the Buffalo. At Red River : the 
travellers had the good fortune to 
meet the chief officer of that grand 
old commany whose charter at that 
date had been in force for two cen- 
turies; that company which has figured 
so largely and so creditably in’ the 
colonial and commercial annals of 
England; that association of traders, 


known as the Hudson’s Bay  com- 
pany, who above and beyond all 
other agencies have earned the prati- 
tude of Canada for preserving to Bri- 
tish rule, the vast region of wood- 
land, prairie and mountain from Lake 
Superior to the Pacific. 

At Red River we received such aid 
for our further journey as only — the 
Hudson’s Bav company could render, 
and on leavine for the mountains, af- 
ter enioving his bounteous hospitality 
at Silver Heights, the last man to 
give us a cordial God-sneed was he. 
who since then has lone filled the dis- 
tinguished position of governor of the 
company. a nobleman whose name is 
now held in such . high — esteem 
throughout the whole empire. Since 
the varting ineident at Silver Heights 
a third of a century has passed: — it 
may therefore be imagined that T have 
very great happimess in seeing Lord 
Strathcona with us to-dav at the on- 
ening of the first convocation in- the 
Grant Memorial Wall. 

We are specially favored on this oc- 
easion by the presence of the represen- 
tative of his maiestv the kine. 

His excellencv the governor-general 
bears an bonored name: which awak- 
ens in mv mind memories much older 
than those T have touched upon, I 
allude to a particular incident manv 
vears older than the earliest davs of 
the Dominion, or even than the birth 
of this university. 

Tn the vear 1832, Earl Grev as the 
prime minister of Kneland, crowned a 
Jong, honourable and consistent career 
hv securine the passage of a measure 
entitling him to the affectionate ¢ra- 
titude of posteritv. The erandfather 
of his excelleney, our governor-general, 
seems to have been raised to carry 
out a much-needed reform and the dis- 
tinetion for which he deserved to be 
remembered for all time is that he 
had foreseen at the age of thirtv the 
necessitv. for the measure which, as 
prime minister, he carried out at sev- 
entv. 

This great parliamentary — victorv. 
won against tremendous odds, may 
be regarded as the first step in — re- 
for ‘rliament. It substituted for 
a corrupt and evil system a new svs- 
tem based on. the broad foundation of 
sonular support, The vietorv cleared 
awav obstacles: to more complete elec- 
toral representation and led the wav 
to the principle of wovernment now 
enjoved bv us in Canada, in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, and in all 
self-governing British communities, 
perhaps the onlv principle to make 
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possible the new British empire which 
is in process of development in the 
%Wth century. 

Thus it is that there is no name 
more enviable on the pages of Enelish 
history than that of the statesman at 
the head of the administration when 
the reform bill was carried, and we in 
Canada, in the full enjoyment of — free 
institutions, can never forget the 
great reformer. . 

The passing of the refarm bill — in 
August, 1832, was followed bv public 
rejoicings throughout the country. The 
glens and parks of — my native land 
had enthusiastic gatherings in which 
all classes. and all ages participated. 
Mv oldest recollection is one of these 
gatherings with feasting and much 
rejoicing, bands plavine and flags flv: 
ing. Thousands of children were pres- 
ent, some of them, like myself — verv 
young. A small flag was placed in my 
hands as we marched in procession, 
again and again our shrill voices rais- 
ed three cheers for Earl Grev. These 
joyous acclamations of more than 
three score and ten vears ago made 


an impression so strong that they. 


seem even now to re-echo through 


mv memory. 

Thus it is that the presence among 
us in Canada of a distineuished 
nobleman has awakened recollections 
which have long Tain dormant. hus 
it is that T am reminded of the first 
public function, in which it was mv 
hapniness to take a verv humble part, 
in doing honor to a great statesman. 
Karl Grev. the reformer, prime: minis- 
ter of England. 

After the lapse of not far short of 
three-quarters of a centur’ it is with 
peculiar feelines of grateful satisfac- 
tion that I am eranted the hieh pri- 
vilege of welcoming to the convoca- 
tion another illustrious Karl Grev a 
nobleman, who occupies the most 
exalted position in the Canadian do- 
minion. 

We all delight in looking forward, 
and the friends of this university con- 
tinue to do so with hone and confi- 
dence, I have, on this ‘oecasion. how- 
ever, induled in reminiscences for 
the reason that there are times and 
occasions when it is well to look back 
and I think this is one of them. We 
are assembled for convogation in a 
new and ‘magnificent hall, the noble 
gift of our youngest and best blood. 
This is in every sense a memorable 
occasion. We are not in our custom- 
arv place of meeting. We seem to 
have turned our backs on the — old 
Convocation hall, with its accumulat- 


ed associations of many vears dear 
to every graduate. We do not see 
among us to-dav. portraits of foun- 
ders and vrincinals and professors of 
cherished memory. We do not behold 
on the walls those tablets recording 
the wood deeds of thousands of bene- 
factors, While this is all true, we 
look forward to the future. We must 
bear in mind that time does not 
stand and gratefully accept the 
changes which the vears bring. We 
are opening a new chapter in the his- 
torv of Queen’s Universitv. We have 
reached a fresh — startino noint and 
those who appear before me to com- 
plete their academic career will rivht- 
Iv claim the distinetion of beine the 
first group of — students laureated in 
the Grant Memorial Hall. Others will 
in due time follow. The annals of 
the universitv and the pares of new 
columns of Doomsday Book will bear 
record of progress and changes. As 
time rolls on this new hall will cease 
to he new, its walls will echo to the 
sound of other voices, it will year by 
vear witness the laureation of many 
new students and continue for many 
gencrations to be alike a testimony 
and stimulus to the spirit and the 
loyalty. of the graduates of Queen’s 
University, 





Principal Gordon’s Remarks. 

The Principal ‘presented his excellen- 
cy, the governor-general, for the de- 
gree of LL.D., in the following terms: 

Mr. Chancellor,—In_ the name of the 
senate ofthe university, T have the 
honor to present to you, as one wor- 
thy of the degree of doctor of laws, 
His Excellency, Earl Grey, governor- 
general of Canada. 

When the university grants this de- 
gree it does so in recognition of emi- 
nence in some department,—in learn- 
ing or in literature, in science, or art 
or public service. Or, perhaps, I 
might rather sav. the universitv con- 
fers the degree in recognition of emi- 
nent service, for the scholars and ar- 
tists and men of science bv their at- 
tainments and by their work render 
special service to their fellows, and 
with them we recognize those also 
who broaden the hounds of freedom, 
who initiate and promote reforms, 
and who in any wise contribute to 
the progress of mankind. 

The distinguished guest whose name 
I have presented has numerous elaiins 
to such recognition, Before he came~ 
to us we knew of him as the erand- 
son of one pre-eminent in that vreat 
reform. by which the throne of Bri- 
tain has become more broadly based 
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upon the people’s will. We knew of 
him as the son, of one who had stood 
for many vears in the intimate coun- 
sels of our late beloved queen. We 
knew of him as one closely and zeal- 
ously connected with efforts to uplift 
the home life of England by the sup- 
pression of intemperance;  activelv 
concerned in the extension of British 
influence in South Africa, and already 
linked with our own and manv other 
universities as a trustee of the 
Rhodes’ scholarship fund. 

But in addition to such claims of 
connection and of achievement, he 
comes to us Canadians as the repres- 
entative of his majesty the king. As 
such we give him 
welcome, and T think we can venture 
to assure his excellencv that, while 
all Canadian hearts are loval to their 
sovereign, he will nowhere find inten- 
ser lovaltv than among the sons of 
Queen’s. 





Earl Grey’s Speech. 


“A great ovation was accorded the 
governor-general when the chancellor 
had conferred upon him the honorary 
“degree. The students paid their com- 
pliments in no uncertain manner and 
is excellency seemed to enjoy it all. 
Addressing the convocation Earl 
Grey said: \ 

I don’t think T have ever seen pro- 
portions so noble or so grand as in 
this magnificent hall, which you have 
erected to the memory of your late 
principal, and I am certain I have 
never heen in any hall with so bril- 
liant and enthusiastic a company as 
is here’ gathered to-day. And that 
but adds to the pleasure I have in 
receiving the degree to-day. : 

The. governor-general then said he 
regarded the honor ,done him as a 
message of loyalty, and he would have 
the greatest pleasure in forwarding 
their expression to the king. The 
pleasure was heightened by receiving 
the degree at the hands ‘of Sir Sand- 
ford Fleming, whom he looked upon 
as one of the most public-spirited 
Rritons the British empire ever pro- 


duced, 

His excellency then expressed the 
pleasure it gave him to receive the 
honor of a degree. : 

“Queen’s University,” he said, “en- 
Joyed so honorable a reputation 
that it was a high distinction to he 
associated with it in any way.  Al- 
though Queen’s University owed her 
existence to the public spirit and to 
the piety of Scotch Presbyterians, she 
did not offer draughts from the foun- 


our most cordial: 
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tain of her learning, ‘in any sectarian 
vessel,” through religious tests. But 
while she opened wide her motherly 
arms to Canadians of every race and 
creed, she endeavored to ilumine all 
her buildings and all their surround- 
ings with the health-giving sunshine 
of a manly Christianity." ~ 

The unique fact that the City 
of Wingston, which was the seat of a 
Roman Catholic archbishop and of an 
Anglican bishop had voted a sub- 
stantial grant from municipal funds 
to enable the university to erect a 
new arts building, testified to the high 
opinion formed of the value of the 
university, by those best able to 
judge; and the further fact that of the 
900 students, of whom about half 
were Presbyterians, 227 were Method- 
ists, 110 Anglicans, 66 Roman Catho- 
lics, 16 Congregationalists, and 13 
Baptists, showed how powerful was 
unifying spirit which if unsectarian 
was wholly Christian. He understood 
it was the constant endeavor of 
Queen’s University to impress upon 
all who came within the reach of her 
influence, that the business of educa- 
tion was to fit man to do his highest 
duty to himself and to his country, 
and to convince him that it was im- 
possible for a man to do his duty, 
even to himself, unless he adopted the 
motto of “God and the People.” for 
the watchword of his life, 

It was because he was satisfied that 
the object of Queen’s University was 
to preach duty and inspire enthusiasm 
and produce the highest type of citi- 
zen, and send her graduates out into 
the world armed with that power and 
efficiency which came from the con- 
viction that true happiness was only 
to be found in the service of others, 
that he considered it a great honor 
to receive the degree which they had 
so_ kindly presented to him. 

That Queen’s University might long 
keep undimmed the torch at which 
every undergraduate could light his 
highest hopes, was his fervent pray- 
er. Thev already enjoyed the advant- 
ages which came from the stimulating 
ineentive of great traditions, and he 
was confident, from what he had read 
and heard and seen, that it was the 
firm resolve of princival. of teachers. 
graduates and undergraduates, to 
hand on. these traditions to their suc- 
cessors, with their brightness. still fur- 
wee briehtened by their own exam- 
ple. 

The imperial spirit of Principal 
Grant still blessed. with its inspiring 
and animating influence the atmos- 
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phere of the university. The Prince of 
Wales considered it a _ privilege to 
convey to him on his dying bed the 
approval of his sovereign, and Princi- 
pal Grant, like Nelson, died with the 
knowledge that he had done his duty, 
and that his life-work was approved. 

Principal Gordon, he was 
gure, was carrying on the work | of 
Principal Grant in a worthy spirit. 
His hope was that. Queem’s Universi- 
ty might continue to ‘be an institu- 
tion which stood for service to Cana- 
da and the empire. 

Ale was aware that they were not as a 
university, opulent, but he was. re- 
minded that Professor Robertson had 
declared that it was good for all con- 
cerned that .they were: poor. ‘Their 
requirements and their poverty would 
constitute a constant incentive to 
strenuous and self-denyine- effort. 

Their teachers had given a splendid 
example of self-sacrifice in their desire 
to be worthy of a university whose 
noble ambition it was to stand for 
service. With a public spirit that did 
them credit they preferred Canada and 
God by accepting at Queen’s a low 
salary, to accepting higher paid em- 
ployment elsewhere, 

He was also aware that many of 
the graduates and undergraduates had 
only been able to pay for the cost of 
a Queen's University education, out of 


hard earned savings, and ‘that the ac-’ 


quisition of the knowledge they had 
obtained was the result of continuous 
self-sacrifice. He hoped that this ex- 
ample of devoted service by . the 
teachers, and of strenuous efforts by 
the students, would appeal to’ manv. 
and that the further funds required 
to enable the , university to increase 
the scope, and degree of, its usefulness 
to the advantage of Canada. and to 
the glory of God, would be rapidly 
forthcoming. (Loud Applause). 





Lord Strathcona Presented. 


Prof, Watson made the following ad- 
dress in presenting Lord Strathcona : 

Mr. Chancellore-I have the honour 
to present to you, as worthy to re- 
ceive the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
one whose name is familiar to all Bri- 
tish citizens and dear to all Cana- 
dians, the name of Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal. “No other civilian 
now alive,’ if I may. venture to ap- 
propriate the words of a former gov- 
ernor-general, ‘has been able to do 
so much practical good to the empire 
before filling an official position.” 
This service he could not have render- 
ed but for his life-long connection with 
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that great Hudson’s Bay company, 
which, like its counterpart, the East 
India company, has been instrumental 
not only in promoting the material 
prosperity of the country, but in act- 
ing as a pioneer of the empire. 

After he had been thirty years in 
the employment of the company, and 
had been appointed to the post of 
chief executive officer in North Am- 
erica, a crisis arose which gave Lord 
Strathcona an opportunity of doing 
a signal service to his country. When 
the Dominion government resolved to 
transfer Rupert’s Land to Canada, it 
was evident to him that the interest 
of the Hudson’s Bay ‘company itself 
demanded the change, and, therefore, 
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he gladly undertook, in the capacity 
of commissioner, to act as mediator 
between the Dominion government and 
the inhabitants of the Red River 
settlement. It was largely due to his 
courage, self-restraint and prudence 
that the unfortunate rebellion, headed 
by Riel, was kept in check and the 
dissentients among the settlers recon-. | 
ciled to the new condition of things. 
Nor is this the only patriotic service 
which Lord Strathcona has rendered. 
It is only necessary to mention his 
connection with the Canada Pacific 
railway, that great national highway, 
which has drawn closer the bonds, not 
only of the various provinees and ter- 
ritories of the’ dominion, but the dif- 
ferent parts of the empire. 
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By his election. as governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay company in 1889, and 
his appointment in 1896 to represent 
the dominion in London as high.com- 
mi sioner, he has had ample’ oppor- 
tunities of furthering im many ways 
the prosperity and well being of Can- 
ada; and by raising a regim nt of his 
own, the famous “Strathcona Horse,” 
he has displayed his zeal for the Bri- 
tish empire at large. For these among 
other reasons, Mr. Chancellor, | have 
to ask you, in the name of the senate 
of Queen’s University, to confer upon 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal the 
degree of LL.D. 





Lord Strathcona’s Address. 


Lord Strathcona was received with 
great acclaim, and shown that he oc- 
cupies a warm place in the hearts of 
Queen’s students and the people , of 
Kingston. His lordship looked pleased 
ova’ the reception accorded him. 
When the. applause had ceased he 
said : 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—I did not come here to-day to 
make a speech. I had no intention, 
and no thought of having occasion to 
say to you even a few words, but 1 
learned from your excellent principal 
that I was. expected to speak. Let me 
say that it is a true satisfaction to 
be here with him at this time. I am 
proud indeed to be here to join with 
you in doing honor to the gentleman 
who has become one of the honorary 
members .of this, Queen’s University. 
Tam here to do honor to him with 
you as a statesman and a_philan- 
thropist in the best sense of the word. 

I have heard what he has done in a 
social point, of view in England, a 
work which is not so well understood 
as it ought to be, but which in its 
results should be of the greatest im- 
portance to Great Britain and. her 
colonies, and I trust also to the do- 
minion and the empire, particularly 
for the mitigating of the evils of in- 
temperance. It is very good that. each 
and all should be temperate, especial- 
ly for those who thought it right and 
best to practice total abstinence, but 
many hold different opinions on the 
question. For myself | am persuaded 
that moderation should be taught 
and practised, but am opposed to any 
attempts to bring it on by force. 

I am also glad to be here because | 
was. in Canada before there was a 
Queen’s University. [ remember that 
well, and I remember. with what en- 
enthusiasm at that time the Scotch 


Presbyterians entered into the idea of 
having a university which should bea 
pattern of the old good Scotch uni- 
versity. 

I would like to say to the students 
whose privilege it has been to be 
here under the training and tutelage 
of able professors in this university, 
that it is not all the aim in life — to 
pass successfully, By their determina- 
tion and bv their hard work they 
have obtained® their university degree, 
and is it not to their honor? It is 
well for them, that they have had that 
experience. It has. taught them self- 
dependence and . self-independence. 
What can true citizens do better than 
to look to. themselves and to the 
great interests:of the country. 
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Queen's was initiated a cuarter ofa 
century and one veat before confeder- 
ation, and members of the ‘Hudson’s 
Bay company showed their interest 
and gave according to their means to 
the benefit of the universitv. and the 
men who had not much salary gave 
their mite for the sam purpose. Iam 
pleased and glad also to be here at 
the graduation of those gentlemen, 
who are going forward from: this uni- 
versity to do one of the most magni- 
icent of works. | have alwavs heard 
that the medical profession was one 
of the noblest, Although Queen’s was 
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not very rich, it had the spirit of 
chat Scot who said he was ‘“content- 
ed wi little but happier wi mair.’”’ 

Most important was it to remem- 
ber the good work done in the early 
days by those now gone before, and 
especially that of Principal Grant, 
who was loved by those that knew 
him. “In my personal capacity, I 
congratulate you on behalf of the sis- 
ter, McGill University, on the magni- 
ficent buildings you possess, and the 
high position to which you have at- 
tained, And as chancellor of Aberdeen 
University, | hold out the right hand 
and say, now, and forever, go, pro- 
gress and sueceed more and more.’’ 

yord Strathcona then said, it was 
acknowledged bv all that the Hud- 
son's Bay company had done great 
things for Canada and the empire in 
the two and a quarter centuries of its 
existence, and it would be so with 
QQueen’s University, whose graduates 
were going out into the world deter- 
mined to do their utmost of good. It 
was well, he said, to make the most 
of this life, but the making of money 
was not ‘the greatest thing to 
done. 

Lord Strathcona in addressing the 
pradnates said that while all might 
be deterntined to do their utmost to 
advance their own interests, they 
must not lose sight of that duty rest- 
ing upon all of them, to sive the best 
to the great empire to which thev he- 


Jone. Tn conelusion Lord Strathcona 
said: “IT am proud of having been 
made an honorary graduate of this: 


university. It is hard to express what 
T feel, but T thank vou, for the great 
honor you have conferred upon me.” 
(Loud applause). 





Rev: Dr. Kirkpatrick Presented. 

Rev. Professor Jordan presented 
Rev. Professor Kirkpatrick, of »Cam- 
bridge University, Kngland, for the 
honorary degree of LL.D., and said 
that the senate of Queen’s University 
welcomed Dr. Kirkpatrick just for his 
own sake, on account of his long and 
honorable service in the cause of Bib- 
lical learning. As a preacher, profes- 
sor and author, he had done good 
work and rendered important service 
to his country. They welcomed him 
also as the representative of a great 
university in the motherland. At any 
time a representative from Oxford or 
Cambridge will receive a cordial wel- 
come at Queen's, but especially now 
when active steps were being taken to 
draw into closer fellowship — the seats 
of learning in Britain and her colon- 


be. 
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ies; and they also welcomed him on 
account of his. present mission. Profes- 
sor Kirkpatrick comes on the invita- 
tion of those who were interested in 
the study of our sacred Scriptures, 
and we hope that his visit will be the 
means of stimulating an even keener 


interest in that great literature to 
which we already owe so” much, In 
this country there are many 
new things, new forms of 
thought and life to be reckoned 


with and we shall meet these all the 
better if we have knowledge of and 
sympathy with the highest forms of 
life that have come down to us from 
the past. 


Rev. A Kirkpatricks Adtiress, To 
The Graduates. 


Rev. Dr. hirkpatrick, master — of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, spoke as 
follows in acknowledging his degree 
and in addressing the medical gradu- 
ates : 

“Mr. Chancellor, I esteem it a very 
great honour to receive this degree 
from this university. I regard it not 
merely or mainly as a personal com- 
pliment, but I take it as an expres- 
sion of your desire to link closely the 
Londs between the universities in — the 
old country and the universities. in 
this new country. I have just seen in 
that sister university, which has just 
been alluded to, how the training of 
the English university combines with 
the worth of this new country for the 
promotion of education and research, 
The equipment that | have seen there 
is truly splendid, 

‘While we occupy ourselves with re- 
search we shall not forget the prac- 
tical use of knowledge for the — wel- 
fare of the citizens of the empire, and 
while we think of the advantages — of 
material progress we shall not — for- 
get, as we have already been reminded 
this afternoon, that the true purpose 
of education is the formation of char- 
acter, the formation of worthy citizens 
of our great empire. 

“T want to say a few words special- 
ly to you who have just obtained 
your medical degree. You are about to 
be sent forth to your life’s work in 
the world. The profession to which 
you have been called is truly a grand 
and noble profession, It will rest with 
you to maintain the high — traditions 
of it, for seli-denying labour, — for 
christian charity, for continuous and 
patient devotion to all positions — in 
which you may be placed. The tradi- 
tions of your profession are so high T 
am convinced they will be a daily 
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strength to you in your calling, and 
T think it is a special honour and a 
special pleasure for one who has 
been occupied with the study of theo- 
logy to have this entrusted to him. 
1 think that theology and scientific re- 
search are two sisters which ought to 
move hand in hand, and that the 
work of the minister and ‘the doctor 
should always be coupled together in 
perfect harmony. It seems to me that 
the minister and the doctor are close- 
ly linked together. We have to recog- 
nize the power of mind over body and 
body over mind. It is possible I think. 
In times past we have not sufficiently 
recognized what the power of mind 
over body is. There are some — dis- 
eases to which no doctor can minister. 
It is high moral and spiritual counsel 
in many cases that is needed. On the 


———  —————————— 


4 





REV. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D. &. 








other hand I think that we, in our 
religious debate, have not always re- 
cognized how many a child comes in- 
to the world unfitted for the walks of 
life by inheritance of feeble constitu- 
tions and feeble will. We have not al- 
ways recognized this as we ought -to. 

“You,gentlemen, when you go forth 
to your work will carry forward, I am 


convinced, the work of your _ profes- 
‘sion. You will carry forward your 
work in harmony to those who min- 
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ister to the soul. You hav2 not, I be- 
lieve, in this new country many of the 
difficulties which face us in the — old 
country, in dwellings and in unsani- 
tary conditions, and that terrible 
curse of drink of which also we see so 
much in the old country. See to it 
that as the years go on that these 
troubles do not invade you. See to it 
all of you, and work heartily and 
harmoniously for the physical, moral 
and spiritual welfare of the people 
which in the coming century you see 
populating the vast areas of Can- 
ada.”’ 


The proceedings concluded at a 
quarter past five o’clock, the chaplain 
pronouncing the benediction and ‘‘God 


Save the King’? being sung. The 
audience remained in their places 
while the three distinguished new 


honor graduates inscribed their names 
in the Domesday Book, and until the 
procession from the platform passed 


out of the hall. Afterwards, Earl 
Grey and Lord Strathcona — each 
planted a tree on the grounds in 


front of the old arts building. 








‘“‘Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 
(As it might have been written by Longfellow. ) 


Lo! I sing of little Mary, 

Little Mary with the Lambkin, 

With the Lambkin white and woolly. 
Fleece as white as snow and whiter; 
Everywhere he followed Mary, 
Followed humbly after Mary. 
Everywhere that Mary wandered, 
Didn’t matter where she wandered— 
Miles and miles he followed Mary, 
*Till they both were sick and _ tired; 


For the Lamb belonged to Mary, 


Little Mary with the Lambkin; 

That was why the Lambkin followed. 
This is all L have to tell of 

Mary and her little petlet. 


(As it might have been written by B. A. Poe.) 


It was deep in the month of Novem- 
ber, 

The time of the day it was noon—. 

1 think I remarked was November; 

But maybe I wrongly remember— 

It might have been August or June 

(1 really believe it was June). 

And Mary! Ah me! It was Mary, 

Whose pet was a Lamb, long ago, 

(He’s mutton now, long, long ago, 

And eaten with relish by Mary !). * 

His fleece was far whiter than snow, 

The wind-driven, dazzling snow ! 

And everywhere Mary went, there he 

(The Lamb) would assuredly go— 

I feel that is where he would go— 

Vil bet that is where he would go. 


‘ 








, _. J. M. MACDONNELL, 
(Winner of Rhodes Scholarship.) 
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"Editorials. 


THE MEDICAL CONVOCATION, 


|Bigeee the present century we 
have witnessed many import- 
ant functions in connection with the 
University. There have been Royal 
and Vice-Royal visits; extensive cer- 
emonies in connection with the lay- 
ing of corner stones.and ‘the opening 
of new buildings; but all of these 
have been quite eclipsed by the Med- 
ical Convocation this year. 

This was the best Convocation we 
have ever attended at Queen’s. We 
have listened to famous men from 
parts far and near but, the ‘‘Meds.”’’ 
this year. outclassed all. the great 
gatherings of the past number of years 
by bringing here to receive degrees, 





three such distinguished men, as Ear] © 


Grey, Governor General of Canada; 
Lord Strathcona, Chancellor of Aber- 
deen University, Scotland; and Rev. 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Master of 


Selwyn College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Each of these distinguished 
men received the degree of LL.D. 

We must congratulate the Medical 
Faculty and all connected with the 
arrangements for the Convocation on 
the splendid success of their closing 
function. The addresses delivered 
were highly appreciated by all of that 
huge concourse of people. The Gov- 
ernor General and Lord Strathcona 
were particularly happy in their re- 
marks and won the students at the 
very outset. All, without exception, 
were quite captivated by the fire and 
enthusiasm and genuine colonial 
spirit manifested by Earl Grey and 
not less were they drawn to the noble 
and venerable patriot and philanthro- 
pist, Lord Strathcona. The loud 
cheers which greeted them when they 
rose to address the audience, the rapt 
attention accorded to their speeches 
and the hearty applause which fol- 
lowed so many of their,forcible utter- 
ances, manifest in the most unmis- 
takable manner how completely they 
had won their way to the students’ 
hearts. Another visit from any of 
these gentlemen will be most gladly 
welcomed around Queen’s. 

We wish also to congratulate the 
students on their excellent behavior 
on this occasion. They had their 
amusement as usual, but it was so 
well reined in and interpolated in 
such timely places that it tended to 
relieve and please both speakers and 
audience rather than to distress and 
disgust them. There is nothing more 
wholesome than colllege wit from the 
gallery on Convocation day provided 
it is real, spontaneous and not mere 


‘silliness. Genuine wit is. always in 


order except-when the Chaplain has 
the floor. Many fine compliments 
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have been heard, on every hand re- 
garding the splendid conduct of the 
students. But one very noticeable 
thing was the fact, that though, out 
of respect for our guests, some re- 
straint was exercised, there was no 
lack of genuine enthusiasm, This 
was a feature so marked that Earl 
Grey turned the edge of the jeering 
howl which greeted his attempted 
compliment to the beauty and intelli- 
gence of the audience into a joyous 
laugh by complimenting their enthus- 
iam. Queensmen are enthusiastic 
and they like men who see it and ap- 
preciate it. Beyond that they don’t 
want much said about it. 

We feel then that we are quite with- 
in the bounds of the truth, when we 
say that the Medical Convocation this - 
year was easily the best in several 
respects that has been held this cen- 
tury at ‘Good Old Queen’s.”’ May 
many such gatherings make her fam- 
ous in the future and gather into the 
circle of her Alumni great numbers 
of the distinguished men throughout 
the whole British Empire. . 








Ladies. 


OW to do justice to the devotees 

of the Goddess Levana? I sat 

me down with pencil and a blank sheet 
of paper and waited patiently for in- 
spiration to come. But like the wail 
of the Lady of Shalott came the 
mournful answer to my consciousness, 
she cometh not, she cometh not! 
Since inspiration would not come I 
must even do as the poor French stu- 
dent with her essays, proceed without 








“the inspiration, then as Mephisto- 


pheles so wisely counsels the young 
scholar to trust all to words, I started - 


to write words—but how to write a 


history? I thought of Carlyle and De- 
Tocqueville, both of whom we have 
been assured by different professors 
first taught the world what history 
really is—I even stared hard at Car- 
lyle’s portrait, but he looked as dole- 
ful as tho’ he too had to write a Lev- 
ana history, so I turned away in dés- 
pair. I thought of the conventional 
opening—‘‘In the second year of the 
reign of King Daniel under the guar- 
dianship of good Queen Mary,’’ but 
then like a thunder-clap came the en- 
treaty of a poor post-mortem, “Oh 
please don’t say that, it has been 
said so many times, be original!’’ but 
as the only way to be original, they 


‘say, is to be born-so, ‘and therefore 


this advice had come a good many 
years too late, I had to find some 
other method. As 1 could not write 
in the style of scriptural history I be- 
thought me that perhaps I should get 
help from profane history; therefore 
in spite of my desire to avoid all pro- 
fanity, whether historical or other- 
wise, in the devths ofs desperation I 
betook me to my Green, and there on 
the title page I read what I so long 
ago had written when I thought that 
Green’s Short History of the English 
People was really a large book—be- 
fore I had ever thought of volumes so 
weighty as the Revue des deux 
Mondes, or Ferguson’s History of the 
Middle Ages—in the innocence of my 
heart I had thought to write satire 
when I penned with a-then legible 
hand, ‘‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’’ 
Good! Methought here is a word in 
season, so’ lest my history should 
prove like the poor pollywog, all head 
and no tail, F set me down to work 
once more. 

As the humble worshippers at the 
shrine of Levana assembled within 


’ 
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the sacred temple on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, October the twelfth, how 
different were the thoughts in the 
many business brains—ye who this 
year study Psychology in German 
give answer, for ye alone can tell. 
Here were the timid freshettes brim- 
ming over with their new impressions, 
proud to have at last found a road to 
the new Arts building without going 
two blocks out of their way; here also 
were the happy sophomores to whom 
a year at Queen’s had given that 
blissful confidence that comes of ac- 
quaintance. Here too were the Jun- 
iors just coming to years of wisdom, 
full of good resolves that work should 
not this year be postponed till the 
Ides of March—and here were the 
grave and reverend Seniors trying 
hard not to look conscious in their 
newly acquired dignity—a happy, 
cheerful throng, for were not exami- 
nations far in the dim future. Our 
good Queen that day gave a right 
royal greeting to her subjects.and we 
left with a firm resolve to be loyal 
and true. 

Those benighted Philistines who 
think that girlscannot sustain a logical 
argument should have been present 
to hear the several clever, intellec- 
tual, debates that have taken place 
during the year. Nor shall we for- 
get our impromptu debaters, with 
their reasons, many and profound, 
why we should, nay must add love to 
our curriculum. Indeed for one anx- 
ious moment it seemed that the god- 
dess Levana trembled. on her throne 
fearful lest the boy. Cupid should 
usurp her place. Now that a silver 
cup is to be competed for between the 
various years will enthusiasm rise to 
a still higher pitch. 

As I looked back over the year one 


‘Many are 


evening with its lights and flowers 
and music stands out ‘pre-eminent— 
the ever-to-be remembered night of 
the Levana Tea, which shall go down 
to history as one of the happiest as 
well as one of the most successful 
events not only of the college year 


‘but of all the reign of Levana. 


‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that 
is all ye know on earth and all ye 
need to know.’’ The interesting phil- 
osophical address on beauty given by 
our popular French professor was 
much enjoyed by all the girls, and 
yet down in the depths of some poor 
lone French student’s heart rankled 
a sense of the eternal inconsistency 
of things; ‘‘And still she gazed, and 
still her wonder grew,’’ that one who 
so thoroughly understood and enjoyed 
beauty could make such gruesome 
and altogether horrible hieroglyphics 
in blue lead-pencil on poor, little, in- 
nocent French essays, Perhaps, 
however it is we who are benighted, 
and there may indeed bea beauty in 
those grotesque markings which cer- 
tainly does not appear on the surface. 

It was indeed a dream of fair women 
which appeared before us.as we lis- 
tened to the reading of Tennyson’s 
beautiful poem. To most of us this 
poem will have a far greater signifi- 
cance than ever before, and when in 
after days we sit in the warm summer 
sunshine, without a thought of spring 
examinations to confine and cramp us, 
we shall read again and see once more 
the galaxy of beauty in their regal 
robes of splendour. 

And now the year is all but over. 
the scenes which have 
been smiled upon by the goddess. 

Seek not to pry too deeply into hid- 
den mysteries. Underneath that cozy 
seat upon which you so unconsciously 
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sit, is not a dynamite bomb indeed, 
merely a coal-oil stove, six pans, two 
dippers and a few other kindred uten- 
sils. Despise not the day of small 
things. From these homely articles 
and dispensed in our dainty china 
with as dainty fingers to serve have 
we oft received the cup that cheers 
but not inebriates. 

And so it is over, and to-morrow are 
—exams. The page is turned, never 
to come back. Many cheerful, mirth- 
ful days have we spent, they are gone 
into the great past, with the anxieties 
and worries, the little misunderstand- 
ings and the pleasant merry-makings. 
All gone? No—‘‘'There shall never 
be one lost good,’’ and so may all 
this but form a part of the many im- 


pressions which help to make up the: 


total of the college girl’s life, help 
cher to be not merely a student but a 
rounded, developed character; so may 
we shout as is the custom of the 
world, ‘‘La reine est morte! Vive la 
reine.” _ 





Drip, drip, drip, drip, the water fell 
witH a soft musical plash from the 
eaves at the gentle coaxing of the 
warm spring sunshine. The birds 
gathered in delighted groups, pouring 
out floods of harmonious chirpings. 
All was bright and glad without, and 
the girl with her mathematics book, 
struggling over sines and cosines and 
equations that wowd come wrong, 
sighed and set to work again with 
grim determination in her eye. 

In the next room her friend sat puz- 
zling over English. If Sir Thomas 
was an imbecile then Oliver was 
right; unless Sir Thomas was an im- 
becile, Oliver was not wrong.’’ She 


read then paused, and read again, . 


- ‘here is this dilemma.....’’ Well, 


““T fancy, 
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I should think there was a dilemma, 
she said. ‘‘If Oliver was not wrong, 
then he was right; that is, unless Sir 
Thomas was an imbecile Oliver was 
right;’? But if Sir Thomas was an 
imbecile, Oliver was right; so we 
have. the two statements; if Sir 
Thomas was an imbecile Oliver was 
right, and unless Sir Thomas was an 
imbecile, Oliver was right. Unless 
Sir Thomas ‘was an imbecile, means 
in every other case except the case 
in which Sir Thomas would be an 
imbecile. Now we have if Sir 
Thomas was an imbecile, Oliver was 
an imbecile, I mean, unless Oliver 
was an impecile, Sir Thomas was 
not right; no, that’s not it, I mean, 
—that is—why what is he driving at 
anyway, my head is in a muddle.”’ 
” called her mathematica] 
friend, who had long since withdrawn 
her attention from tangents and equa- 
tions, ‘‘that if you talk much longer 
in that bewildering fashion, the prob- 
lem will resolve ‘itself into the ‘at- 
tempt to prove not the imbecility of 
Sir Thomas, nor yet of Oliver, but of 
some one much nearer home, Come 
and let us take a walk and forget that 
Sir Thomas and Oliver ever lived to 
cause such confusion to later gehera- 
tions. 

Later on as the two friends were 
sauntering home, from their pleasant 
stroll together, they passed two little - 
children in the street. One was say- 
ing to the other ‘‘Yes, I got that at 
Christmas, we had such a nice time 
at Christmas, didn’t you?’ ‘‘That 
seems like a breath from another 
world, doesn’t it’’ said the'student of 
English, ‘‘Yes,’’ said the mathemati- 
cal girl;’’ it is rather curious just now 
to find anyone dating events from 
Christmas. 


416 
Arts. 


UITE a commotion has. been 

stirred up among the Congre- 
gationalists of the United States over 
the gift of $100,000 to the Mission 
Board from Mr. Rock®feller. Its ac- 
ceptance has been vigorously de- 
nounced by several leading divines; 
but the majority were in favor of re- 
ceiving the money. 

Mr. Rockefeller and others of his 
ilk are a source of perrenial interest 
to purists in the United States. 
Whenever other topics of discussion 
fail, there yet remain Mr. Rockefeller 
and the Standard Oil Trust, which 
are perfectly safe objects to vituper- 
ate, if the applause of the multitude 
merely, who view things superficially, 
is what is sought. We would take 
this opportunity to put a bug in the 
ear of those persons—and such may 
not be absent from Queen’s Univer- 
sity who lugubriously shake the head 
when gifts of money from such men 
as John D. Rockefeller, Carnegie, or 
other kings of finance, are mentioned 
as having been made to educational 
or religious institutions. Jno. D. 
Rockefelller has moved under a fierce 
light, and because his business has 
assumed such enormous proportions 
the man in the street easily sees ap- 
parent flaws in his methods. But 
should the same individual turn a 
microscope of even moderate magni- 
fying power on his own ordinary 
every-day business, he might surprise 
even himself to observe to what an 
extent these same flaws characterize 
the conduct of his own business, in 
proportion to its importance. 

The Arts Editor would ask indul: 
gence in venturing to advise the mem- 
bers of the"graduating class in Divin- 
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‘ity not to contemplate shutting the 


door on a golden opportunity, should 
some Canadian Rockefeller at some 
future date make a contribution of 
$100,000 to the Church Mission Fund. 
If Rockefeller’s wealth is of the devil, 
why insist that it all shall remain so, 
when a sum by no means insignifi- 
cant, can be brought over to diviner 
uses? 

But is it taking a true attitude to 
persuade ourselves that we see the at- 
mosphere of the nether world around 
the wealth of America’s great finan- 
cial magnates? Why around their’s 
anv more than around that of the 


‘average church supporter who puts a 


$5 contribution on the plate the day 
the special collection for Missions is 
taken up? As already intimated it 
is quite safe to make the statement 
that the business of which Jno. D. 
Rockefeller is the head, is conducted 
on as high principle as the average 
business with a $10,000 capital—if 
not higher. 

The hostile attitude so often dis- 
played towards men of great wealth 
has, vaguely or consciously, behind 
it the belief that man has no right to 
more than a reasonable amount of 
money. But let us ask ourselves 
what is he to do with it? How can 
he help himself? What does he get 
out of it? To answer the last of these 
questions first and simply, he gets his 
living. He can use only so much 
food and wear only so much clothes, 
and take advantage of the opportun- 
ities for spiritual development afford- 
ed by books, music and works of art 
—so easily obtainable in the modern 
world. He may keep up a number of 
residences in different parts; but the 
servants he. maintains in these get, 
perhaps, moré comfort out of them: 
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than he does. Additions to his 
wealth he is continually compelled to 
re-invest in the development of the 
country. This is all he can do with 
it, and answers the first question. It 
thus goes to afford employment to 
labour. What then does the great cap- 
italist get out of it all? His own self 
realization; the opportunity to give 
expression to the great natural capa- 
city divinely given to organize and 
direct great enterprises, which are 
much more effective than many small 
concerns and which are necessary to 
best meet the needs of the modern 
economic world. Amidst all this ac- 
tivity the true self-realization of the 
great capitalistic organizer—or of any 
man-—depends on the clearness with 
which he grasps the truth that no man. 
lives unto himself. 


A. G. Penman was our delegate to 
the Annual Arts Dance of McGiil 
Univeristy. He reports that he had 
a splendid time both at the dance and 
away from it. The dance was held in 
the Royal Victoria College, which is 
very suitably adapted for functions of 
this kind. The event was perhaps 
the best of the three social functions 
of McGill this year and was private 
rather than semi-public. The com- 
pany was composed chiefly of the 
younger set of Montreal society. The 
chairman of the reception committee 
was an old friend of A, G’s and to- 
gether they did the town. 





Word was received last week that 
Dr. A. H. Singlefon, recently a house 
surgeon in the Kingston General Hos- 
pital had secured the degree of L.R. 
C.P. and S. from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity whither he went in February last. 
His many friends round Queen’s will- 
be glad to hear of his success. 


417 
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HE mandate of the Managing 
Editor allows no room for ex- 

cuse or shirking or we might be 
tempted to dash down our quill in 
despair and disgust at this season of., 
the year. That annual strain and 
stress of things is upon us and it 
seems useless to attempt to write 
anything that the busy Divinities can 
find time to read. By the time this 
Journal is in their hands the final act 
of the drama will be on the boards, 
and ina few more days the whole 
play will be over, the audience gone 

and the place deserted. 

The various ‘‘fields’’ of the mem- 
bers of the Hall have caused a great 
deal of discussion and interest and 


‘soon we will be scattered all over our 


broad country, busy with a new kind 
of activity and perhaps with more 
seriousness than accompanies much 
of our college work. Some of us will 
not be back another session and it 
will soon be time to say ‘‘Farewell’’ 
~~But we must not become sentimen- 
tal or someone may imagine that he 
is reading the Ladies’ column. 





A couple of weeks ago the Hall was 
the scene of an interesting little inci- 
dent when we expressed by a small 
token our appreciation of the term’s 
work with Dr. Macrae. The Pope’s 
oratorical effusion probably left. noth- 
ing to be said in reference to the mat- 
ter, but we would like to emphasize 
one point which was mentioned, but 
not too prominently. Dr. Macrae 
came to usastranger among strangers 
and unaccustomed to our ways and 
habits, and yet in a few months he 
has by his very kindly spirit and warm 
interest endeared himself personally 
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‘to probably every member of the 
Hall. His kind criticisms on the de- 
livery of our class sermons and sym- 
pathy with us in any question or 
problem which we might raise have 
been by no means the least appre- 
ciated part of his work. A few of 
the members of the class preaching 
in some of the city churches found Dr. 
Macrae a deeply interested and sym- 
pathetic member of their congregation 
and his criticisms and encouragement 
were so much appreciated that it sug- 
gests the idea'of having some of our 
college sermons delivered and criti- 
cized in that way. We feel sure that 
many of the men would greatly pre- 
fer to preach before one of the city 
congregations than to be expected 
to do himself justice in the required 
sermons before the class. There are 
difficulties in the way of course, but 
the idea might be feasible for the 
final year at least. This is but one 
of many ways in which Dr. MacRae 
has :hown his deep interest in us all, 
and we think we are expressing. the 
opinion of the Hall when we say that 
this is very particularly one aspect of 
the session’s work of which we de- 
sired to express our very hearty appre- 
ciation to Dr. Macrae. 





In view of certain other pressing 
engagements we are permitted to 
make our column brief this number 
and will simply add the Journal’s 
best wishes to all the Pope’s flock in 
the exams. which are now upon us. 








With the next. issue of the Journal 
the present staff will bid adieu to 
journalism. 
can do no more than wish them success 
and the same pleasant relations with 
Professors and students as we have 
enjoyed, 


To our successors we ° 


Medicine. 
HE list of graduates and prize- 
men was posted last Tuesday 
evening. Of the candidates for the 
degrees of M.D. and C.M. thirfy-nine 
were successful—ten ‘“‘falling by the 
wayside.’’ 
DEGREE OF M.D. AND C.M. 


H. J. Bennett, Gananoque. 

Joseph Chant, Chantry. 

J. H. Code, Kingston. 

E. C. Consitt, Perth. 

J. A. Corrigan, Kingston. 

W. H. Dudley, Pembroke. 

J. G. Dwyer, M.A., Kingston. 

J. Y. Ferguson, B.A., Renfrew. 

E. A. Gaudet, B.A., Moncton, N.B. 

A. W. Girvin, Stella. 

M. E. Grimshaw, Wolfe Island. 
_ R.M. Halladay, B.A., Elgin. 

J. T. Hogan, Perth. 

J. M. Hourigan, Smith’s Falls. 

A. H. Hunt, Bridgetown, Barba- 
does. 

M. Lessees, Kingston, 

M. Locke, Brinston’s Corners. 

T. D. McGillivray, B.A., Kingston. 

D. L. MacKinnon, Lake Ainslie, 
N.S. 
D. MacMillan, Finch, Ont. 
E. Mahood, B.A., Kingston. | 
A. McIntosh, B.A., Dundela. 
R.. Moxley, Kingston. 
. R. Randall, Seeley’s Bay. 
. E. Reynolds, B.A., Athens. 
. G. Reid, Kingston. 
. J. Robb, B.A., Battersea. 
. M. Robb, Lunenburg. 
. A. Simth, Hartington. 
/, A, Smith, Kingston. 
. F. Sparks, B.A., Kingston. 
. C. Spooner, B.A., Latimer. 
E. W. Sproule, Harrowsmith. 
R. W. Tennent, Belleville. 
John Turnbull, Loweville. 
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C. M. Wagar, Enterprise. 
F, R. W. Warren, B.A., Balderson. 
J. W. Warren, Harper. 
H, J. Williamson, B.A., Kingston. 
MEDALLISTS AND HOUSE SURGEONS. 


University Medal in Medicine—- 


‘Fourth year, A. C. Spooner, B.A., 


Latimer. 

University Medal in Surgery—-M. 
Lessees, Kingston. 

House Surgeoncies in General Hos- 
pital—A. C. Spooner, B.A., M. Les- 
sees, H. J. Williamson, B.A. Next 
in order—J. F. Sparks, B.A., J. T. 
Hogan. 

THE PRIZE LIST. 


Chancellor’s scholarship, value 
$70, for general proficiency through- 
out medical course, holder must not 
be a house surgeon. In order of 
merit—H. J. Williamson, B.A., J. 
F. Sparks, B.A., A. C. Spooner, 


- B.A., M. Lessees, J. T. Hogan. 


First Year Prize in Practical Ana- 
tomy—C. T. C. Nurse, Georgetown, 


‘British Guiana. 


Hayunga Prizes in Anatomy—A. T. 
Spankie, Wolfe Island, and M. J. O. 
Walker, Kingtson. 

New York Alumnae Association 
Prize in Physiology, value $50——J. 
P. Quigley, M.A., Kingston. 

Second Year Faculty Prize, value 
$25—F. H. Truesdale, Hartington. 

Dean Fowler Scholarship—Third 
year, value $50—E. Bolton. 

McCabe Prize in Pathology—A. E. 
Baker. 

Dr. Clark’s Prize in Mental Dis- 
eases-—T. D. Macgillivray, B.A., 
and E. W. Sproule, equal. 

Dr. Mundell’s Prize in Surgical 
Anatomy —J. G. Dwyer, M.A., King- 
ston. : 


Science. 


HE examinations in Science have 
begun and as usual the market 

was opened with Descriptive Geom- 
etry in the lead. Bidding for places 
on the exchange was brisk and prices 
were high. Many new faces were 
seen and also many of the old brokers 
were present or had substitutes to 
look after their interests. This state- 
ment is not intended as a hint to ex- 
aminers to start an investigation for 
it is generally conceded in Science | 
Hall that the end justifies the means 
in case of passing Descriptive Geom- 


‘etry. Occasionally a ‘‘rare avis’’ is 


discovered who possesses an imagin- 
ation more vivid than Rider Haggard 
and a genius for seeing planes inter- 
secting in space, who is able to attain 
even the coveted first division. We 
are sure however that a proper medi- 
cal examination would reveal the 
fact that such a one is abnormal in 
more than one respect, and his end 
will be an untimely one, 


\ 





The novelty of writing Exams. in 
Grant Hall has already worn off and 
the boys are now able to concentrate 
their attention to the question paper 
instead of wandering in imagination 
to more congenial scenes. We are of 
the opinion that Science examinations | 
should all be held in the respective 
rooms where the lectures were deliv- 
ered so that memories would be 
sharpened and the ability to think 
increased by the inspiration afforded 


by the familiar surroundings. 





The members of the Final year in 
Science are working in conjunction 
with the Arts men to make Students 
day the success it deserves. The val- 
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edictiorians who have prepared their 
addresses at the expense of much time 
and trouble should be given a good 
hearing and their suggestions repres- 
enting the opinions of the class asa 
whole should have some weight with 


the Faculty. 


Athletirs. 


HE Annual Report of the Athletic 
Committee was presented to the 
A. M.S. on March 11th, and proved 
very good reading, showing in care- 
ful detail the condition of athletics in 
Queen’s. Assisted by the extra game 
in Ottawa the receipts of the Rugby 
Club showed a large increase over 
former years with a substantial bal- 
ance to the good! the other clubs 
however presented deficits. The ex- 
penses for improvements were large 
this year—$403.47 on campus ac- 
count, $182.70 for cinder tennis courts 
and $590.45 for athletic grounds. 
Also the sum of $411.66 was applied 
to the athletic grounds’ mortgage and 
interest reducing that liability to 
$2,300.00. The full report shows 
total receipts of $4607.54 as against 
$4593.9 on the credit side, leaving a 
balance of $16.15 cash on hand. 











At the annual election of the Ath- 
letic Committee for 1905-1906, W. H. 
McInnis, B.A., was again elected to 
the office of Secretary-Treasurer 
which he has filled with such credit 
for four years in which he has shown 
marked ability for the position. The 
members of the Committee are:—H. 
D. Spence; B. Asseltine; W. C. Mc- 
Ginnis; D. R. Cameron; G. A. Platt; 
D. C. Ramsay; J. A. Richardson; D. 
Jordan; J. A. Donnell, M.A.; Miss 
Weaver; Miss Gordon; Prof. Brock; 


Prof. Shortt; W. F. Nickle, B.A.; 
Dr. K. C. Clarke; W. H. McInnes, 
Sec.-Treas. 





By the decision of the A. M. S. 
to leave in abeyance for the present 
the project of ‘a gymnasium our ath- 
letes will have to struggle as in the 
past against the disadvantage of 
having no opportunity for regular 
training. But we’ve landed cham- 
pionships before now under the same 
conditions and feel prepared to dem- 
onstrate our ability in that line still 
with or without the gym. 


Onur Alumni. 





FEW days ago the Journal re- 

ceived an interesting letter 
from Rev. Dr. MacDonald, M.A., ’63, 
of Strathcana, Alta., N. W. T., from 
which we make a few extracts. He 
says: ‘At this great distance from 
Kingston, I assure you'that I wel- 
come the Journal as an old friend, 
from dear old Queen’s. The Grant 
Hall number is worth double the price 
of the Journal for the whole session. 
I can say the same of the Endowment 
number. Queen’s has changed since 
I said ‘‘farewell’’ to het in the spring 
of 1863. I suppose I would not know 


my Alma Mater now. Many who . 


were with us then in the days of long 
ago are now in the narrrow house.’’ 
Here he breaks off suddenly to criti- 
cise a newspaper report of certain 
doings in Queen’s which had pained 
him, but which was, we are glad to 
say, like most newspaper reports, 
very much exaggerated and for a 
different cause in reality. 





At the Manhattan, Eye, Ear, and 
Throat Hospital in New York we 


patti cA 
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learn that four out of the six house 
staff-physicians are (Jueen’s graduates 
of ’03. They are Dr. G. H. Ward, 
Dr. J. E. McCambridge, Dr. J. L. 
McDowall and Dr. C. D. St. Remy. 
This institution has the largest out- 
door eye and ear clinic in New York. 
We are pleased to notice that Queen’s 
graduates have for some years past 
secured quite a number of good posi- 
tions ‘in first class hospitals in the 
United States, especially where these 
positions are filled by competition. 





It has recently been announced that 
the award of the 1851 Science Re- 
search Scholarship has been made to 
Mr. F. H. MacDougall, M.A., of 
Maxville, Glengarry County. Mr. 
MacDougall has long been looked 
upon as one of our brightest students. 
He won the McLennan scholarship 
when he entered the University. In 
1902 he secured the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, winning the University 
Medal in Chemistry; and in 1903 he 
secured the degree of Master of Arts. 
During the Session ’03-’04 Mr. Mac- 
Dougall was Editor-in-Chief of the 
Journal, in which officé he proved 
that he possessed literary, as well as 
scientific ability. During the past 
two years he has been demonstrator 
in Chemistry and assistant to Dr. 
Goodwin. The Scholarship entitles 
the holder to two years’ research work 
in some foreign University and, we 
have it on good authority, that Mr. 
MacDougall intends ‘spending this 
time in Germany, in the study of 
chemistry. The Journal extends to 
him its hearty congratulations and 
best wishes for success. 





Another Queen’s graduate has won 
laurels for himself by securing the 
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Rhodes Scholarship in the examina- 
tion recently held. J. M. McDonnell, 
son of G. M. McDonnell, K.C., King- 
ston, was the successful candidate 
for Queen’s. He stood Agher than 
any of his competitors and has the 
distinguished honor of being our first 
Rhodes Scholar. Mr. McDonnell 
was well able to fill all the severe re- 
quirements in this competition, both 
intellectual and physical. He was 
the gold medallist in Greek last year 
and has always taken a high stand in 
all his classes in the University; be- 
sides this, he has been a leader in foot- 
ball and hockey during his whole . 
To win this Scholarship is 
considered a very high honor, the 
glory of which is reflected on the Uni- 
versity, to which the successful can- 
didate belongs, as well. Our pride in 
Mr. McDonnell is not lessened in any 
degree by learning that not one stu- 
dent in New York could qualify for a 
similar scholarship on the same exam- 
ination. ‘‘J. M.’’ has acquitted him- 
self nobly on this side of the water 
and we feel confident that he will do 
high honor to ‘‘good old Queen’s’’ in 
and about historic Oxford. Thegood 


course. 


. that follows him cannot exceed our 


well wishing. 





Mr. J. B. Dandeno, A.M., Ph.D., 
who graduated from Queen’s in 1895 
and is now Assistant Professor in Bot- 
any at Harvard in a letter to Prof. 
Fowler writes in an appreciative way 
of the advantage of Queen’s as the 
poor man’s Univeristy. He speaks 
of his work in preparing for his Ph.D. 


——from Harvard—work done largely 


extra-murally as was the case with 


‘his work at Queen’s and he goes on 


to say ‘‘Dear old Queen’s, if it had 


not been for extra-ordinary advan- 
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tages offered by virtue of the extra- 
mural courses I should never have 
been able to secure a degree. It is 
Queen’s which lends the helping hand 
to a struggling student. It is Queen’s 
which deserves and has the undying 
gratitude of a host of men who have 
been enabled to pursue their studies 
with success and it is Queen’s which 
deserves most of the Province of On- 
tario. She fills a place in the country 
which no other University ever did or 


ever can fill. 





ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 
THE NEW JOURNAL STAFF. 

The regular meeting of the A. M. 
S. was held on Saturday evening, 
March 25th, the President in the chair. 

The Journal staff was elected for 
next year: ; 

Ed. in Chief—D. A. McGregor. 

Associate Editor—R. J. McDonald. 

Managing Editor—J. L. Nicol. 

DEPARTMENT'S. 

Ladies— } Miss M. Gordon, 

Miss D. Harkness. 

Arts—A. G,. Cameron. 

Medicine—J. P. MacNamara. 

Science —P. M. Shorey. 

Divinity—J. M. McDonald, B.A. 

Athletics—D. C. Ramsay. ° 
_ Exchanges—H. P. May. 

Business Manager—N. F. Black. 

aAssistant—W. F. Brownlee. 

Miss L. Odell, 


K. S. Twitchell, 
J. Collinson. 


It was decided by the Society to 
allow the business ‘manager of the 
Journal, to look after the financial 
part of the issuing of the hand book. 

A committeee was appointed to ar- 
range for the seating of the students 
in the gallery at the Medical Convo- 
cation, and to look after other ar- 
rangements. 


Bus. Com.— 
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At the meeting on April rst, this 
committee reported, W. F. Nickle and 
J. M. Farrell were present, and the 
latter outlined the steps that were 
being taken to receive the Governor- 
General and Lord Strathcona. 





Exchanges. 





N exchange tells us that one half 
of one per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the United States is composed 
of college men. From this number 
come 45 per cent. of the senators, 39 
per cent. of the congressmen, 56 per 
cent. of the vice-presidents, 65 per 
cent of the speakers of the house of 
representatives, 83 per cent. of su- 
preme court justices, and 70 per cent. 
of the presidents. Z 





Magistrate--'‘You must be sub- 
jected to a great many temptations, 
you are up here so often.’ 

Meek Man-—‘‘Dat’s de fac’, boss. 
Dis here am a world of temptations 
an’ trials. But de trials hit me de 
hardest, boss !’’—Ex. 





MODEST STUDENT. 
The courier calls on the king, 
And boasts of a second invitation 
The student never gets vain 
On receiving a second ‘'zamina- 
tion.”’ 


The singer returns with a smile 
When the listeners clamor for more, 
But the student not by a mile 
Boasts of a professor’s encore. 
—Athenaeum, 





It is said that the University of 
Minnesota has a_ basketball team 
composed wholly of members of the 
faculty which can defeat any of the 
undergraduate teams in the Univer- 
sity. 
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THE M. A. DEGRERF, 

(After Wordsworth. ) 
It was a phantom of delight 
When first it gleamed upon my sight, 
A scholarly distinction, sent 
To be a student’s ornament. 
The hood was rich beyond compare, 
The gown was a unique affair. 
By this, by that, my mind was drawn 
Then in my academic dawn; 
A dancing shape an image gave, 
Before me then was my M.A. 


I saw it upon nearer view, 

A glory, yet a bother too! 

For I perceived that I should be 

Involved in much Philosophy 

(A branch in which I could but meet 

Works that were neither light nor 
sweet): 

In Mathematics, not too good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

And Classics, rendered in the styles 

Of Kelly, Bohn, and Dr. Giles. 


And now I own, with some small 
spleen 
A most confounded ass I’ve been; 
The glory seems an empty breath, 
And I am nearly bored to death 
With Reason, Consciousness, 
Will, 
And other things beyond my skill, 
Discussed in books all darkly planned 
And more in number than the sand. 
Yet that M.A. still haunts my sight 
With something of its former light. 


and 





Nearly a hundred Columbia stu- 


dents recently offered their services, 


to the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company of New York whose traffic 
was being paralyzed byastrike. The 
students who were mostly members 
of. the college athletic teams worked 
as guards, ticket-choppers and ticket 
sellers. 
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THE BEE. 

A honey bee slept in a tulip bell, 
That swung in the breezes bold; 
Soft, crimson-lipp’d petals sheltered 

her there 
From the night wind and the cold. 


_She woke with the May dawn flush 


ing bright; 
When the petals soft unfurl’d, 
She drank of the dew on the morning 


leaves 
And sped through her blossom 
world. _E. B. 


—Notre Dame Scholastic. 





‘A country minister was troubled 
with an ill-tempered wife, and ona 
certain Sunday afternoon they had 
been talking to each other pretty 


~. freely. While going over the evening 


prayer in church, he said: ‘‘And now, 
O Lord, we pray for minister’s wives. 
Some men think they are angels; but, 
O Lord, Thou knowest, Thou know- 
est.’’—Vox Wesleyana. 





An anxious student at Dalhousie 
was advised to search the scriptures 
in order to find the probable result of 
the spring examination, The Gazette 
gives an account of his find:— - 

‘*Thou shalt not Pass’’ (Num. xx. 
18), 

“They suffered not a man to Pass’’ 
(Judges iii. 28). 

‘‘The wicked shall no more Pass’’ 
(Nahum i. 15). 

“None shall Pass through it 
ever’’ (Isa. xxxiv. 10). 

“This generation shall not Pass’’ 
(Mark xiii. 30). 

‘Neither doth any son of man Pass’’ 
(Jer. li. 43). 

“Though they roar they cannot 
Pass’’ (Jer. v. 22). 


for 
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Mr. Crepaud— ‘‘Ah! so zis ees your 
leetle son? He seems to be similaire 
to you.”’ 

Poyley—‘‘Yes, he’s very much like 
me.’’ > , 

Mr. Crepaud—'‘‘Ah! How do you 
call eet? A cheep of ze old block- 
head, ees eet not?— Ex. 





The students of Columbia Univer- 
sity issue one daily, two weeklies, 
one semi-monthly, one paper pub- 
lished every three weeks, one semi- 
annual, and two annuals. 


Be Nobis. 





UR iad gives notice of mo- 
tion :-—— , 
Whereas the A. M. S. exists to mind 
Queen’s P’s and Q’s 
Let not the naughty new year-caps 
our sacred Q abuse 


And let our Q-rious from the alphabe; 


be dropped, 

It’s use by vulgar newspapers forth- 
with be strictly stopped. 

Let us command the pool-room men 
to christen fresh their sticks 

Let none henceforth on the Q. T. his 

. Sunday bitters. mix; 

And let. Hong. Lee cut off his queue 
from his celestial head 

And no unlicensed wearer of a Q be 
X. O. Z. 

And let me friend M-c Inn-s be the 
man to see this thro’ 

And report at our next meeting or ex- 
plain why P. D. Q. . 





D. R. TURNS OVER A NEW LEAF. 


Caller—-Have you written that 
essay on religion yet? 

D. R. C-m-r-n, from amid a moun- 
tain of Philosophy text books, ‘‘No, 
and religion’s given me more concern 


since that essay was assigned than all 
the rest of my life put together.’’ 





T.A. P-tr-e—I would move that this 
scholarship be awarded on the results 
of an examination on the first 300 
pages of Van Oosterzee. 

C. E. K-dd—On a question of in- 
formation, does the previous speaker 
know what those 300 pages are about? 

J. A, P-tr-e—Yes, they are about 
the driest I ever read. 





There was a crowd, for there were 
three 

F]-r-nce, the parlor lamp and he 

Now two is company and that no 
doubt 

Is why the parlor lamp went out. 

“‘He”’ ’s name is not known. 


Blame not this pair so young and fair 

Nor seek to spoil their simple joy 

Who passed a blissful hour there; 

Her twitterings charm th’ enamored 
boy. 


With hands clasped in a sweaty 
grasp 
They vowed to love beyond all ken 
But sad their fate; each gives a gasp, 
Love’s dream is smashed, th’ alarm 
strikes ten. 
aaa 


As this issue of the Journal goes to 
print word has been received from 
Toronto of the death of Dr. John 
Herald, M.A., Professor of Clinical 
Medicine. The late Dr. Herald was 
one ‘of the ablest professors in the 
medical department where his kind 
and affable manner to everyorfe with 
whom he came in contact will never 
be forgotten, In the next issue we 
hope to give a eae account of his 
life. 

aaa 


an 
X 
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BOAR HUNTING IN TURKEY. 

T was a fairly warm Autumn after- 
noon on which we started. Of 
course I was done up in true native 
fashion except for my heavy Ameri- 
can sweater and shooting jacket. My 
legs were encased in native leggings 
made ot thick brown felt and imper- 
vious to water, and on my feet was a 
pair of.‘‘charoukhs’”’ or native mocca- 
sins, consisting simply of a rectangu- 
lar piece of soft, untanned leather, 
the edges of which are hitched up 
around the foot by a string passed 
through holes along the rim and 
brought: up and wound around the 
ankle. Such footgear are very light 
and comfortable, and it is surprising 
how little they let water through. On 
my back was slung a double-barreled, 
smooth 12 bore, and around my waist 
was a goodly number of bullet cart- 
ridges with a few shot cartridges, on 
the chance of meeting birds.’ My 


guide, a sturdy looking fellow, had, 


in addition to his gun, a bag of pro- 
visions and a blanket strapped on his 
back.’ 

We soon left the village in a south- 
erly direction down into a valley and 
then up a very steep hill by an ex- 
tremely zig-zag path covered with 
loose boulders and pebbles. Several 
times I would fain have stopped for 
breath but the smooth, rapid gait of 
the guide in front of me kept me on 
till we reached the top. For the next 
five hours our path was a repetition of 
what we had passed over. Some- 
times the road would narrow down in- 
to a deep gulch, with high, sloping, 
sandy banks, on the tops of which 
were bushes whose branches almost 
met overhead. The streams we had 
to cross were simply brooks bubbling 
over rocky beds, and generally very 


dark because of the heavy overshad- 
owing forest growth. Arbutus and 
scrub-oak abounded. After several 
hours we reached the zone of higher 
trees, of birch and Spanish chestnut, 
and the aspect of the country began 
to grow wilder. We now carried our 
guns in our arms and Nigoghos, for 
that was the name of my guide, kept 
a sharp lookout ahead for any chance 
travellers we might meet. It is 
always safe to be on one’s guard as 
there is no telling what sort of person 
one may meet in the lonlier parts of 
the country. 

Dusk had well set in by the time 


we stopped for the night. Our camp 


was well chosen. It was a beautiful 
spot by the side of a clear rippling 
mountain stream surrounded on all 
sides by the tall birch trees which had 
already begun to shed their leaves. 
After making a fire and frying some 
bacon we ate ravenously of our stores. 
We then collected enough dry fire- 
wood to last the night and I lay down 
to sleep with my feet towards the fire. 
Nigoghos took the first watch and it 
seemed no time until he woke me after 
three hours and I was compelled to 
relinquish the blanket in his favour. 
I soon got over my drowsiness, how- 
ever. The night was simply bewitch- 
ing. Close at hand was the fire which 
needed frequent replenishing. Its 
light, fitfully changing, penetrated 
very little the gloomy darkness about 
us. The flames cast weird shadows 
around me and on the silent. sleeping 
figure which seemed to have resolved 


itself into a part of the surroundings. 


The moon was nearly full and it 
shone directly on the trickling, gurg- 
ling stream at my side. And the night 
cries made me wild with a longing 
for I knew not what—these were the 


' 
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mournful notes of the night-hawk and 
the occasional long drawn hoot of the 
owl intent on its marauding expedi- 
tions, while the sharp cry of an un- 
known animal and the occasional 
voices of birds singing in their sleep 
interspersed the incessant croaking of 
frogs and toads. I was glad, how- 
ever, when my turn came for sleep, 
and not the loudest cry of a night 
prowler could have kept me from 
dropping instantly into a sound slum- 
ber. The sun had risen high when we 
ate our breakfast and started again. 
We reached our destination late that 
afternoon, a couple of coal-burners’ 
huts. The coal burners themselves 
were there and provided us witha 
fresh supply of provisions. After 
resting for some time and gathering 
information as to the whereabouts of 
the boar, we set out fora gentle slope 
. which we soon reached. And there 
was what we wanted! Under the 
Spanish chestnut trees that covered 
the slope were innumerable foot-prints 
of the boar showing that they had re- 
cently been there feeding on the 
chestnuts, We went down the slope 
to the valley below, and at one place 
where the stream flowed over flat 
ground and spread out fifteen or 
twenty yards wide, we saw that the 
,banks of the bed of the stream were 
torn up, showing that here the ani- 
mals came to wallow and to drink. 
The opposite slope of the valley was 
steeper. After noting the direction 
. of the wind we went to the leeward of 
the watering place and about thirty 
yards away made a rough screen of 
boughs and leaves. Here we settled 
ourselves as best we could. It was 
cold, but we had borrowed a couple 
of sheeep-skin robes from the char- 
coal burners. We ate a cold supper, 


taking all precautions to be quiet, 
And then we waited. We were in 
very cramped positions. The steep 
ground was set with short, thick 
stumps and roots which projected all 
about us in the most uncomfortable 


fashion, not to say anything of the. 


sharp stones that dug into our knees 
when we attempted to kneel or the 
roots that stuck in our backs when we 
tried to lean against an inviting 
ledge. Night had well set in when— 
what was it that instantly put us on 
the alert and made me entirely forget 
the numb ‘‘pins and needles”’ feeling 
in my legs? It was occasional snap- 
pings of a twig and—yes, the unmis- 
takable grunting recognizable any- 
where. We kept very quiet, our eyes 
and ears alert; the wind was still in 
our direction, Presently indistinct 
forms began to resolve themselves in 
the water thirty yards away. Our 
guns, already cocked, were pointed at 
them, and I waited impatiently for 
the signal to fire. We fired almost 
simultaneously and with both barrels. 
Instantly the herd of about twenty to 
thirty individuals scrambled out and 
were away. You can imagine my in- 
tense excitement as we rushed down 
to the spot. And we had succeeded 
beyond our dreams. Two fine fat- 
looking boars lay stone dead. 

Early in the morning we gota horse 
from the charcoal burners and load- 
ing it with our game started home for 
Bardizag. 


R. CHAMBERS. 


John M-ll-r (as Jack Sparks, win- 
ner of the Chancellor’s scholarship, 
ascends the platform to be laureated) 
Good man! it takes the sparks to 
shine. , 
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Vou. XXXII. | 
-THE COLLEGE MAN IN THE WORLD. 


HE idea that is held by most 
T students that a college course 
fits them for a place in the world is 
not entirely erroneous. It is well 
founded. If the course they pursue 
does not so fit them, it would be a 
failure. ‘The mere fact that some col- 


lege men are never able to adapt. 


themselves to ‘their surrouddings, and 
get a grip, is‘no argument for or 
against college training. It simply 
means that a particular individual is 
lacking. Not the slightest discredit, 
but rather the reverse should attach to 


a college graduate, if he is less sordid, . 


more careful of his ideals, and thus 
open to the charge of being less 
practical than other men, That is 
about the same thing as: to say that 
he is not practical'and actual to the ex- 
clusion of the theoretical and the ideal, 
and is really a compliment to what 
he can appreciate. If it were gener- 
ally true that college life developed an 
artificial unworldliness in students, 
and made them to take a false view ot 
the so called real world, the charge 
would be quite serious. Such a 
charge is not often made, but it is 
worth while to look at the situation of 
the student as the result of his train- 
ing. 
There is no doubt that the practi- 


‘cal side of life has received consider- 
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able emphasis in Canadian Univer- 
sities in recent years, and it is not 
without reason that on the part of 
some students there has been a ten- 
dency to resist the influences’ which 
they felt were destroying the old 


‘university idea. The coming in of a 


large body of practical science men, 


-of many medical students with very 


limited education who take no course 
in Arts, and of many Arts students 
specializing in science, all tending to 
lower the average standard of culture 
among the student body, viewed from 
the standpoint of philosophy and 
literature, has quite changed the 
atmosphere of the universities. That 
atmosphere is no longer charged with 
currents that combine to produce: 
preachers, but tends rather to destroy 
the other-worldliness which existed in 
colleges a generation ago. Notwith- 
standing that, however, there usually 
awaits the student a rude experience - 
in the world after he graduates. Out- 
side the circle of his women friends, 
who like to see him arrayed with 
gown and hood, he finds very little 
importance attached to the fact of his 
being a university man. And when 
he comes to rub up against men with 
keener wits, and sharper memories 
than hisown, he wonders sometimes 
about that college course. The fact 
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is the world takes a man at what he is 
worth. If the college course has 
made him a better man he is worth 
so much more than he otherwise 
would have been, no doubt about 
that. He will hear remarks about the 
_unpractical and theoretic college man, 
while all the time he is conscious of a 
wider range and a broader view than 
are possessed by his critics. He finds 
that he cannot sympathize with their 
dogmatic off-the-bat settlement of 
men and questions, and while he may 
not have just that ease of move- 
ment in ordinary things, nor the 
familiarity with what is to him to a 
large extent a new world, he some- 
how feels secure of himself and of his 
ability to make it go. 

There is a type of preacher whose 
training has been onesided and in- 
complete, just a college man. He 
was taken from the cradle and sent to 
school, from there he went on to col- 
lege, and right into the ministry. 
How could he know the lives of the 
men, to whom he preached every 
Sunday? His training should have 
included a course of three years in the 
rough hard world, where he would be 
called upon to test the moral ideas he 
had conjured up in the college classes, 
where he would have had to take a 
blow and return another, and where 
he would be taught that religion and 
moral ideas must not only not be 
divorced from the practical active 
world of men and things, but that 
they are essentially related to it. 
Consequently the divinity student 
that has had to rough it, goes into the 
ministry a much better educated man 
than even the fellow whose academic 
career has been more brilliant, but 
who lacks the practical training. 

Walter Wyckoff, the economist, 


wanted to study labor conditions in 
the United States, and he started out 
in Massachusetts, not as a Princeton 
professor seeking interviews, in which 
he would get loaded up with false in- 
formation, but as an unskilled laborer, 
without even the backing of a good 
roll of bills. For a whole summer he 
plugged away at one job and another, 
all the time getting on the inside of 
things until he had covered the 
ground, for his purpose, clear from 
Massachusetts to California. Then 
he was in a position to apply his 
theories or if need be, to reconstruct 
them. , 

No one more than the minister 
needs the strength that comes from 
practical training. But he also needs 
to be a cultured man, in the narrowed 
use of that time. His life should be 
a combination of the theoretical and 
the practical, of culture and every day 
affairs, the ideal life of the saint and 
the actual life of the ordinary man. 
The ministry affords an opportunity 
on the one hand for the cultivation of 
an unworldly dilettante, useless, lazy 
existence, or on the other for the 
activities of a strong cultured life that 
flows out in service to its fellows. A 
college course that turns a man out 
on the world with a one-sided training 
is somewhat responsible for the man, 
if his education is incomplete and’one- 
sided, 

I have spoken of the preacher be- 
cause he is as ought to be the broad- 
est and best trained man going out of 
a university. But it is an evidept 
fact that there are many men going 
out into the medical and legal profes- 
sions who are just mechanics for the 
reason that they lack the culture of an 
Arts course and the broadening effect 
that it gives. They have gone into 
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college with the definite idea of 
getting the training necessary to prac- 
tice law or medicine and having got 
that they want no more. Such a 
man is the antithesis of the unworldly 
minister and a much less tolerable 
person. There are conspicuous in- 
stances in law and medicine of men 
that took no Arts course, but who 
are shining lights in their profession, 
and good citizens of the state. But 
there are numbers of men in our law 
and medical schools that would be 
made immeasureably better men were 
they compelled to take a good Arts 
course, Some of the big American 
law and medical schools will not now 
admit a man unless he is a college 
graduate. But I am not arguing so 
much for an Arts course, as for the 


point that a man going into the un-- 


worldly work of the ministry should 


have a practical training, and that 


other men going into law, medicine, 
journalism, engineering or business 
life should have a few years devoted 
to an effort after genuine wealth of 
culture, so that those of either class 
will have a more complete training. 
More than anything else a college 
course ought to train a man to get 
underneath and all round the quest- 
ions or situations with which he has 
to deal. It should deliver him from, 
and make,.him hate superficiality, 
narrouness” and error, and set him 


free either from a false conservatism 


or a shallow liberalism. ‘The high 
value of a good college training is 
being more generally recognized in 
Canada. Last fall John Morley told 
in his speach at the university of 
Toronto convocation that in the 
British Government as constituted a 
short time before that, every man, 


save one, on the Governament front 
row were university men. Over in 
the United States where the Federal 
Governament spends $10,000,000 a 
year on research work, college men 
are in constant demand to serve the 
state in the work of getting and col- 
lecting information. Not much has 
been done in Canada that has called 
for the work of university men, but a 


beginning has been niade, notably in 


the case of the Ontario Railway Tax- 
ation Commission. It is incumbent 
upon university professors and stu- 
nents to get closer to the life of the 
Canadian people. ‘There does not 
need to be a separate life of town and 
gown, bnt only a distinction between 
them. The university could fill a 
larger place in our country if it would 
make a more earnest effort to come 
into sympathetic touch with the peo- 
ple whom it is trying to serve. By 
doing so, its worth as a determining 
factor in society would be made more 
manifest. But where a student gradu- 
ates from a college and from under 
teachers that he feels are out of touch 
with the wider life of the country, he 
will have to labor in order to overcome 
the loss. If his teachers had enthus- 
jastic admiration only for ancient art, 
for the literature of generations and 
centuries ago, and who cannot see the 
force, the greatness or the wonders of 
this present time the graduate goes 
into life maimed. The cure, however, 
is in his own hands. It is for him 
to prove that he is a man among men, 
that for him nothing human is to be 
treated with slight regard, and that he 
acts in the living present, stronger 
and surer because of his college 
training. 


Toronto. J. A. AITKIN. 
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LONDON TO PARIS: 

T does not seem necessary to offer 
any apology for the appearance in 
this issue of an account of the experi- 
ence of two Queen’s students (the 
writer being one) while in France 
during the early part of July. If the 
article is of sufficient general interest 
to be read at all, the writer will feel 
that he is amply repaid for his trouble. 

At the outset, I might say that the 
27th of June found a fellow student 
who is well known about Queen’s, 
and myself in the heart of London, the 
world’s great metropolis, But as it is 
not my intention to give auy descrip- 
tian of this great Babylon, I shall pass 
on to outline a few sketches of our 
experiences for the next ten days; and 
as diary notes are the ehief source of 
information, the reader need not look 
for any style or finish but merely a few 
“notes by the way.”’ 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of 
Friday, June 27th, we left London (on 
our bicycles) and arrived at Newha- 
ven at 10 o’clock in time to catch the 
boat crossing the channel to Dieppe. 
We did not have long to wait, as our 
boat left about 10:30, but we were glad 
to have that half hour to discuss the 
value af the francs and centimes which 
we got at the ticket office in exchange 
for English money. Soon we were 
on the boat and plying our way across 
the English channel. I dare not say 
anything about sea sickness for fear 
that it might cause a distaste for any- 
thing subsequent which I have to say. 
But we were not sick! We had hard- 
ly time for it for the first thing we 
knew we were in Dieppe, in France. 
Needless to say we lost no time in 
getting ashore to experience the sensa- 
tion of standing upon French soil. 
But it didn’t seem to be different from 
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any other soil and for a moment or 
two it seemed to us that we were still 
in England. But we did not long 
entertain this idea. Looking around 
us we saw unmistakeable evidences 
that we were in France. (The town 
(of Dieppe) in itself had a French ap- 
pearance, if you know what that- is 
in French.) The quick and lively 
movements of the people with, their 
dark complexions and eyes, the hustle 
and bustle in this direction and in 
that, together with the general confu- 
sion of tongues, although but one lan- 
guage, told us that we were in a typi- 
cal French town, and a beautiful 
town of which the reader may get a 
fair impression from the accom- 
panying illustration. But we did not 
stay long in this place as we were 
anxious to push on to Paris. Not to 
weary the reader with too many de- 
tails I may say that we left Dieppe 
about 7 o’clock and arrived in Rouen 
in time for lunch. I need not have 
said in time for lunch, for had we ar- 
rived at midnight it woold have been 
in time, so wondrously accommodating 
are the French people in the hotels 
and cafés. Well after having some- 
thing to eat—we didn’t know much 
French but one does not need a very 
large vocabulary to get something to 
satisfy his inner wants—we set about 
seeing something of this famous old 
town, of which we had read so much 
in history, and as we did so one could 
not help being reminded of the open- 
ing paragraph in Marie Corelli’s, Master 
Christian, where she says : ‘‘The sun 
was sinking and from the many quaint 
and beautiful gray towers which crown — 
the ancient city of Rouen the sacred 
chime pealed forth melodiously. .. . 
Market women returning to their cot- 
tage homes, after a long day’s chaffer- 
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ing disposal of their fruit, vegetables, 
and flower-wares in the town, paused 
in their slow trudge along the dusty 
road and crossed themselves devoutly; 
a bargeman lazily gliding down the 
river on his flat, unwieldly craft, took 
his pipe from his mouth, lifted his cap 
mechanically, and muttered, more 
from habit than reflection — ‘‘Saint 
Marie, Mére de Dieu, priez pour 


nous !’* 
ver windings of the Seine which, 


turning crimson in the light, looped , 


and garlanded the time-honored old 
city as with festal knots of rosy rib- 
bon, up to the trembling tops of the 
tall poplar trees fringing the river 
banks,—the warm radiance palpitated 
with a thousand ethereal hues of soft 
and changeful colour, transtusing all 
visible things into the misty semblance 
of some divine dwelling of dreams. 
Through the beautiful rose- window of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame the sun 
flashed his parting rays, weaving 
bright patterns of ruby, gold and 
amethyst on the worn pavement of 
the ancient pile which enshrines the 
tomb of Richard the Lion-Hearted.”’ 
Just as the ‘‘Eglise”’ overshadows all 
else in a French village, so was the 
Notre Dame Cathedral the most con- 
spicuous object in the far-famed his- 
toric old town of Rouen. But time 
was passing with us and we had to 
hurry on. Before leaving Rouen we 
went into a bookstore and were as- 
tounded to learn that we had to pay 
for stamps at the rate of twenty-five 


centimes each—the price of a litre of . 


‘vin rouge.” So after that we con- 


cluded that we would invest more in 


the latter commodity than the former. 
However, we got our stamps and some 
other little necessaries of travel and 


" Jeft Rouen in the hope of reaching 


while from the si!- © 


Paris the next day. It might be of 
interest to the reader to inform him 
that we travelled on our bicycles, pre- 
ferring to do so, in order that we 
might enjoy the benefit of the country 
scenery, and at the some time have 
the liberty of disposing of our time as 
we pleased. And I can assure every 
reader of this article that this trip from 
Rouen to Paris, along the sparkling 
waters of the river Seine — then 
through the forest of Louviers, then 
between two rows of tall poplars that 
seen to converge in the distance was 
one of the pleasantest experiences of 
our lives. Having passed through 
Mantes, Yethenil, and several other 


-small villages we caught sight of the 


Eiffel tower. which told us that we 
were not far from Paris. Further 


. perhaps than the reader may at first 


think for the Eiffel tower can be seen 
for many miles. At times we envied 
those who were comfortably seated in 
automobiles, rushing ahead at the rate 
of fifty or sixty milesan hour. When- 
ever we inet one of these we always 
gave it half the road, sometimes we 
met a few dozen of them. Well, 
almost before we were aware of it, we 
were in the suburbs of the capital of 
France—the most beautiful city in the 
world, and before long we were in the 
centre of the great city of art and 
fashion, the Paris of the twentieth cen- 
tury and the Parisof the stirring times 
of the Revolution. Most of us are, 
through pictures, more or less familiar 
with the Champ Elysees, the grand 
promenade of Paris,—the Louvre the 
great art gallery and museuin of Paris 
and we might say of the world,—the 
gorgeous stair-case of the Grand opera 
house which covers an area of some 
three acres of ground,—the Pantheon, 
the Gardens of Luxemburg, —the Place 
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de la Concorde and the Triumphal Arch 
these we have said are in a sense 
familiar to every one, and so we pass 
them by to make room for a few re- 
marks regarding perhaps a more in- 
teresting theme—the people them- 
selves. It has been said that when a 
German visits a strange town, the 
first thing he does is to find out where 
he can get the best beer; the Italian 
looks up to see whether the sky is 
blue; the American reads the sign 
boards and the advertisements, and 
the Englisman has only eyes for—the 
ladies. If this be true I am afraid 
that we were not true descendents of 
John Bull, but yet as my companion 


was more English than myself he“ 


generously lent me some of his ideas 
on the ladies, and so we venture to 
make some few remarks on that sub- 
ject, and if we make comparisons we 


_, hope they will not be too odious. If 


they are, the editors for the Ladies 
column will have a theme to write 
about. In going from London to 
Paris one cannot fail to notice that the 
Parisienne’s walk, gestures and dress 
are more agreeable to look at than the 
more serious and sober dress of her 
London sister. The Parisienne walks 


with short steps, does not look before 
her, but rather to right and left, observ- 
ing the shops and all the little curio- 


sities of the streets, She is amused - 


by all she sees in the course of her 
promenade. She passes from one 
shop window to another as a butterfly 
flits from flower to flower. She will 
Cross the street, retrace her steps, be 
off again, stop short abruptly ; .she 
seems like a feather blown by the 
wind ; but it is not so much the wind 
as her own caprice. The English 
girl, on the contrary, goes ahead with 
long steps. Her walk is a serious 
affair. She knows where she wants 
to go. Whatever she does she seems 
to be obeying some practical train of 
reasoning. If she goes into a shop 
to buy one thing she does not come 
home with something else. But in 
Paris, at least so we have: been told, 
if a Parisienne goes out to purchase a 
clock you cannot be certain that she 
will not return with a chimpanzee. 
To complete this comparison would 
require volumes, so we come to a 
stop. The ladies may say why did 
you ever begin ; why didn’t you tell 
us something about the other sex ? 


From “Unity.” 


Forgive, O Lord, our severing ways, 
The separate altars that we raise, 
The varying tongues that speak Thy praise ! 


‘Suffice it now. In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee, 
Thy church our broad humanity. 


Tho hymn, long sought, shall then be heard, 
The music of the world’s accord, 


Confessing Christ, the inward word ! 


That song shall swell from shore to shore, 


One faith, one love, one hope restore 
The seamless garb that Jests wore ! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier, in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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HE Journat has, this year, in its 
various columns called attention 

to many important features of college 
life, and has ventured, on a few nota- 
ble occasions, to offer certain sugges- 
tions regarding matters where im- 
provement seemed possible or neces- 
sary. In many cases the proposals 
made in our columns have met with 
ready approval and have been acted 
upon without delay. It has seemed 
to us that the JOURNAL hada high pur- 
pose to serve and that it must utter 
itself with decision and promptitude 
on all questions of importance. Ac 
cordingly, we have endeavored to 


follow out our conception of what a- 


College Journal ought to be and have 
spoken out unhesitatingly, and fear- 
lessly, according to the light we pos- 
sessed, on all questions where princi- 
ples were involved. If the time ever 
comes when the editors must restrain 
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their hands through fear of their fel- 
lows, so that he states in a timid, falter- 
ing fashion what should have been ut- 
tered with unrestrained vigor, from that 
time will date its downfall. As soon as it 
ceases to be vital, spontaneous and 
free, just so soon will it cease to be 
serviceable to the students or to the 
University. Errors may creep into 
College Journals as well as into every 
other publication, but any attempt at 
terrorizit'g those who gratuitously but 
conscientiously labor in behalf of the 
University would be absolutely ruin- 
vigorous journalism. The 
primary principle and attitude of the 
staff for this session has been ‘‘abso- 


ous to 


lute fearlessness of the constituency 


it served.’ We have not the slight- 
est doubt that the new staff will as- 


sume the same attitude throughout 


the next volume. Strength lies in 
courageous freedom which sends forth 
nothing crippled with the palsy of 
fear. 

We have borne, much criticism but, 
on the other hand we have received 
numerous expressions of the highest 
praise for our eflorts to give to our 
readers a high class College Journal. 
We have received many letters from 
all parts, telling us in plain words 
that we have succeeded splendidly in 
this. This may seem like self-praise 
but our purpose in mentioning these 
facts, is far deeper than that. We may, 
in this way, point out to the next staff 
that college journalism is not entirely 
a thankless task, and that careful 
work is much appreciated, especially 
by those friends beyond our walls. 
This may also serve to show our 
friends that their kind encouraging 
words are much appreciated ; and we 
may also add that they are not only 
appreciated but are very valuable. 
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As a staff, we also wish to express 
our thanks to the professors in the 
University, and our friends outside, 
who have so kindly contributed arti- 
cles to the JOURNAL this year. The 
keen interest the professors have 
shown in the publication has been a 
great stimulus to every member of the 
staff. If they fully understood how 
much their interest is valued by the 
editors—they would not hesitate to 
manifest it cn every possible occasion. 

Our one regret is, that the students 


themselves do not patronize the Jour- . 


NAL better. Every student should be 
a subscriber. Every year several 
articles are published, which alone are 
worth the price of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Wereceive very few Exchanges 
that give anything like equal value 
for the subscription price. We should 
have just double the number of sub- 
scribers within the College itself. You 
are loyal to Queen’s; be loyal to your 
own publication which serves Queen’s 
in a capacity in which nothing else can 
serve her. We hope that next year 
will be a banner-year in the point of 
student subscribers to the Journal. 





HE present staff, in this issue 
bids farewell to the readers of 

the JouRNAL. If our work has met 
your needs in any adequate way we 
shall feel ourselves amply repaid for 
our labor. That you should have 
agreed with everything that we have 
published would have been most de- 
plorable as it would have been very 
clear proof that we had failed to touch 
any phase of our life with force or 
accuracy. What we presented in these 


columns may not have met with uni-— 


versal favor, but that was scarcely to 
be hoped for. Queen’s would be a 
dead place if there were only one opin- 


ion on any and every topic—that there 
have been different views is a sign of 
life and all free and open discussion of 
college topics is a strong evidence of 
healthy student life. It is to be re- 
gretted that there are ultra-Queensmen 
who find everything at Queen’s just 
what it ought to be and everything 
at other universities much inferior. 
Some of our men here are, we fear, 
afflicted with this malady. We would 
raise our final protest against this 
bigotry and narrow prejudice. Let 
us be broad and liberal whatever we 


are. The really broad man is tolerant 


even to his fellow’s narrowness. We 
are proud of Queen’s, and we ought 
to be; but we must not imagine that 
she has a monopoly af everything 
that is noble and good. Our parting 
word, then to all our readers, is but 
the definite expression of our whole 
attitude throughout the year. and we 
believe that we express the prevail- 
ing. characteristic tone of the most 
loyal Queensman when we insist on 
taking our place side by side with the 
best in Canada or anywhere, while at 
the same time we recognize that we 
are only one among many and by no 
means unique in every feature of our 
life. « , 
HE Convocation this year was a 
great success. The crowd was 
exceptionally large and except that the 
great mass of the students had gone 
home, Grant Hall would have again 
been taxed toits utmost capacity. As 
it was every one succeeded in finding 
a comfortable seat. The behavior of 
the .students, as at the Medical Con- 
vocation, was exemplary, Their in- 
terruptions were humorous and oppor- 
tune. The mean joker stayed at home 
and as a result the witty interpolations 
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from the gallery were exceedingly re- 
freshing and also thoroughly enjoyed. 
We hope that the man of mean spirit 
and cruel tongue may never re-appear 
at any of our college functions. No 
man dislikes a real joke. 

Many men of distinction received 
honorary degrees at the Convocation 
this spring, but of all those honored 
by the Senate, no one, in the opinion 
of the students, was more richly de- 
serving of distinction than our fellow- 
student and teacher Rev. Eber Crum- 
my. The prolonged ovation which 
greeted him as he rose to receive his 
D.D. degree showed with decided em- 
phasis how completely Dr. Crummy 
has won his way into the hearts of the 
students and the citizens of Kingston. 
This shows the esteem in which a 


genuine preacher is held. Mr.Crummy — 


is not one of your namby-pamby, milk- 
and-water pulpit demagogues, who, 
like the typical pharisee, are more 
anxious to be seen and praised, than 
they are to bring any genuine uplift 
to their people. Dr. Crummy is a 
sincere apostle of the truth, uttering 
fearlessly what is revealed to him and 
refusing to paralyze his reason ‘and 
conscience by accepting holus-bolus 
the cut and dried theories and dogmas 
of the past, no matter by whom they 
may be dictated. Canada and the 
church needs a whole army of just 
such men and the tribute paid to Dr. 
Crummy by the University and the 
students was tendered to him not be- 
cause of mere personal qualities, 
though these are most excellent, but 
because he is esteemed as a genuine 
prophet of righteousness in this land. 

The Journay, hopes Dr. Crummy 
may be long spared to serve his coun- 
try and his Master in the noble man- 
ner in which he is now serving both. © 
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STUDENT'S’ DAY. 

E must not overlook the splen- 
did success that was made of 
Students’ Day this year. That it was 
so dedided a success was largely due 
to the labors of a committee, chief 
among whom was Mr.G. A. Platt. 
The response to their efforts to make. 
something more of this day was very 
encouraging and should lead the stu- 
dents of future years to put forth even 
greater efforts to make Class Day one 
of the great events in Convocation 

week. : 

The program furnished was just 
about the right length. The singing 
of the ‘‘Year’’ parodies formed a very 
enjoyable feature of the entertainment 
and we would suggest that this be 
continued in future years. The idea 
of a ‘‘tea’’ after the program met 
with general approval and a very de- 
lightful hour was spent in pleasant 
social intercourse. . 

Regarding the valedictories we have 
nothing to say in particular, but in a 
general way it seems necessary to call 
attention to the fact that valedictories 
are intended to be farewells rather 
than openings to make unkind and 
bitter criticisms of professors. Whole- 
some criticism of a general nature is 
perfectly legitimate, but severe per- 
sonalities that are of such a nature as 
to injure any individual, should not 
be indulged in on Students’ Day. If 
such specific criticism seems necessary 
in any department in the University— 
give it by all means—but give it by a 
letter, signed by the class, (not *un- 
signed for that is cowardly) that the 
defficient one may have an opportunity 
to correct his errors without being in- 
jured in the eyes of the public. We 
think the valedictories should be con- 


tinued but are very decided in our 
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opinion that all aspersions should be 
“cut out.’ This is the feeling of the 
best friends of the University both 
among the students and the friends of 
Queen’s outside. If nothing good can 
be said of a man, silence is as power- 
ful as the bitterest criticism on an 


_occasion where useful men are com- 


mended. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Fifty-four hours of examinations in 
an Honor course which constitutes 
merely the honor classes required for 
an M.A. degree is carrying the exam- 
fever a little too far. Students consti- 
tutions are not made of iron and there 
is no advantage gained to the student 
or the country, by breaking every 
ambitious man down before he has fit- 
ted himself toserve it. Honor courses 
should be comprehensive and suffi- 
ciently difficult to demand high scholar- 
ship, but the mere examination should 
not be made so severe as to ruin his 


physical strength. 


While we are speaking of exams— 
we would further raise a protest 
against long papers. Long papers 
have caused as many failures as. hard 
ones. Nothing unnerves a student 
more effectively than the feeling, that 
to make seventy-five per cent., he must 
race from start to finish with might 
and main. Besides this, all questions 
on the paper should be of the same 
value or the students should know the 


difference. We think the better way 


to ask minor questions is to group 
them into one large question so that 
all the main divisions of the paper will 
be equal in value. : 





The leading article in this issue is 
written by a recent graduate who is 


successfully climbing to eminence on 
the ladder of journalism. The article 
is well worth a careful perusal for we 
think it is a very fair and straight- 
forward treatment of one of the serious 
questions which our young men have 
to face and decide to-day, namely, the 
value of a University course in the 
business of the world. It cannot be 
measured in the coin of the reali but 
must be estimated according to some 
higher standard than that of glittering 
gold. 





That was a bright idea—requesting 
the ladies to remove their hats at Con- 
vocation. We feel pleased to note 
also that with the exception of a few 
stubborn ones of the /’//-show-you type, 
the ladies graciously acceded to the 
request. This is a good start and we 


. hope that at all gatherings in Grant 


Hall in the future this same custom 
will be followed out. It is a little trou- 
ble, but a very great advantage to those 
who would like to see the platform. 
A flower show is very beautiful and 
enjoyable under certain circumstances 
but itis a horrible inconvenience when 
it comes between you and a pulpit or 
platform. 





One of the needs of Queen's to- 
day is an up-to-date list of addres- 


ses of graduates. In this respect 


Queen’s is perhaps behind some oth- 
er universities who make no louder 


professions of college esprit de corps. 
There is not as close a connection 
between Queen’s and many of her 
graduates of a few, years ago as 
might seem desirable. To remedy 
this state of affairs the Registrar 
is, we understand, undertaking to 
establish a card index. The success 
of this system will require that each 
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graduate be personally responsible 
for the information needed in order 
that the Registrar may have the cor- 
rect addresses. We wish to impress 
on all the necessity of correcting 
addresses which are at present 
wrongly given in the calendar ‘and 
also of notifying the Registrar when- 
ever in the future, a change of ad- 
dress 1s made. 





The Grant Hall committee is 
gratified at the response to the effort 
to complete the student’s gift. The 
matter has appealed strongly to the 
students, many of whom have signed 
the subscription blanks, while many 
wore have expressed a desire to do 
go within the next year or two. 
Graduates of the past three years 


have also been communicated with. 


and may be expected to take quite 
as active an interest in the move- 
ment. Grant Hall will then be in it’s 
entirety a memorial, from the stu- 
dents, of him who was for twenty-five 
years the moving spirit of Queen’s. 





When a student misses getting his 
degree through an undoubted ambi- 


guity in the Calendar we think ‘the | 


Senate shonld be willing to make 
some sort of compromise so that no 
one would be set back for a year in 
his work. On the other hand students 
should seek from the Registrar the 
explanation of any and all doubtful 
statements in the Calendar which con- 


cern their work. 


de Bee 
Through the error of some one, we 
know not who, the JOURNAL has re- 
ceived nothing for the ladies’ column. 
We regret this very much, but at the 
time of going to press no manuscript 
has been received. — 
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THE GRADUATES OF 1905. 

Below is given a list of the success- 
ful candidates of the class of ’o5, 
together with the lists of medallists 
and prize winners. The university is 
to be congratulated on the largeness 
of this list, one feature of which we 
deem worthy of special notice, and 
that is the unusually large number of 
Masters of Arts’ degrees granted this 
year. The Journal extends congratu- 
lations to every one whose name 
appears below : 





BACHELORS oF ARTS. 


S. Anglin, Battersea. 

N, H. Anning, Oxmead. 

C. F. Bell, Winnipeg. 

R. W. Beveridge, Port Elmsley. 
A. Bright, Montreal. 

Isabel S. Bayson, Ottawa. 


‘Elizabeth D. Cathro, Lindsay. 


H. J. Clark, Belleville. 

C. J. Curtin, Brockville. 
Helena Dadson, Union. 

G. W. Down, Erin. 

H. Dunlop, Kingston. 

J. Fairlie, Kingston. 

J. P. Finn, Kingston. 

W. S. Fleming, Franktown. 
H. J. Foik, Kingston. 

D. A. Gillies, Carleton Place. 
W. Graham, Kingston. 
G. Grove, Ringwood. 
T.. Hadden, Toronto. 
McD. Hay, Kingston. 
Reta W. Hiscock, Kingston. 
F. A. Jones, Ottawa. 

W. A. Kennedy, Stratford. 
A. J. Kidd, Prospect. 


Cc. 
W. 
A. 
W. 


W. Knight, Belleville. 


G. C. Leitch, Dutton. 

Muriel C. Lindsay, Portsmouth. 
S. Couch, Melita, Man. 

H. P. May, Little Current. 


agement oe 
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Kathleen M. Michell, Perth. 

W. H. Montgomery, De Grasse, N.Y. 
Maggie B. Munro, Sime. 

J. M. McCutcheon, St. Thomas. 
J. Macdonald, Deseronto. 
Florence Macgillivray, Kingston. 
Annie K. McGregor, Almonte. 
D. A. McGregor, Tiverton. 
Grace C. McGregor, Almonte. 

J. M. McKay, Kintore, Ont. 

K. C. McLeod, Golspie, 

N. McLeod, Dunvegan. 

Ethel L. Ostrom, Alexandria. 

J. E. Parson, Toronto. 

W. R. Pearce, Wallacetown. 

J. F. Pringle, Cornwall. 

Lulu Reid, Kingston. 

J. B. Robertson, Toronto. 

Jean MeN. C. Scott, Kingston. 
R. A. Scott, Walkerton. 

Helona A. Sharp, Odessa. 

Jessie W. Singleton, Kingston. 
J. A. Speers, Alliston. 

R. McK. Stevenson, Bridgetown. 
W. J. Watt, Walderton. 

Florence C. Williamson, Kingston. 
H. S. Wood, Peterboro. 

W. L. Ugiow, Kingston. 





MASTERS OF ARTS. 
E. B. Asselstine, B.A., Wilton. 
Elizabeth C. Asselstine, B.A., As- 
selstine P.O. 


§. B, Beckett, B.A., Kintail. 


N. F. Black, Springfield. 

Ww. A. Boland, Killaloe Station. 
A. McP. Bothwell, Perth. 

D. R. Cameron, Lancaster. 

L,. P. Chambers, Woodstock. 
Grace L,. Connor, Kingston. 
Hosie Elder, Elder’s Mills. 
Wilhelmina Gordon, Kingston. 
R. D. Guy, Camden East.’ 

Ida E. Hawes, Pasadena, Cal. 
BE. Knapp, Battersea. 

L,. Malcolm, Stratford. 


Pp. F. Munro, B.A., Aylmer. 
J. M. Macdonnell, Kingston. 
L. M. McDougall, Brockville. 
S. McD. Polson, Kingston. 
Elsie E. Saunders, Kingston. 
W. W. Swanson, Oshawa. 
N. B. Wormwith, Kingston. 





BACHELORS OF SCIENCE. 

C. W. Baker, Electrical, Kingston. 
G. C. Bateman, Mining, Kingston. 
D. D. Cairns, Mining, Columbia, B.C. 
C. T. Cartwright, Mining, Kingston. 
E. A. Collins, Mining, Copper Cliff. 
A. L. Cumming, Civil, Cornwall, 
T. U. Fairlie, Civil, Kingston. 
R. G. Gage, Electrical, Riverside, Cal. 
J. R. Grant, Civil, Chesley. 
W. Henderson, Electrical, Al- 
monte. : 
A. Johnston, M.A., Civil, Athens. 
M. Montgomery, Electrical, Lanark. 
G. Macphail, Civil, Orwell, P.E.I. 
_H. Scott, Electrical, Perth. 
Sears, Civil, Kingston. 
. Sloan, Mining, Perth. 
B. O. Strachan, Mining, Kingston. 
Ww. C. Way, Electrical-Mechanical, 

Brockville. 


E. 
WwW 
O. 
J. 
H 
J. 
D 





MINING ENGINEERING. 
B. T. Corkill, B.Sc., Sydenham. 





TrBOLOGY GRADUATES—TESTAMURS 

J. H. Miller, B.A., Avening. 

L. Macdonnell, M.A., Toronto. 

W. J. McQuarrie, B.A., West Bay, 
C. B. : 

C. C. Strachan, Glencoe, Ont. 





_BacwELors OF DIVINITY. 
Hugh Cowan, B.A., Shakespeare. 
James C. McConachie, B.A., Cran- 

ston. ‘ 
William H. McInnes, B.A., Vankleek 
Hill. 
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D. M. Solandt, B.A., Kingston. 
Charles C. Whiting, M.A., Toledo. 





UNIVERSITY MEDALS. 
Latin—R. Bryden, Quebec. 
Greek—P. F. Munro, Aylmer. 
German—Helen Dadson, B.A., Union.: 
French—N. F. Black, M.A., Spring- 
field. 

English— Wilhelmina Gordon, M.A., 

Kingston.’ 

History—H. May, B.A., Little Cur- 
rent. 

Moral Philosophy —L. P. Chambers, 
M.A., Bardezag, Turkey in Asia. 

Mental Philosophy—L. M. McDougall, 
M.A., Brockville. 

Chemistry—J. A. Speers, B.A., Al- 
liston, 


Political Science—W. W. Swanson, 


M.A., Oshawa. 
Mathematics—L. Malcolm, M.A., 
Stratford. 


‘Animal Biology—E. Knapp, M.A., 


Battersea. 
Minerology—R. D. Guy, M.A., Cam- 
den East. 





’ UNIVRSITY PRIZES & SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Sir John A. Macdonald prize in 
political science, given by Hon. 
Senator Gowan, C. M. G.—S. E. 
Beckett, M.A., Kintail. 

Roughton Prize in German—O. S. 
Eby, Philipsburg. 

Professor’s Prize in French.—C. H. 
Bland, Pembroke. 

Rogers’ Prize in English—N. M. 
Omond, London. 

Lewis—J. C. McConachie, B.A, 
Cranston. 

Hiram Calvin Scholarship in Latin — 
B. Louise Foster, Smith’s Falls. 
McLennan Scholarship in Greek—R. 

G. McDonald, Golspie. 
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Graduate Scholarship in Chemistry— 
W. G. Wallace, Metcalfe. 

Chancellor’s Scholarship in science— 
Cc. R. McColl, Chatham, Ont. 


ScHOLARSHIPS IN THEOLOGY. 

Sarah McClelland Waddell, $120—G. 
A. Brown, B.A., Oak Grove. 

Chancellor’s $7o—C. E. Kidd, B.A., 
Prospect. 

Spence, $60 (tenable two years)—B. S. 
Black, B.A., Kingston. 

Anderson No. 1, First Year Divi- 
nity, $40—R. W. Beveridge, B. 
A., Port Elmsley. 

Anderson No. 2, Second Year Divi- 
nity, $35—-M. A. Lindsay, B.A., 
‘London, England. 

The Tawse, Third Vear Divinity, 
$40o—Logie Macdonnell, M. A., 
Fergus. 


‘Toronto. Second Year Hebrew, $60— 


R. M. Stevenson, B.A., Ridge- 
town. 

St. Andrew’s church, Toronto, $50— 
H. T. Wallace, B.A., Hamilton. 
Rankine, $55—J. H. Hutcheson, 

Saskatoon. 
Glass Memorial, $30-—-W. H. MacIn- 
ness, Vankleek Hill. 
James Anderson, $25—J. A. McKin- 
non, East Lake Ainslie, C.B. 
William Morris Bursary, $50—S. E. 
Beckett, M.A., Kintail. 
DR. D. D. McBEAN. 

Prof. Dupuis presented the hame of 
Mr. McBean for the degree of Doctor 
of Laws and addressed the Convoca- 
tion as follows :— 

Mr. Chancellor,—My candidate is 
unfortunately absent in body although 
he is undoubtedly present in spirit. 
He was taken seriously ill in Montreal 
while on his way from New York to 





Kingston. We are all very sorry, and 
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I am sure that his sorrow is not less 
than ours. 

Mr. D. D. McBean was born in Can- 
ada in the county ot Glengarry, and 
he is still a Canadian in spirit although 
dowiciled in another country. 

He began his career as a contractor 
upon great works, some of them being 
the La Salle St. Tunnel under the 
‘Chicago river, the Northern Pacific 
Railway, the Croton Aqueduct which 
supplies New York City with water, 
&c. But Mr. McBean is more than a 
contractor, he has become an eminent 
engineer. His most recent and distin- 
guished work, to which he has brought 
the highest powers of his inventive 
and constructive skill, and which is at 
once the envy and the admiration of 
leading engineers from various coun- 
tries, isa new tunnel under the Harlem 
river, built under most adverse con- 
ditions and on hitherto untried princi- 
ples of engineering constrction, and 
principles which are bound to revolu- 
tionize the practice of tunnel making. 

Believing that one function of a Uni- 
ersity is to recognize noble achieve- 
ment, and that there is as much ex- 
penditure of sound thought in engi- 
neering some great work as there is in 
writing a book, I present to you the 
name of Mr. D. 1). McBean as a 
worthy recipient of the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws at your hands. 

_MR. M’BEAN’S REPLY. 

Mr. McBean sent the following let- 
ter which Prof. Dupuis read to the 
Convocation. ; 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentle- 
men :— 

It the Senate of this Univer- 
sity, and all those who have united in 


conferring upon me this high honor. — 


I feel very grateful to you all. I ap- 
preciate deeply the distinction which 


this degree confers, and I realize the 
responsibility that it places upon me.. 

It gives me great pleasure to bave 
you learned men decide that my work 
is a benefit to my fellowmen, and 
that it merits the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. It gives me all the more plea- 
sure because I myself was born and 
and brought up, as my parents were 


before me, in this country in the town- 


ship of Lancaster, County of Gien- 
garry. It was in this country that I 
took part in my first works of con- 
struction—the building of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. My occupations have 
compelled me to pass much of my 
time in different localities and in other 
countries, but I shall always look to 
Canada as my home. When I come 
here I feel that I am coming among 
my family and friends, and to the 
place which I looked upon as home 
from my earliest boyhood. 

I have never felt any lack of confi- 
dence in myself to grapple with any 
difficulty that I ever met with in 
pbuilding tunnels, which is my special 
work in life, but I do not feel the same 
confidence in addressing an audience ; 
and I will, therefore, only add that I 
always wish to be classed with the 
warmest supporters of the prosperity 
of Queen’s University. 

My best wishes to you all, 





Besides Dr. McBean ‘four other 
distinguished gentlemen received 
honorary degrees, namely, Rev. J. 
R. Battisty, Ph.D., of Chatham, Rev. 
James Fleck, B.A., of Montreal, and 
Rev. Eber Crummy, B.A., B.Sc., of 


Kingston, who were honored with the 


degree of Doctor of Divinity, while 
Dr. D. L,. Bray, of Chatham, received 


the degree of Doctor of Laws, being | 


presented to the Chancellor by Dean 
Connell. 
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HE sixty-fourth session of the 
University has just passed to 
its eclipse, leaving many student 
hearts in raptures, and a few, we are 
sorry to relate, amid disappointments. 
After a season of great anxiety and 
expectation, lasting at least for three 
or four weeks, the members of the 
different faculties are leaving the 
Limestone City, and the seat of their 
Alma Mater; some, indeed, to return 
no more, but to enter the world of 
practical life, and shoulder their share 
of its responsibility ; others, to return 
after the customary vacation to re- 
sume the studies which they have 
temporarily set aside. We wish them 
all a pleasant holiday. 


Great was the excitement in Divi- 
nity Hall, on Saturday and Monday 
afternoons, April thetwenty-second and 
twenty-fourth respectively, when the 
long-waited results were finally given 
forth. At 1.00 p.m. on the former. 
day, the long list of degrees in Arts 
and Science was posted on the boards, 
much to the delight of the students, 
who expected to be in suspence until 
at least 4.00 o’clock. Mutual congra- 
tulations were the order of the day, 
and everyone seemed to be in the best 
of spirits. | 

Excitement was again at a high 
pitch on Monday when the results 
were made known, and every candi- 
date could read hisdoom. There was 
considerable annoyance caused by the 
news that the local papers were not 
going to publish these results for some 
reason of theirown. Many students, 
before leaving the city after writing 
their last examination, arranged to 
have newspapers sent to them contain- 


ing the names of the successful candi- 
dates, and these would have been 
mortally disappointed, if the above 
news had been true. Arrangements, 
however, were soon made, and agree- 
ments reached between the University 
authorities and the local newspapers, 
by which the desired lists were repro- 
duced in their columns on Tuesday, 
April the twenty-fifth. 

If it would not be out of order here, 
the Arts Editor would like to make a 
suggestion or two concerning the post- 
ing of these lists. At present, the 
names of the successful candidates are 
written in order of merit, on separate 
slips of paper, by the respective pro- 
fessors, and posted anywhere on large 
boards provided for the purpose. The 


‘only method that can be perceived in 


this process of ‘‘pnsting’’ is in the 
fact that separate boards are provided 
for Arts, Science and Divinity results. . 
On the Arts pass board, for instance, 
there are thirty or forty different lists 
written all in different handwriting, 
and placed almost anywhere on the 
whole board. ‘There is always a con- 
siderable crowd of students gathered 
around these lists trying to find out in 
what classes they were successful. 
The first difficulty they experienced is 
in getting close enough to make out 
the writing, while the next is endea- 
voring to see where the lists are for 
which they are looking. This method 
of posting results is apparently very 
unsatisfactory. It would facilitate 
matters immensely, if the lists were 
typewritten, for instance, and arrang- 


‘ed in some order,—a junior class on 


top, say, with the senior in the same 
subject immediately below. In such 


“a case we would know exactly where 


to look to find what we want. 


. 
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On Sunday aiternoon the graduates, 
who were present, had the opportunity 
of hearing one of the finest Bacca- 
laureate sermons ever preached at 
Queen’s. The Rev. Dr. Crummy, of 
Brock St. Methodist Church, who is a 
great favorite with the students, con- 
ducted the service. The subject of 
his address was ‘‘The Permanent Ele- 
ment inthe Resurrection,” and he made 
it perform the double duty of an 
Easter, as well as a Baccalaureate ser- 
mon. It was only the spiritual idea 
in the Resurrection that was of value 
—-gelf-sacrifice or work, as Dr. Crum- 
my expressed it, was the secret of our 
Saviour’s greatness on earth, and it 
was only through this that perfect 
manhood could be reached. To the 
graduates, therefore, he highly com- 
mended it as their future pathway. 





The graduating class of this year 
will all join the editor of this column 
in extending very cordial thanks to 
Principal and Mrs. Gordon, for their 
kindness in entertaining the members 
of the final year, at a pleasant social 
gathering on Monday evening, April 
twenty-fourth, It was one of those 
social functions, the memories of 
which will remain long in the minds 
of those who met there in union, 
probably for the last time. Being 
on one of the last evenings in which 
the graduates would have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting together with their 
beloved principal, their reminiscen- 
ces of college life at Queen’s will be 
all the happier and more pleasont on 
account of this circumstance. 





Students’ Day passed of quietly 
as usual, but with more success than 
in previous years. Three valedic- 
tories were delivered by representa- 


tives of the graduating classes in 
Arts, Science, and Divinity. A pro- 
gramme was given, consisting of 
musical selections and _ parodies, 
which were greatly appreciated, and 
the ceremonies of the afternoon 
came to a pleasant conclusion in an 


-“ Asthetic Tea,” given in the Red 


Room for members of the final year. 





Convocation has come and gone, 
and the ordeals for the afternoon 
were successfully gone through. 
Owing to the fact that Easter was 


past, there were very few students, © 
outside of the graduates, in the city, . 


to bring the excitement of the after- 
noon to the usual pitch. All was in 
comparative silence for some time, 
until a respected member of the 
graduating class in Theology, who 
was about to “ Face the realities of 
life,” as one of the speakers after- 
wards expressed it, was ushered into 
the hall, and taken to his seat in one 
of the}front rows. Cheers greeted 
him on every side, and showers of 
rice poured forth on him from 
the gallery. Nevertheless he went 
through all his. trials like a stoic, 
prepared to accept the inevitable. 
The first order of the proceedings 
was the presentation of prizes and 


medals to the successful candidates, . 
but it was unfortunate that so many - 


of the recipients of the former were 


unable to be present. Immediately | 


after this, the numerous graduates 
were laureated by the Senate. Sev- 
eral honorary degrees were conferred 
on well-deserving men of different 


professions. After a short address . 


by the Rev. Dr., MacRae, the sixty- 


fourth session was closed by singing - 


the national anthem, 





| 
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We were glan to see the Rev. 
W. W. MacLaren, M.A, B.D., was 
with us on Wednesday, as chaplain 
of the day. He graduated in Arts in 
1899, and in Divinity in 1902. He 
is now pastor of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian church, Picton. 





Before closing the columns for the 
year, we wish to send our heartiest 
congratulations to all the graduates, 
prizemen, and medallists, whom we 
may not see personally, but who are 
by this time enjoying their well- 
merited success. Our best wishes 
for a pgpasant vacation are extended 
to all our fellow-students, whom we 
hope to welcome, in good health, to 
the college halls, again next autumn. 








Dibinity. 





L/THOUGH the Pope’s flock has 
been scattered to the four winds 
of heaven long before this appears in 
print, it seems only proper that we 
should be represented in No. 12 of the 
JourNAL asin all the rest. We be- 
gan our editorial duties before the 
Divinities had re-assembled from their 
various spheres of duty and abode dur- 
ing the summer, and now after a few 
short months they are scattered again. 
We are tempted to moralize on the ra- 
pidity with which our short term has 
passed, and upon what these months 
of work have added to our equipment 
for the battle of life, but space will 
not permit. 

The examinations and the published 
results might also invite our attention, 
but words fail before those eloquent 
lists already well-known to all our 
readers. We may say, on behalf.of 
the members of the hall, that our 
term’s work has been a highly suc- 


cessful one; our prophecies of last 
November have been amply fulfilled. 
Perhaps as Queen’s men we are 
tempted to boast, but we verily believe 
that we have good reason to congratu- 
late ourselves and our University on 
the work being done by her Divinity 
students. Queen’s has always held a 
proud reputation, we hope and trust 
that we have not lessened, but rather 
increased, it during the session of 
1904-5; if we have not done so, the 
fault seems to be all our own. . 





Though a little late in the day it 
seems proper to say a word or two 
about the visit of our recently laure- 
ated and distinguised alumnus, Rev. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, Master of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge. We were very 
fortunate in having several oppor- 
tunities of hearing Dr. Kirkpatrick, 
and it goes without saying that they 
were all greatly appreciated. Our 
own private little lecture om the 
Psalter before the Hall was a very 
scholarly and able exposition of his 
position on this department of Old 
Testament study. From his books 
we already knew that Dr. Kirk- 
patridk’s general position was rather 
more conservative than that which is 
represented in our class-work. But 
his theory and arguments relative to 
the great problems of the Psalter are 
very consistently and ably stated, and 
we are very grateful for having heard 
so distinguished a scholar from the old 
land and from one of the most famous 
of the great Universities of the world. 
It assuredly widens one’s horisons to 
hear such a man on his own particular 
line of study and likewise deepens 
our interest in onr work. From every 
point of view Dr. Kirkpatrick’s visit 
was a great success and we are greatly 
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indebted to him and to those who 
arranged the programme for his short 
stay in Kingston. 





And now nothing remains but to 
say Adieu to our readers and to lay 
down the editorial quill with a sigh 
half of sorrow, half of relief. We 
have to thank our readers for their 
kindness and consideration shown 
during the term. We have been 
pleased to know that-our labors were 
appreciated to some extent at least. 
It has been a labor of love, but by 
no means without its reward. 


The JOURNAL, must say farewell 
to those of the graduating class who 
will not be with us next year. We 
wish them every success and trust 
they will let us know where they are 
and what they are doing. We extend 
our congratuations to our successful 
graduates, B.D. men and winners of 
scholarships and to all the successful 
ones. ‘And to all wherever they may 
be during the summer months we 
wish the best of success in every way. 
And so adieu. 





Science. 





BE congratulate the long list of 

men who, this year, have 
secured their B.Sc degree. We will 
not repeat them here since they appear 
in another column of this journal. 
Twenty degrees from Science Hall 
shows how rapidly the mining and 
engineering department is, growing. 
We hope that the prosperity of this 
department may continue to increase 
—that the classes may be larger each 
year and the work done by Faculty 
_and students be equally good. The 
country needs good, well trained engi- 


neers to do the pioneer work in de- 
veloping the latent resources of this 
great land and to survey and construct 
on scientific principles the great land 
and waterways of our ever-growing 
commerce. The stability of the super- 
structure always depends on the soli- 
dity of the foundations. Science men 
have a national duty to perform as 
well as a personal duty to themselves, 
in earning a livelihood. Big wages 
are all right but men of strong national 
spirit, whoare truly patriotic, will find 
a higher duty in serving this growing 
country in the noblest possible way. 
Because a man is a scientist do@s not 
in any sense mean that he is without 
ideals. He can be as loyal to his com- 
munity and his country as any heroor 
statesman—indeed the highest heroic 
qualities are often demanded from him 
in his work in the wild areas of prairie 
and mountain. 





' We notice that the Faculty in 
Science have taken their cue from 
their brothers in Medicine and have 
instituted a summer session of indefi- 
nite length. 

Some of the boys decided to remain 
over when it was discovered that 
ladies were to take the places of the 
regular staff, but the course has proved 
to be too strictly kindergarten in its 
nature and hence unpopular to the 
Science men. 

We hope the atmosphere of the En- 
gineering Building will not be detri- 
mental to the health of the children 
and we also hope that they will be able 
to find a more convenient nursery be- 
fore the next session opens. 


—-— 


The members of the final year held 
a very successful banquet at the Kes- 


‘ 
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wick café on the evening of Good 
Friday. 

The year was permanently organiz- 
ed with Mr. Montgomery as president 
and C. W.. Baker secretary, and many 
happy re-unions are looked forward to 
in the future. 

Mr. Lewis proved a most capable 
and hospitable host, and the event 
will long be remembered by those who 
shared in the festivities of the even- 


ing. 








Athletics. 








OR some time past signs have 
pointed towards the admission 
of Ottawa College into the Intermedi- 
ate Rugby Football Union and on 
April 20th, in Montreal, that end was 
at last attained. From time to time 
unofficial representations have been 
made as to their admission on special 
terms but the Unian has always held 
out for a strictly student basis of 
elegibility, and Ottawa College enters 
under the same conditions as bind the 
other three clubs. By the terms of 
the agreement she will drop out of the 
Quebec union and no team bearing 
her name will be entered in any 
league other than the Intercollegiate. 
In the past the three clubs in the 
LC.R.F.U. have been financially 
embarassed through having only two 
home-games, but their position here 
will soon be greatly improved. The 
old disadvantage of one club having a 
bye each week has also been re- 
moved, The Intercollegiate League 
now bids fair to become one of the 
strongest football organizations in the 
country. 
The foilowing schedule was adopt- 
ed by the meeting : 
Oct. 14th—Queen’s at Toronto. 
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Oct. 14th—McGill at Ottawa. 
‘*  a1st—Toronto at McGill. 


s “ __ Ottawa at Queen’s. 
“  28th—Toronto at Queen’s. 
« « _ Ottawa at McGill. 
Nov. 4th—Queen’s at Ottawa. 
«McGill at Toronto. 
“  rrth—McGill at Queen’s. 
« « _ Toronto at Ottawa. 
“  18th—Queen’s at McGill. 
«© __Ottawa at Toronto. 
Among the list of this year’s 
graduates are the names of three, 
whose absence next session will prove 


"a severe loss to Queen’s sporting 


circles. D. A. Gillies, B O. Strachan, 
and J. M. Macdonnell have all three 
done yeoman service on the football 
field both in intermediate and senior 
ranks. On the ice as “ point,’’ 
‘‘Jim.’’ has also proved a hard prop- 
osition for opposing forwards to en- 
counter for the past two seasons. So 
our congratulations on their success 
are tinged with regret at the blanks 
their departure will occasion. Our 
star outside wing, Russell Britton, 
has also decided to give up the 
strenuous life of the gridiron. His 
lightning swiftness and splendid tack- 
ling will be greatly missed next fall. 





On Saturday, April 15th, a splendid 
contest in Basketball took place in tne 
Y.M.C.A. gymnasium between picked 
teams from the city Y.W.C.A. and 
Queen’s Ladies’ Gymnasium class. 
The game was fast and spirited 
throughaut, rousing the crowded 
galleries to great excitement and ap- 
plause. The callege girls showed a 
closer acquaintance with the fine 
paints of the game and played to- 
gether well. There was an abund- 
ance of close and heavy checking, of 
which the Y.W.C.A. proved the chief 
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exponents. At half-time the score 
sjood 7-6 for Queen’s and the lead 
was maintained to the end, leaving 
the students winners by 13-8. It is 
to be hoped this is merely the first of 
many such interesting contests. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

THE CONCURSUS. 

Editor of “The Journal” : 

HE senate last session, before 

the sitting of the Arts’ court, 

made it known that if the Arts’ 
court were raided, they would abol- 
ish the three courts. And when we 
give the matter a little calm delib- 
eration, we must admit that unless 
the court system be reformed it 
would be better if they were abol- 
ished, For the court system at 
Queen’s often degenerates from an 
instrument to vindicate justice into 
the means for a clique to vent their 
vengeance, or, on the other hand, 
into mere horse-play to create amuse- 
ment for the audience at the expense 
of the prisoners. 

The originatoin of the concursus 
had a good end in view—to curb in- 
cidental bumptiousness, and to pro- 
mote decorum among the students, 
Self-government was morally sup- 
ported as promoting independence 
among university mon. The princi- 
ple is a good one, if properly ap- 
plied; but we are satisfied that if the 
senate knew the inner workings of 
the concursus at present, they would 
change their attitude concerning it. 
The students to-day are in a_ better 
position to detect erring ones than 
the governing body, In fact the 
students, (if they were bent on this 
alone) could find out. violations and 
wrong doing that it would be impvs- 
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sible for the senate to do. In early 
days, we understand, the concursus 
carried out the object of its inaugu- 
ration, and was then a commendable 
institution. But, sad to say, in- 
stead of advancing, we have in this 
respect deteiorated. If is a reflec- 
tion on university men, supposedly 
advanced in ideals, that this should 
be so, and that higher education has 
not advanced them to having at least 
chivalry enough to promote equality 
aud justice among their fellow stu- 
dents. It is all very well to indulge 
in maudlin sentimentality about 
the courts being time-honored, and 
therefore just, but from the prison- 
ers standpoint it is quite different. 
The court system at present is 
inadequate, and fails to cope with 
the problem of self-government. 
Two years ago the faculty of science 
had to step in and fine the freshmen 
fifty cents each for breaking seats in 
the mathematics room, Last year 
the faculty in science had to fine 
some of the sophomores for spitting 
tobacco in the drafting room, Two 
years ago the drawers in the chemi- 


cal laboratory were burglarized. 


‘There was no systematic attempt by 


the courts to find out the culprits. 
Moreover, the courts are in three 
faculties, and a man can hide behind 
one faculty from another. Last ses- 
sion the senior judge in Arts, who 
was the valedictorian, in his address, 
referred to the court system, and ad- 
vised a change. . Probably his con- 


science was pricking him for his 


decisions at the Arts courts. 


At present each of the three courts 
generally has one sitting each ses- 
sion (supposedly oftener if necessary, 
but almost invariably never more 
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than one takes place) so offences 
after the sitting of the court pass un- 
heeded. The court must sit, so if 
there are not legitimate cases, some- 
thing must be concocted, and go 
someone suffers. The system is ob- 
viously faulty if all are not dealt 
with alike. 

For example, the science court 
should not have sat last session. 
There were no legitimate cases. 
Thus, as already explained, persons 
were accused and cases invented. 
They said it would not do to miss the 
night’s fun. So the junior prose- 
cuting attorney visited some fresh- 
man classes, and such cases as 
‘swelled head’ wereinvented. Im- 
agine the charge ! To prove this case 
of the “graph” and the “slide rule” 
were used. The prosecuting attor- 
ney moreover, read a long paper of 
-slurs on ths student. This is an ex- 
ample of creating amusement for the 
audience at the expense of an inno- 
cent student. It is a recognized fact 
at this court at least, that. freshmen 
alone are prosecuted. The judge, 
last session, had the amount of the 
fines calculated before he ever came 
to the court. me 

The medical court has long.since 
been recognized as a matter of huge 
horse-play. At that court last ses- 
sion a prisoner barely escaped serious 
injury by being drawn through, and 
suspended at the top of a door, from 
which he he hed to be cut loose. But 
the medical court has sat this ses- 
sion. The crier’s report, with all its 
obscene language, might well be im- 
proved as an “ opening of the court.” 
The so-called “medical oxperts” 
brought in reports of the prisoners 
subjected to them, which consisted 
of coarse ludicrousness and filthy 
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jokes. Two such experts are always 
elected for this purpose. The “ jun- 
ior judge’s” superflous fines through- 
out the court were five and ten cents. 
Yet when a man was proven guilty of 
an offence he was fined but ten cents. 

In the arts court last session there 
were a number of cases of those 
against whom there was spite first, 
and after these were over the court 
was adjourned, ostensibely to meet 
again, but, of course it never did. 
In this manner (obvious to. all) the 
favorites were shielded and allowed 
to go free. The case over the At 
Home ticket was evidently a case of 
spite, shown by the conviction with- 
out proof, and by the prevailing 
wrath of the prosecuting attorney. 

The other case—that of the disturb- 
ance in the consulting library, was 
clearly a case of “getting even” over 
an At Home squabble. Moreover 
the chief witness admitted making 
as much noise as the prisoner. Why 
was he not arraigned? At this court 
it wasn’t a matter of finding out if 
the accused were innocent but of 
convicting them at any cost. The 
judge, evidently, had concluded what 
decisions he would give before he 
came to the court, and what the fines 
should be. Imagine the justice! 
The accused might as well put up no 
case, —simply ask how much is the 
spite, and what is the fine. 

“© judgement ! thou art fled to brut- 
ish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.” 

If the court is to remain at all, all 
cases should be held privately. Then 
the “ junior judge fines ’—that spur- 
ious auxiliary to justice—would be 
excluded. A man would not be sum- 

- moned simply to fill in a night’s fun 

-for others. And all legitimate cases 
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would be dealt with, for an offender 
could be tried at any time. Let no 
one be present but those directly in- 
terested—judge, attorneys, witnes- 
ses, etc. Then there would be no 
desire to entertain, and a_ person 
would get a fair trial. There would 
be no reason for calling a case unless 
there ‘were an offence, so justice 
could be dealt to all alike. 


Tf this change fin the manner of- 


the court is not affected, we think it 
would be well if the senate would 
abolish the courts altogether. Yours 
truly, JUSTICE. 





Liditor Queen’s University Journal : 
Dear - Sir :—The missionary ad- 
dresses some of us have had occasion 
to hear of late, have reminded us that 
in foreign missions at least interest is 
sadly lacking at Queen’s. This lack 
of interest may perhaps be attributed, 
in some degree, to the fact that foreign 
missionary work is looked upon as an 
effort to force upon people with types 
of mind and life differing from ours, a 
stereotyped religion that once suited 
our civilization, but wich we are now 
beginning to outgrow. This concep- 
tion is altogether wrong. Neither is 
missionary work a forcing of our reli- 
gion upon other peoples, the prosely- 
' tizing spirit is quickly dying out; nor 
is the religion the missionary takes 
with him a stereotyped religion. Of 
course it was not Jesus’ desire to have 
His name sounded with a flourish of 
trumpets throughout the world. Such 
tawdry vainglory is not consistent 
with His character. He wanted to do 
good, to give people something that 
would lighten their burdens, and this 
he found in‘ sympathy. But even if 
this was His message, he surely did 
not mean that His followers are to go 
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out and servilely preach the very doc- 
trines He preaches and tag His name 
on to them. Imitation is not the 
highest praise. Christ wanted His dis-. 
ciples to go about doing good and to 
carry to others, messages vital with 
their own experiences, and mission- 
aries on foreign fields as well as 
preachers at home are becoming more 
imbued with that spirit. They are 
less and less engaged in repeating 
parrot-like certain phrases that have 
been taught and repeated until the 
spirit in them is nearly dead. On the 
contrary they are as a whole sincere, 
earnest men who think they have 
found a message that will help man- 
kind and who wish to spread it abroad. 
Should any think that those now in 
the work have not the right message, 
they should not therefore deny the 
value of all missionary effort, rather 
should they go and carry their own 
messages abroad. The reason why 
most preachers preach Christianity is 
that they sincerely believe Christ’s 
message to be the most helpful, give 
it any name you please, and not be- 
cause they are bound down by tradi- 
tion to glorify a mere name. But 
surely we at Queen’s should not find 
fault with the associating of a name 
with a movement. A bare abstract 
ideal does not appeal to the average 
man. It is when that ideal is found 
pulsating in a man like the late Prin- 
cipal Grant that it fills us with thrills 
of enthusiasm. There is a chance 
that the name Grant and the phrase 
Queen’s spirit may degenerate, as the 
name Christian has unfortunately to 
some extent degenerated, into mere 
fetishes, God forbid! The very name 
of George Grant should be sufficient 
to save it from such a fate. And the 
name of Christ should also mean for 
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us so much that is noble, admirable 
and lovable, that- we could not bear to 
have it become a password on thought- 
less, soulless lips. 

But should any one be sceptical of 
the great part played by Christianity 
in the development of those nations 
who stand at the fore-front of civiliza- 
tion; should he also be sceptical of 
the potency of the spirit for which the 
name of Christ stahds, in elevating 
man to higher places; no one who has 
studied the history of Christian mis- 
sions in the past century can deny 
that this movement has been the 
greatest factor in redeeming heathen 


nations from their bondage of vice, : 


ignorance and superstition, in so far 
as that work has been carriedon, In- 
deed modern missionary effort is being 


directed more and more to educating © 


the people and to teaching them to 
appreciate what is good in their own 
civilization as well as in ours. And 
to really convince a man that a certain 
thing is good, is to make him strive to 
attain to it. It is not until a man has 
by his own’ powers of reasoning, or 
perhaps through intuition, become 
sincerely convinced that the ideals 
held up to him by the missionary. are 
the best, that he is asked to associate 
himselt with that world-wide organi- 
zation which, with all its mistakes, 
with its haste to jump at conclusions 
and its slowness to change these when 
once formed, has ever stood for what 
is noble, true and beautiful. Chris- 
tianity has often proved its vitality by 
adapting itself to varied ages and 
varied peoples. But it can continue 
to.live and to be a potent factor for 
good in the world only as its members 
recognize in a vital and active mis- 
sionary spirit the brotherhood of man 


which does away with all differences - 


of creed‘and theory, and unites us all 
in love and emulation of Him whose 
spirit still inspires us, Jesus the Christ, 
the embodiment of manhood, sympa- 
thy and love. 

Can tve at Queen’s afford to be in- 
different to such a movement? We 
should, in all fairness, at least consi- 
der the advisibility of associating our- 
selves more definitely with it, perhaps 
by taking a greater interest in student 
volunteer missionary movements. It 
may not be advisable to make the 
Q.U.M.A. a committee of the Y.M. 
C.4., but it would be very advisable 
at least, that the work being done by 
the Q.U.M.A. and by the Y.M.C.A. 
committees should be brought more 
frequently before our attention, for 
nothing creates so great an interest in 
any work as to engage in it, or hear- 
those who are in it. One might also. 
suggest the resuming of a mission- 
study class, though there is of course 
a danger of overcrowding the week. 
Thanking you for this space 

Iam yours truly, 
L. P. CHAMBERS. 











Exchanges. 





N this issue we make our last bow 
to the world of college editors. 
On the whole we have found our year 
with the fraternity a pleasant one. 
Most of our confreres have been kind 
indeed ; some have been indifferent 
and a few caustic and severe. Their 
criticism, however, so far as it applies 
to us we accept as given with good 
intent. And now as a parting shot 
it may be well to say as brifly as pos- 
sible just what we think of some of 
the publications that have come to our 
table during the year. To touch upon 
all is impossible. 


e 
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Every month exchanges reach us 
from Canadian, American and British 
colleges. These exchanges like the 
institutions they represent are of very 
varied types, and to classify and judge 
them is no easy task. However, after 


a careful perusal of all, our opinion 


is that for general excellence our Can- 
adian college journals need yield the 
palm to none. And among these 
Acta Victoriana carries off the prize, 
with MeMaster Uniuersity Journal a 
close second. Acta excels in her arti- 
cles of of literary character, sketches, 
essays. stories, verse. The McMaster 
Journal’s stories and sketches are also 
good and its local and exchange col- 
umns about the most readable we have 
seen, Next in order we would place 
the Varsity, the McGill Outlook and 
the Ottawa University Review. Both 
the Outlook and the Varsity keep a 
close watch upon college affairs, and 
give the news of hall and campus in 
fresh and breezy paragraphs. The 
Outlook scarcely goes beyond this, but 
the Varsity is more ambitious, and 
during the year has published some 
excellent sketches and short pieces of 
verse, ‘I'he Ottawa Review takes it, 
self more seriously. It is somewhat 
inclined to be heavy and staid. Its 
strong point is the firm hold it kee s 
on the alumni of the university. From 
the west we receive the Manitoba Jour- 
nal and: Vox Wesleyana, both pub- 
lished in Winnipeg and showing in 
form and material the vigor and rush 
of tha prairie capital. From the east- 
ern colleges several papers visit us. 
We mention especially the Jfétre and 
the Acadia Athenacum, both note- 
worthy for the excellence of their edi- 
torial departments. Nor must we 
forget Aliisonia the historically inclin- 
ed magazine from Mount Allison 
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which insists upon addressing us as 
Queen’s College Journal ‘“Toronto.”’ 
From the technical and denomina- 
tional colleges we receive the O. A.C, 
Review with its articles on live stock, 
fruit and butter, Hya Yaka, learnedly 
discussing root-canals and amalgam fill- 
ings, the Normal College Monthly with 
its psychology and nature study, and 
the Presbyterian College Journal breath- 
ing exegesis and dogma. Last but 
by no means least of our Canadian 
journals we mention Vox College, 
daintiest of college papers, which dis- 
cusses in a fresh and crisp way 
weigty matters of art, music, poetry 
and domestic science. 

Of our United States exchanges we 
value most highly the Columbia Month- 
ly and Notre Dame Scholastic, the 
former for its poetry and short stories, 
the latter for its editorial articles and 
essays. Then there is the Athenaeum 
well known to all ex-men tor the news 
it gives of the college world. The 
Lantern, too, has furnished us with 
many a clipping during the year. 
The Niagara Index is worthy of note 
for its historical sketches, also perhaps 
for the insufferable humbug and non- 
sense of its local column. Then we 
must mention Buff and Blue, with its 
careful conscientious ex-man, the Vic- 
torian, sarcastic and critical, and Tech 
the suggestive newsy tri-weekly from 
Boston. 

From across the Atlantic we receive 
only four papers, the Oxford Maga- 
zine, ponderous, ugly, for the most 
part unreadable, but with the best 
editorial notes we have see in any col- 
lege paper; 7. C. D. from Dublin, 
newsy and sometimes poetical, always 
Irish ; the Student, trom Edinburgh, 
containing excellent articles, and verse 
but much given to parody and dry 
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jokes ; and lastly Glasgow University 
Magazine, less prentious than the 
Student, and more addicted to fiction 
and rondeaus. 


SHAKESPEARE ON COLLEGE LIFE. 


The college world’s a stage 

And all the simple students merely players; 

They have their pensums and conditionals, 

And one man in his course works many 
blufts, 

His chief roles being seven. 
boy firsé, 

Mouthing- and mocking at the masters’ 
backs ; 

The Freshman next. with weary, ashen 
face, 

Creeping by back lanes to the eating club ; 

Then the Sophomore, smoking like a fur- 
nace, 

Sad sight! But one year ago he was a 
Freshman, 

Then the Junior, staid and dignified, 

The college wan! Yet, groomed in all 
his glory, 

Seeking to lose a Freshman year condition, 

Even at the Dean’s back door. The Senior 
next : . 

Capacious head with varied knowledge 
lined, / 

Full of old customs which are out of date, 

And so they graduate. The next age slips 

Into the goggled, stooping, thin P G. 

His youthful joys forgot, a world too gay 

For his dull grind. Last, saddest of all — 

The poor old grad, out in the wide, wide 
world, 

Dreaming of happy days that come no 
more, 

Sans pipe, sans bowl, sans song sans every- 
thing.-—Hz. 


The prep. 


Mr, Takahira. the Japanese minis- 
ter at Washington, has a new story 
which he tells with great glee. He 
says he heard two women discussing 
his nation. , 

‘The Japanese,’ said one of them, 
“ought to be excluded from the coun- 
try. Their young men come here to 
school, and no sooner do they arrive 
than they begin a systematic course of 
cheating.” 

‘‘How is that ?’? asked the other. 

‘They only pay tuition for one,” 
said the complainant, ‘‘and they learn 
enough for two or three.”’ 


” 
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CONCORDIENSIS. 

A movement is on foot at Princeton 
to raise a fund of $2,500,000 in order 
to make it possible to instal a system 
of tutors and preceptors has been start- 
ed by the university corporation. 


“There didn’t seem to be much 
warmth to her voice.’’ : 

“No; they said it had such a good 
range, too.’’—Ex. 


Mrs. Joggins—My! They make 
car wheels out ot paper! The idea ! 
Paper car wheels ! , 

Joggins—That’s nothing. They 
have stationary engines, too.—Ex. - 


Tyrrell (the wit): There was a 
terrible accident on La Salle street this 
morning. 

Tuohy (the inquisitive man from 
Joliet): What was it ? 

Tyrrell: The cable car ran into 
the tunnel. 





The class of 1880 at Harvard, of 
which President Roosevelt is a mem- 
ber, will celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its graduation by making 
an unrestricted gift of $1,000,000 to 
the university. 


The Michigan speakers for the 
Michigan-Wisconsin debate are under 
training similar to that of the foot- 
ball players. | They are prohibited 
from smoking, drinking and all other 
intemperate habits, and are required 
to keep their bodies and brains in 
good health, and they have an early 
bedtime. It is thought that such 
training has much to do with the suc- 
cess of debaters as well as athletes. 





_ The authorities at Leland-Stanford 
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have suspended sixty-two students on 
account of poor work, and have 
warned seventy-eight others that they 
must improve the quality of their 
work if they wish to sustain their re- 
lationship with the University. 





Purdue has received $15,000 from 
the Big Four Railroad to start a fund 
for a gymnasium to be erected in 
honor of the football men killed. in 
the wreck near Indianapolis last year. 





Recently the presidents and deans 
of Ohio Universities and colleges had 
a meeting to consider the profession- 
alism that exists in their athletics. 
They suggested two remedies for the 
evil, namely: (1) that no freshman be 
allowed to play in any intercollegiate 
athletic contest; and (2) that a stu- 
dent who leaves one institution and 
enters another must spend a year in 
the latter before engaging in intercol- 
legiate athletic contests.—Athen- 
aeum, 

A PAGAN SHRINE. 


I know a spot in the far, far East, 
A hallowed, sacred spot, 
Where the wearing cares of the work- 
ing world, 
Faint-echoing, are forgot. 


Stone steps lead up. to the Shinto 
shrine, 
The shrine of heathen joss, 
And the coolies come when the day 
is done 
As Christians to the cross. 


They dip worn hands in the rude, 
stone fount, 
And entering, all unshod, 
In the silent temple, silently 
Bow down before their God. 
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Black merchant ships in the busy bay 
Are coaling far below 

Great warships swinging with the tide, 

Small craft scud to and fro. 


But here is peace ’neath the fragrant 
pine, 
Pure balsam to the soul, 
And the incense, rising ’mid the 
flowers ‘ 
To heaven’s gate doth roll. 


And here in the green aisles of the 
woods, 
Life hath not aught of ill, 
For the peace of the Great-All-Father 
lies 
About the shrined hill. 
—Oregon Monthly. 
TO A JOHNNY-JUMP-UP. 
Hail, johnny-jump-up, 
First of the year, 
How my heart leaps 
Beholding you here ! 


Fair little flower 
Delicate, sweet, 

I shall not trample you 
Fear not my feet. 


Fear not my fingers, 
No, indeed, no; 
Though I bend over you 
Still shall you grow. 


But should I covet 
Would it be harm 
Since I so love it— 
A share of your charm. 


Something of nature 
Beautiful, free, 

Therewith adorning 
My poetry. 


You’d not refuse it, 

A tithe of your bloom, 
Could I but use it 

And the perfume. 
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Sapphire sweet violet 
Tender and true, 
Tell me your origin 
Where you first grew ; 
Was it the children 
In heaven at play 
Scattered the seed 
Was wafted this way ?. 
Was it the blue 
Of their innocent eyes 
Glorifled you 
In paradise ! 
Hail johnny-jump-up, 
First of the year, 
How my heart leaps 


Beholding you here ! 
—M. H. S. in Jeffersonian. 


With this issue we bid farewell, not 
only to the various colleges whose 


publications have been welcome visi-. 


tors toour desk, but also to our many 
readers who perused our clippings of 
news and wit and verse from the 
numerous exchanges with which the 
Colleges, Great Britain, United States 
and Canada favored us. 


aan waren 


Be Nobis. 
DIVINITY FACULTY SONG, ’95 
Tune—‘ Litoria,”’ 

(These songs were sung on Students’ Day.) 
From blue nose coast McQuarrie came 
To win for himself a lasting fame; 
At Queen’s he never learned to dance 
But now he’s fitting up a manse. 

CHORUS. 
Divinity, Divinity, 
Swee de la wee to hir a sal. 
Divinity, Divinity, | 
Swee de la wee dum bum. 
The biggest ‘task we have had on 
Was training down old Campbell 
Strachan. 
From Western wilds he tumbled in 
Chuck full of pure original sin. 
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O Billy he has won great fame 
Squeezing coppers is his game 
His whisker is the girl’s delight 
And truly he enjoys a fight. . 


McConachie now gets his B.D. 
His forte is at the curling tee. 
The JouRNAL is his special shine 
And won’t he make a hot divine. 


Now here’s a man you cannot touch, 
He’s known to one and all as Hutch 
And when he preaches for a ‘‘call”’ 
He uses legs and arms and all. 


The happiest man in all the hall, 

In whist he has quite vanquished all. 
Johnny Miller is his name, 

And we are sure he’ll rise to fame. 


O Charlie Whiting came to Queen’s 
To find out just what Watty means. 
To wed a wife he did not want, 
He only wished to study Kant. 


O Logie, he is known to all, 
The biggest kicker in the hall. 
But soon he’ll be a happy man, 
So let us holler all we can. 





ARTS FACULTY SONG, ’05. 

’ Tune—‘‘On the road to Mandalay.” 

To the halls of old Queen’s college, 
like a swarm toa beehive, 

Came the noble bunch of members of 
the year of naughty-five 

And the sayings and the doings of 
this now notorious class 

Must be set forth and related, for the 
time has come to pass. 


CHORUS. 
From the halls of Queen’s, away; oh 
. the sadness of this day, 
When we have to chuck our college 


life with all its work and play; 
Oh the halls of Queen’s for me, where 


we live a life so free 
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And we have our little pleasures, 
aided by the faculty. 


There was Penman small of stature, 
but of voice exceeding loud, 


Who would scare us intdé silence and 
win out against the crowd, 

Till the Penman Party chose him as 
our Rep. to old McGill, 

And his great oration lingers in the 
class’s memory still. 


There was D. R. C. made famous by 
the great Dundonald cause, 

A kicker at year meetings and a 
holder up of laws ; 

And Gillies, the football giant, who 
alone obtained a place 

On the first team and so saved "05 
from athleteless disgrace. 


Next McGregor, stern and silent, 
dark-browed homer of his clan, 

(And N. F. B., the ancient, who must 
sing this if he can). 

Thoughtful silence was his motto, a 
most deep observant man. 

Chubby May, the ladies’ darling, with 
all things satisfied, 

Now president forever, medal too, to 
swell his pride. 


Now that noted combination, mastiff 

great and terrier small, 

Our Jonathan and David, to each 
other all in all. 

Platt, thé keenness of whose humor 
dazzled Morden’s puzzled eyes, 

Little Uglow, short of stature, but a 
terror for his size. 


Polson vowed he’d leave us helpless, 
when he thought we had turned 
him down, “ 

But the thought of good things com- 
ing smoothed away his cynics 
frown, | 

And we really loved him dearly, sent 
him up to ’Varsity, 


And his, gratitude to all the class was 
wonderful to see. 


Lo! the President, most worthy, with 
the sad pathetic smile, 

Of humor elephantine, and entirely 
without guile, 

S. E. H. L. X. ¥. Z. Law, who with 
patriarchal air. 

Leads his flock to western wilderness 
to teach or perish there. 


Of Swanson, keen and canny, always 
’ laughing in his sleeve, 
Of the fair ‘‘ lyric Opollo,” driving all 
the girls to grieve, 
Hay and Bothwell, critics down on 
‘“ superficialities,”’ 
And many other famous ones; we 
could go on with ease. 


Re. the girls of ’o5 it is really hard to 


say 
Much, except that they behaved 


themselves in an exemplary way. 


They scrapped among themselves, ’tis | 


true, about debates and sich, 
But the way they ran the Levana 
Court was really very rich. 


They ‘‘ got soaked ”’ hard by our 


Prophet, so I won’t repeat it 
here, — 

Though lacking many parlor tricks 
they haven’t much to fear, 

For their courage it is mighty, and 
their brains are not a few. 

And if you would know more of them 
get them to talk to you. 


But all these motley members had so 
pugnacious grown 

That a’o5 meet without a scrap was 
something never known. 

And they’ll likely so continue, until 
alott they soar, 

When the wicked cease from troubling 
and the scrappers scrap no more, 


mie. 
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